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Haig Ends 
Talks Willi 

■ 

Gromyko 

iVo Progress Seen 
In N. F. Meeting 

By Don Oberdorfcr 

_ Washington Past Service 

NEW YORK — Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig Jr. and 
* Foreign Minister An did A. Gro¬ 
myko have completed the highest- 
' T: Un«dAwsbaamifliand level round of U.S.-Soviet talks of 

Knergysecretary James B. Edwards speaking m London. the Reagan administration with 
- : Vs?" " agreement on continuing their dia- 

Eduxirtht S«v« $Un */?;« ap»— 

do tjuy& ^JUUaJLIS . The Cve-honr session Monday 

- ^ night, like a fom~hour meeiing last 

if-J, - T7" Cl C i ~M •¥ Wednesday, was primarily ^ahead- 

Accept U.b. stockpile MssStfAfestt 

**■ over, State Department spokesman 

By Joseph FiKhetc . U.S. purchases for the oil re- 

imrmaHotxii firrxdd Tribune serve are running at a half-million S °" 

LONDON - As the Reagan ad- bands a day/he said, and these my 

ministration fills the U.5. strategic purchases are helping stabilize the J* 1 ? sobstantive prog- 

oil reserve wrik imporis from Se market. 11 r?_ 

soft world cal market. Saudi Ara- Sheikh Yamani, who had left the 1 

bia hat dropped its opposidoo to .meeting eaSoT could not he ^JfSJSh.JSd.SS^r 0 

the AmedSr^oa siSiae dc- - cached for comment, but he joked 

signed as a buffer during emergen- m a speech Monday about the U.S. y rri,e 

des; 'Energy Secretary .James 5 ]B. stockpile as .a ba/ investment at thAT^^ 

■rffiSSffc.*. ^ti^mroatmma- 2SS3&i!3ME 

bia’s on mhuster. Sheikh Ahmed ' P | ed*«d to Proceed d^^e^eSial'TS. 0 " 0 ^! 

Taki Yamani, “didjiot press any Earlier Saudi opposition to the think so. I thfcir the period ahead 
vigorous opposition to the oil re- U.S. plan, Arab sources said, was win have to reflect whether or not 
serve m a conversation between based on two factors: Unfortunate these discussions will have made a 
Uk two men Monday m London. U.S. timing in entering a tight ofl substantial contribution," adding 
Both were attending a meeting of market to buy long-term supplies, that there were still ~a number of 
.officials and businessmen involved and U.S. insistence on getting ex- issues that divide us. N 
in energy, policy. plicit Saudi approval of the U-S. • _no o_.^_ 


lOt 


Edwards Says Saudis 
Accept U.S. Stockpile 


By Joseph Erchetr . 

. lmetno&mal Herald Tribmt 
LONDON — As the Reagan ad- 
ministration fills the U^. strategic 
oil reserve with, imports bom the 
soft world oil market, Saudi Ara- 
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Halted I*i9ts IfiferTWd 


Edwards said Tuesday.. 

Mr. Edwards said' Saudi Ara¬ 
bia’s ofl minister, Sheikh Ahmed 
7.iki Y amani, “did not press any 


mmergy poUQ-. plicit S^radi approval ol the “U-S. oo^-hnirv of US.-Soviet 

The strategic reserve, which old- operation. ^ 

inatdy i^to contain enough oil to The Reagan administration has ‘Sfl 

RptesUA-intDorUtenSdy-six pledged to proceed with its 

used in cal-sbar- plan for a 750-inillion barrel re- he ^Sllt^SAr 

ing plans among the United States ierve. which would cost S4 biffion 

and its afli«during a cutoff of at current ofl orices. 5^ next year. He also mdumted 


issues that divide us." 

[The possibility of U^.-Soviet 
strategic arms limi tations was dis- 


Nightstick-wieWing policemen pushed back a crowd of Ayatollah Ruholiah Khomeini supporters 
during a demonstration in New York after an officer was attacked and beaten to the ground. 

Clergyman Is Slain, but Khomeini 
Says Assassinations f Revive Islam 9 


From Agency Dispatches 


dent Abolhassan Bam-Sadr in 'Acre executed in Tehran Monday 


BEIRUT — Another high Irani- June. Pars said that demonsLraicrs night and Tehran Radio reported 


rmgm ue iormal SALT negotia- 3110 AYauJuan ivunouan ivno- 
tions next year. He also indicated niemi, leader of the revolutionary 

■ a ^ - _ _ _ ■ 1 .V F 


an clergyman was slain Tuesday surged through the streets of 
and Ayatollah Ruholiah Kho- Mashhad demanding re\ r enge. 


supplies. ■ 

J2f'SS 6 ■ ^ '““**? 10 CTtUns ^ -*9 '* c BE "HSEiTW =3S? ~ » 

prwem tonporary shortages from program, Mr. Edwards said, al- wou id have "profound and long- Abdulkarim Hashenu-Nejad, a their aim is to undermine 

oeating. a P^nic and dreving up fliough the pace might slacken in lasting consequences.*! member of parliament and secre- _ 

pnc®. Mr. Edwards said at the future years once the stockpile has 6 J taiy-general of the ruling Islamic , 

meeting Monday. ^ ^ reached a critical minimum size. No Invitation Republican Party in northeastern ^ ^ major United Nations 

. IMr. Edwardssaid the ndo i h iis- Oailining Lhie. American energy ^ Gromyko is not bring invit- was killed Tuesday by a boi £L ^f 5 t0 , pl 

tranoa was lookmg at ways of ■ policy to &0 ddegates at an oil H^lrS^L wis member of the Mujahaddin leftist 011 ,ts WackUsL Page 2. 

mg oil companies tax mcentiyes to and finance meeting sponsored by g rf mm is t rati on s guerrilla group who walked up to -;- 

be[p them maintai n ofl stocks at the International Herald Tribune- durih* iusannual United Nations him a ^ ter a ® Mashhad tbesiC-assassinations revive 

U -f> Sp ^ a ^ paF>Cr - , ? e snd s« off a hand grenade, the r&eCrg3Sns‘to destroy lie 

ed Troto London. TJc Diffly, Mi. STwaids gave de- omissirm amordmi* fn^urcas i« news agency Pars said. His attack- ic Republic, these assassir 

not expect: privately held U-S. tails of admimstralion priorities, } sour^s is ^ ^ ^ ^ h ^ irr j Mt e the Isiamic Republic 

cltvVcmna;‘whflt fA- in^liulvna NTiWna' r aiM J . w . lfU * UiUIUjfcV &JAUW v* M u. __ iL k > » -n ___ j . l 


■ • • . mg m _ - ■« - kM/ua uvAt yuu, XJIE OW IliUlUILGU *#» - j RCSCHll^ 10 MT. HiLShCQU' ---- 

luring a cutoff of that he made dear to Mr. Gro- government, said the wave of as- Nqad's death in a speech to cler- Summary executions reported 

■ . : ' J? e admmistration s budget- during both meetings that sassmauons served to "imgate the gymen broadcast by Tehran Ra- since the uuster of Mr Bam-Sadr 

u also intended to eating dtwe v gl not atfca the IntASdSn kt ^tod Waroic Rqrablic.- Sa Ayatollah Khoidni said, “If to w nJJ^mL l 

try shonauL's from program, Mr. Edwards .said, al- WO ti]H haw -nmlrtiind and Inna. Abdulkarim Hasbetm-Neiad. a their aim is to undermine Islam. _ 


the deaths by firing squad of 53 
Mujahaddin guerrillas in the 
southern city of Isfahan. 


taiy-general of the ruling Islamic 
Republican Party in northeastern 


guerrilla group wno walked up to -- 

him after a lecture in Mashhad they.a ssass inations revive Islam; 
and set. off a hand .grenade, the fl“t£etr*gaal Is‘to destroy ibe Islam- 


_ Pars quoted CoL Sbahabeddin 

Javadi, commander of the Iranian 
A major United Nations rights Army's Khorason 77th Division, 
body has declined to put Iran as saying the reported routing of 
on its blacklist. Page L the Iraqi 7th Division was cora- 

- pleted on Sunday, when the two 

?.assassinations revive Islam; ma i or Wghwuys to Abadan were 

nTr IrlAC 1 t." k- ■ ! ku T.■)»»JOl JT 1 


not - expect' p rivatel y b«4d U-S. 


assassin auons 


slocks to declme below what be re- including the following: « 

gtuded ttadequatelnd51luwin- . Rugd decontrol natural ^ t L . n b ^f1t _^ ^. d ^ ? 
IPT riKniti! a «UV-V Hrnwtnam nn- erne nriiw TVio -utmimcirarinn hae prevail in the Reagan government. 


\lclory Speech 


ter, despite a stack drawdown un- gas prices. The administration has 
der way because of-storage no intention of imposing a wind- 


It was also reported that a total 
of 156 dissidents had been execut- 


_ , . .Jr- . ed Sunday night and Monday. 

The tentative selection of the - ^ 


coas-l ■ • *=>:; • - fall profits tax or a tax oo etude ofl Genava rite abo UKansitot Mr ■*■ «■««" ctooiTiuSwsSVstatoPtiri: 

Jd the pasl, Srafi-AiaHa has imports, be said. flmg is not bemg mmed to MM- On the war front, Iran said dent Mohammed All Rnjai. Sed berorf th? nubbf 

contended Itot the US-poEcy was • An end of the U.S. moratorinm cow. Thus, *e percepbons tbatlhe Tuesday it was the 7th Iraqi Army As the number of executions in- S P 

taldug aidvaffUtge^of In^i Saudi oil on reprocessing radioactive waste tw ? te ad c rsni ps have of one anom> Division that was routed in the creased. Tehran's revolutionary 

production (q dive rt c A i pto the from nuclear power plants. Besides ^ 15 moment* to the surprise offensive that broke Iraq's prosecutor, Assadollah LaiverdL “Our common enemy is Israel" 

strategic rcserye. Some militant obtaining u ranium m this way, he unusually lengthy and sarehve 11-month-old siege of the Iranian said 9-year-old children could be Col- Javadi was quoted as saving 

countries in die Diganizalion of admowledg^d when questioned, discussioiis between their foreign oil-refining city of Abadan. Iraq executed if proven “grown hi an address to the Iraqi captives 

Petroleum Exporting Countries re- the U.S. may use some of the plu- meters here m these opening admits to withdrawing to the west enough” but denied that anybody after the parade. “I hope that we 

g&rd the stockpile, as a threat lo ionium by-product for making on- J™ 5 of “the UN General Assem- bank of the Kaiun River bordering under 17 had ever been put to cah fight one day shoulder to 

their abflity-io raise prices iu a dear aims, a decision resisted by kty- Abadan but says its troops could death by the revolutionary aovem- shoulder, under the leadership of 

supply crimdL previous administrations as ah ex- ^ s ^ sslon a ,i J“ e relunJ at t* 10 *- menL ' " Imam Khomeini. 10 liberate 

But Mr. Fdwarrte eairi ‘St amole liable in fnster nuclear Soviet Mission to the UN, all but Mr. Hashenri-Neiad was the .. . ■ ,. . - , , . Jerusalem.'’ 


Street Demonstrators 


The killing occurred as ihe pam Col. Javadi made ihe claim in a 
was busy .electioneering for Fn- victory speech he delivered ai the 
days presidential ana parhamen- , own 0 f Sbadegao. 60 kilometers 
tary polls, in which Iranians will (37 aiks) north of Abadan, where 
choose a successor to slain Presi- 1>500 ^ prisoners of war were 


w,! * choose a successor to slain Presi- 

On the war front, Iran said dent Mohammed Ali Rajai. 
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An end erf the U-S- moratorium cow. Thus, ihe perceptions that Ihe Tuesday it was the 7th Iraqi Army as the number of executions in - 


^ ™ wiu w Lut u.a uiutaivuuui - , - r f U4V, Ah me uumocr ok caccuuods in- CS| :.4 

Ofl reprocessing radioactive waste tw 9 ^ri e rshi ps have of one anoth- Division that was routed in the creased, Tehran’s revolutionary 
from nuclear power plants. Besides ^ 15 “irntecl at the momem, to me surprise offensive that broke Iraq's prosecutor, Assadollah Lai verdi. “C 

obtaining u ranium m this way, he unusually lengthy and sareflve \ 1-month-old siege of the Iranian said 9-vear-old children could be Col- 

acknowledged when questioned, discus si o n s between their foreign oil-refining city of Abadan Iraq executed if proven “grown tn ar 

the U-S. may use some of the plu- ministers here in these opening admits to withdrawing to the west enough,” but denied that anybody after 

ionium by-product for making on- weeks of -the UN General Assem- bank of the Kanin River bordering under 17 had ever been out ic 


paraded before the public. Pars 


Petroleum Expor ting Countries re- the U-S- may use some of the plu- ministers nere m inese opening admits to withdrawing to the west 
gard die stockpile as a threat lo ionium by-product for making on- of *the UN General Assem- bank of the Karun River bordering 

their abffity lo raise prices in a dear aims, a decision resisted by , w , . . Abadan bui says its troops could 

supply crunch. previous administrations as ah ex- V? ^ s ^ sslon a ,i ? return at any lime. 

Sit Mir. Edwards said “it ample liable to foster nudear rj™* *“^ Mr * Hasherm-Nejad was the t^iverdi nmieo i cnaiw hv 

ScK^ analtae " =. pro “ h othCT (S^'^TicTr SMTtSaSlK -e i-S'Tutc 


menL 


Mr. Lajverdi denied a charge by 


By John Damron 

Vnr Y‘#k Tint’s Service 

GDANSK — Lech Walesa and 
other lenders of ibe Solidarity un¬ 
ion were reprimanded by the un¬ 
ion Tuesday for acting undemo- 
cratically in reaching a compro¬ 
mise with the government earlier 
this month over the issue of work¬ 
ers’ self-managcnienL 

The tone of the reprimand was 
mild, and it was partly offset b> 
another vote at the union's nation¬ 
al congress that supported the ac¬ 
tions of the leadership during the 
last year. 

Nonetheless, the move poimed 
up growing dissatisfaction in the 
middle ranks of Solidarity and 
confirmed that Mr. Walesa, whose 
leadership is still above challenge, 
has offended some chapter leaders 
with liis assertive style. 

[Solidarity Tuesday prepared a 
draft proposal assuring the Soviet 
Union that it intends to respect 
Europe's posi-World War II bal¬ 
ance of power, Reuters reported. 
The undertaking was written into a 
program scheduled Tor debate dur¬ 
ing the congress. 

[“Our national consciousness 
dictates that we respect the bal¬ 
ance of farces formed aTter World 
War II in Europe and our coun¬ 
try’s place in that balance." the 
draft program said. “We want to 
cany out all changes in the coun¬ 
try in a way that will not damage 
our alliances with the Soviet Un¬ 
ion.”! 

Unilateral Decisions 

Elections to the chairmanship 
will be held later in Lhe congress. 
No one here predicts that Mi. 
Walesa can possibly lose, but there 
is growing criticism of him for 
making decisions unilaterally, and 
there arc increasing strains and 
signs or competition within the 
leadership. 

Mr. Walesa appeared (o recog¬ 
nize this in an impassioned speech 
of scir-dei'ense Tuesday when he 
peered out over the vast hsll c-? the 
Olivia sports arena and exclaimed: 
“What happened? So many people 
who were fighting side by side so 
beautifully are now quarreling.” 

Mr. Walesa might be handed a 
militant program that he could not 
live with, or, conceivably, might 
threaten lo resign if the congress 
went against his wishes. 

Mr. Walesa still has an almost 
magical bold over the delegates. 
There is a noisy stir when he walks 
into the hall and he is the only 
speaker who is not alerted by the 
congress chairman when his five 
minutes are up. Tuesday was Mr. 
Walesa's 38th birthday, and the 


u Rally 

proceedings were interrupted nu¬ 
merous times by delegations of girl 
scouts or workers that came in to 
present him with flowers and at 
one point toss him in the air. 

During his speech he admitted 
that there had been “shortcom¬ 
ings" in the union's decision-mak¬ 
ing procedures, but he ascribed 
them to the exigencies of difficult 
times. “Tec million people orga¬ 
nized themselves, but after the 
strike was over, they went home,” 
he said. “Only a few of us re¬ 
mained to think what to do nexL” 

“So we took decisions. W’e had 
no money, no bank account, no 
real authority like the state. OR, so 
i t'i true a lot of money was stolen 
and a lot of machines were lost. I 
always thought you would under¬ 
stand the situation.” 

‘Dictatorship’ 

It bad been, he insisted, a time 
when a “little bit of dictatorship” 
was needed to make the tough de¬ 
cisions But now that there were 
union statute^ and would soon be 
a full union program, things would 
be different, he said. 

He suggested that hu leadership 
was necessary to balance off the 
contending forces inside and out¬ 
side Solidarity. “As long as 1 am 
head of this movement, nobody — 
the church, the government, KOR, 
the party — nobody will take over 
this movement. After die strike, I 
came to the conclusion that I can¬ 
not give the movement to anyone." 

A delegate said later privately, 
“!i was a perfect Walesa declara¬ 
tion. No church, no KOR, nobody 
but me.“ The remark was atypical, 
but six months ago no one would 
have thought to say iL 

The decision that upset the dele¬ 
gates was made by four presidium 
members to offer "a compromise to 
the government on the method of 
selecting factory - managers. By a 
vote of 3tlS-189, the delegates 
adopted a statement asserting .that' 
the. decision ™ a “violation of the 
principle of ‘ utron" uctBocracy," 
since so few' people took part in it. 

Mr. Walesa voted against the 
statement, and when it passed he 
left the hall quickly. The delegates 
later approved a large vote of con¬ 
fidence in the union leadership. 


Debt Talks Extended 

VIENNA (Reuters) —Talks be¬ 
hind closed doors in Vienna be¬ 
tween 2] Western banks and a Pol¬ 
ish delegation on deferring repay¬ 
ment of S2.4 billion of Polish debt 
were to go into an unscheduled 
third day Wednesday, banking 
sources said late Tuesday. 


countries. 


(Continued on Page Z CoL 8) sins since the downfall of Presi- 


Venezuelan Leader Romulo Betancourt Dies 


By Les Ledbetter 

New York Tbna Service 

NEW YORK — Former Presi¬ 
dent Romulo Betancourt, 73, who 
worked to restore democracy to 
Venezuela after years of military 
rale, died Monday al Doctors Hos¬ 
pital in New York of ccmpiica- 
tions from, a stroke. Mr. Betan¬ 
court had been living in Manhat- - 
tan while w orking rm nis memoirs. 

He was twice the leader of Vene¬ 
zuela — from 1945 to 1948, when 
he headed the. junta, that overthrew 
Gen. Isaias Medina Angarita, and 
from 1959 to 1964, after his elec¬ 
tion as president. 

He was once called “a miracle in 
Latin American politics” because 
he left office as -poor as when he 
c&teted rL “The only wealth that I 
have-left is my honor,” , he often 
said. . 

Mr. Betancourt began as a revo¬ 
lutionary opposed to a succession 
of military dictatorships. His ef¬ 
fects, brought him IS years in exfle, 
10 of them- after be headed the : 
post-1945 junta. 

He was born -on Feb. 22. 1908, 
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R6mulo Betancourt 

...in 1961 

in Guatire, near Caracas. The son 
of an accountant and poet, be 
studied law in Caracas ana became 
involved in activist politics in 


1928, when he organized a liberal 
student movement. He took part in 
student demonstrations against the' 
dictatorship of Gen. Juan Vicente 
Gomez and was imprisoned in 
February. In April he led an abor¬ 
tive anti-government rebellion, 
then escaped to Colombia, where 
he wrote about his prison experi¬ 
ences. 

Mr. Betancourt was an admitted 
leftist but also a staunch anti¬ 
communist, a position be attribu¬ 
ted to his short membership in the 
Communist Party in Costa Rica 
when he was a .22-year-old political 
refugee. He said belonging to the 
undemocratic organization was 
like “a youthful attack of smallpox 
tha t left me immune to the dis¬ 
ease.” 

After the death of Gen. Gomez, 
the young Betancourt, who bad 
been in exfle since 1928. returned 
and lived in hiding from 1937 to 
1939. when he was caught and ex¬ 
pelled. Allowed to return from Ar¬ 
gentina in 1941, be organized Ac¬ 
tion Democratica, a non-Commu- 
nist leftist party. It was defeated in 


elections in 1941 but joined forces 
with a group of yoong army offi¬ 
cers and on OcL 18, 1945, over¬ 
threw Gen. Medina Angarita in a 
coup accompanied by considerable 
bloodshed. 

A ruling junta was composed of 
three officers and four civfljans, 
with Mr. Betancourt as president. 
He remained in power until his 
former schoolteacher, Romulo 
Gallegos, a novelist and radical 
politician, took over cm Feb. 15, 

(Continued ra Page 5, CoL 3) 


tne leader of we guerrillas, Mas- 
soud Rajavi, who fives in France, 
that children were being executed 
at Evin prison, saying the youngest 
so far was 17 and had been in¬ 
volved in opposition activities. 

“Of course even a 9-year-old can 
be executed if it was proved to the 
court that be or she is grown 
enough," Mr. Lajverdi said when 
asked of reports that girls that 
young had been shot. “But such a 
case has not happened yet." 

He said in a telephone interview 
that 60 other dissidents were exe¬ 
cuted in the hours after street bat¬ 
tles between Mujahaddin guerrillas 
and Revolutionary Guards Sun¬ 
day. 

An official at Evin prison said 
Tuesday that another 43 dissidents 


Reagan Bars Illegal Caribbean Aliens 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan ordered the Coast Guard 
Tuesday to halt the flow of illegal 
aliens from Haiti and other Carib¬ 
bean countries into the United 
States. 

“The entry of undocumented al¬ 
iens from the high seas is hereby 
suspended and shall be prevented 
by the interdiction of certain ves¬ 


sels carrying such aliens,” Mr. 
Reagan said. He said the entry of 
illegal aliens is “a serious national 
problem detrimental to the inter¬ 
ests of the United States.” 

“A particularly difficult aspect 
of the problem,** be added, “is the 
continuing illegal migration by s>ea 
of large numbers of undocumented 
aliens into the southeastern United 
States.” 
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Shipyard workers hoisting Lech Walesa in a 38th birthday gesture at the Solidarity congress. 
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Reagan Sli p p ag e 

A poll- finds that President 
Reagan’s grip cm U.S. public 
support appears to’ be loosen¬ 
ing somewhat.because of wor¬ 
ries over lhe economic sitna-. 
tion. Page 3. • 

Stocks Rally 

New York stock prices ended 
broadly higher, continuing 
Monday’s rally. Share prices 
in London and Tokyo re¬ 
bounded strongly on the bet¬ 
ter news from wall Street, but 
analysts said they were not 
certain that the downtrend 
had exhausted itself. Page 17. 

Arab Finance 

A special supplement on 
banking -and finance in ihe 
Arab world appears-on Pages 

7S-16S. 


European Missile Talks: How to Deal With More and Harder-to-Detect Weapons 


By Michael Geder 

Washington Pass 

WASHINGTON — The negotiations sched- 
tiled to begin in Geneva cm Nov. 30 between 
Washington and Moscow on limiting nudear 
a nng based in Europe are likely to be the most 
difficult and complicated in the 20-year history 
of superpower efforts at controlling atomic 

^T^U-aited States and the Soviet Union ap¬ 
proach these talks with vastly different goals, 
and the weapons involved are smaller, more nu- 
joerous, more mobile, harder to find and th us 
harder to connt those that have been the 
main subject of *tttm control talks in the last 10 

years. . . . 

P aring the 1970s, Moscow and Washington 
engaged in strategic arms limitation talks that 
dealt with Smiting the land-based missiles, 
bombers and missHe-firing submarines in the 
6,000-mile range that could be used to strike at 

the other’s homeland. 

■ # 

European Battlefield 

But th* Geneva taTVg fjj] deal with theater 
nuclear forces, or INF. These are hundreds, 
even thousands, of. medium and iniamediate- 
mngft nrissfles and aircraft that can shoot or fly 


from a few hundred miles to perhaps 2J500 
miiwt on a battlefield that could cover Europe, 
inducting parts of the Soviet Union. 

The talks grow out of a NATO decision in 
December, 1979, to deploy, beginning late in 
1983, 572 new U.S.-bu3t Pershing-2 and Cruise 
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missiles in West Germany, Britain, Italy and 
possibly Belgium and the Netherlands. 

The NATO missil es, with ranges in excess of 
1,000 miles, were meant to offset a substantial, 
arsenal of new Soviet SS-20 missiles, with a 
2,500-mi]e-range, that are already in place and 
targeted on NATO bases. NATO's intention 
was to make dear that if the Soviet Union at¬ 
tacked Western Europe it would not escape re¬ 
taliation on its territory by U.S.-controlled 
weapons from West European bases. 

At the same time, many West European lead- 
ess, mindful of their political left wings and of 
irri tating the Soviet Union too severely, insisted 
that the United States also negotiate with Mos¬ 
cow as soon as possible to try to limit such de¬ 
ployments an both sides. 


Thus, the United States enters these talks 
convinced of the need to modernize NATO's 
arsenal, bat with a commitment to talk , while 
the Russians* priority is to slop the program be¬ 
fore the first new U.S. missile is installed. 

There are huge obstacles to agreement on 
what missiles are to be limited, and even very 
liule agreement about what is to be discussed. 

For example, Reagan administration officials 
say they want ihe initial negotiations limited to 
the SS-20 and about 350 older SS-4 and SS-5 
Soviet intermediate-range missiles and, on the 
U.S. side, the Pershing-2 and Cruise missiles. 
All these are land-based missiles. 

Moscow's Position 

The Russians have about 250 of the triple¬ 
warhead SS-20 missiles deployed, but about 75 
of these are said to be based in Lhe eastern Sovi¬ 
et Union, presumably aimed at China. But be¬ 
cause the SS-20 can 'be moved easily by truck, 
Washington wants all SS-20s counted* in the 
overall balance of forces targeted on Europe. 

Washington has not decided, officials say, 
how to deal in the talks with the newer Soviet 
SS-21. SS-22 and SS-23 missiles that may soon 
be deployed. These missiles have ranges of from 
65 to 1,000 mfles. Nor has it derided whether to 


propose that Moscow’s Backfire bomber, with a 
range of more than 4,300 miles, be included in 
the Lheater nuclear force t»1k< or any resump¬ 
tion of SALT discussions. 

Moscow's position is that the new NATO de¬ 
ployments are a fund amenta] effort by the West 
to tip the strategic balance, because the Persh¬ 
ing and Cruise can reach the Soviet Union while 
the Soviet weapons in the TNT talks cannot 
reach Lhe United States. 

Moscow has already made clear that it does 
not want the tniw limited to land-based mis¬ 
siles. It wants to include all U.S. “forward-based 
systems.” meaning U.S. fighters and bombers 
based in Europe. Britain and aboard aircraft 
carriers, on the ground that some of them can 
reach Soviet territory. 

The United States, officials say. is still study¬ 
ing whether such planes would be included. Bill 
U.S. officials emphasize that in attempting to 
set equal, initial ceilings on European-based 
arms, they are talking about missiles. Further¬ 
more. if the negotiations ever get around to air¬ 
craft. the United States is prepared to argue that 
all Soviet aircraft that can reach Western Eu¬ 
rope, including thousands based in Poland. East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, should be includ¬ 
ed in the tallc*- 


The United States will also insist that what¬ 
ever agreements are reached be verifiable. But 
officials acknowledge that, because these weap¬ 
ons are so small and numerous, this wifi be 
more demanding than in any previous arms con¬ 
trol agreements. So there is no decision as to 
whether on-site inspection will be demanded. 

Officials say that it is not clear what relation 
TNF will have to SALT. The Reagan adminis¬ 
tration will not accept the SALT-2 pact signed 
in 1979 by former President Jimmy Carter and' 
Soviet President Leonid I. Brezhnev. But offi¬ 
cials acknowledge that TNF limits are largely 
meaningless without limits on strategic weapons 
because strategic weapons, if there are enough 
of them, can be used to hit all the theater »*i yr s- 
as well. 

The Reagan administration wants the new 
NATO missiles to be perceived in Western Eu¬ 
rope as part of “a seamless web” of U.S. protec¬ 
tion that covers conventional forces, theater m* 
clear forces and the big strategic forces, a> 
does not want the TNF talks to brighten / 
perception that Moscow is seeking to impla/ 
Europe — that the United States is prepari 
fight a war in Europe that wfl] not enco- 
the American homeland. . 
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Sought in Coup Trial 
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. — De?sy< lawvers 

;or sorae of is officers accused of 
pwKHB toiled mSitary coup 

•■?** Ffrriu^ hjv* upou 


sOnc Juan Caries I to tcstifvln 
■Jicir «30un-r2arcai. claiming that 
:ii»* monarch was iii favor of the 
attempted putsch. 

in a dear!} political maneuver. 
Tunc lawyers this wetk submitted a 
joint legal declaration that asserts 
tMi Gen. Anonsa Ar mada one of 
accused, communicated the 
tieg s wishes to the other plotters. 

Gen. .Armada, a former tutor of 
the king and well known for his 
monarchist sentiments, proposed 
himself to lead an emergency gov¬ 
ernment after rebel Civil Guards 
seized parliament and the nation’s 
leading politicians on the evenine 
of Feb. 13. 6 


GenersTs Lawyer 


But the general's lawyer. Ramon 
Hermosilla. called the joint decla¬ 
ration “absolutely false,” evidently 


concerned that most of the other 
31 officers accused in the case are 
attempting to heap all blame on 
his client. 

King Juan Carlos is effectively 
banned by the Spanish constitu¬ 
tion From giving evidence in court. 
By demanding Testimony from him 
and Queen Sofia, the defense law¬ 
yers evidently hope to sow linger¬ 
ing doubts that somehow the 
monarchs were abreast of the 


The Spanish press has reacted 
angrily to the latest maneuver by 
the defense lawyers, who appear to 
want to delay the formal opening 
of the court-martial well into next 
year. The liberal Madrid daily H 
Pais called the lawyers' declaration 
“grotesque, particularly if one real¬ 
izes that it was essentially the atti¬ 
tude of the long which succeeded 
in overcoming the coup and main¬ 
taining democracy.'’ 

The tactic of blaming Gen. Ar¬ 
mada. who was deputy chief of 
staff of the army, appears to reflect 
in part differences among the 
plotters that emerged after the 
Cones was seized. Lt. CoL Tejero 
was deeply angered when Gen. Ar¬ 
mada informed him on Feb. 23 
that civilian politicians, including 
Socialists ami one Communist, 
would be included in the proposed 
emergency government. The rebel 
Civil Guard leader was in favor of 
a military junta. 

In a separate declaration. CoL 
Tejero’s lawyer maintains that on 
Jan. 18 Gen. Armada informed 



UN Human Rights Panel Decides Not to Place Iran on Its 
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By Iain Guest 


International Herald Tribune 

GENEVA — Despite growing c on c ern that,the 
wave of executions in Iran violates a wide range of 
international human rights agreements that Tehran 
has signed, a major United Nations human rights 
body has declined to place Iran on what is, in ef¬ 
fect, the United Nation’s human rights blacklist. 

The decision was made by the 26-member UN 
Subcoramisson on the Prevention of Discrimina¬ 
tion and Protection of Minorities, which met here 
recently. It listed seven countries, including Vene¬ 
zuela and East Germany, but not Iran. Sources say 
that the suboommissiooers from Pakistan and the 
Soviet Union may have played a key role in ensur¬ 
ing that Iran escaped censure. 

Human rights activists here fed that the UN 
must begin to put pressure on Iran if its human 
rights machinery is to retain credibility. It has been 
criticized for being selective and slow to take ac¬ 
tion. 

“Today's mass executions, after summary justice, 
are a major abuse of human rights. The UN simply 
cannot ignore it,” said Hans Tncdezu deputy direc¬ 
tor of the Geneva-based International Commission 
of Jurists, an independent agency which com¬ 
plained of Wllingc and torture under the shah. 

Subcoxmxtission resolutions called for the cre¬ 
ation of a group cm the rights of native peoples, a 


high commissioner for human rights. They also crit¬ 
icized the regimes in H Salvador and Afghanistan, 
and deplored, in unnsafiy strong language, the 
repression against Baha'is in Iran. 

But this re p r es sion is only one aspect of the cur¬ 
rent turmoil is Iran, where as many as 2,000 per- 
sons are estimated to have been executed. And tie 
impact of the public resolution may be undermined 
the fact that the subcommission passed up the 
ance to firmly condemn these wider rights 



MU 


U.S. Was on Blacklist 


The 26 subcomnrissioncrs are meant to be inde¬ 
pendent of their govemmems. Their main function 
ts to draw up a list of countries charged, in the UN 
terminology, with “patterns of gross violations of 
human rights.” This means abuses on such a scale 
and consistency that the government cannot possi¬ 
bly plead ignorance. 

Fwrh year the preliminary list is put together by 
five of the 26 subcommissioiiers from thousands of 
appeals submitted to the United Nations. This and 
other wintwiai is then reviewed by the full subcom¬ 
mission before being passed to the Human Rights 
Commission, the body which comprises 43 govern¬ 
ments, including the United Slates and the Soviet 
Union. The process is ponderous, but it carries the 
full weight of UN disapproval 


In recent years, the subcommission has 
bolder, even putting the United States oo the 
Hst for the treatment of Modes injriL This year * 
has only singled out seven countries: Af ghanista n. 
East Gammy, Argentina. Haiti, Paragu ay. Uru¬ 
guay and Venezuela (for the unexplained death Of 
about 200 Colombian migrant workers Iasi year)._ 

Although lean does not feature on the 1st, 
human rights pressure groups here have argued for 
some time that the Iraniangoremmeut is, by the 
employment of tribunals, systematically violating 
the Universal Declaration of Hitman Rights, -tbs 
International Covenant, bn Civil and PofiticaJ 
Rights and the Geneva conventions. 

On June 17, 1979, new regulations were adopted 
by the Iranian Revolutionary Council, tightening 
up the tribunals. 


demanded exemption from it on the grounds of £* 
current tunned or tire'war with Iraq —the sort of 
emergency that has caused Britain; for instance, to 
opt out c/nmchoftbe catxnam in Ulster^ • 

Soares dose to the subconnmsswa suggest that 
the most Beefy reason why Iran escapedceaKie 

five-asm working group 
that reviewed the cxmwnmirailions, effectively re¬ 


duced to four by the abscsce of the Nigerian mem, 
ber, was heavily influenced by its member.fo**/ 

Ftozada, who is mnoricr-af 
tow and jarfim e na gy affairs in. 


b nearest to Iran in its devotion to 
Islam, sad .such pratishmesi as catting oft ^e. 

stomas adulterers to deatb-fca 
ie wrath 




already atneted the 


of human rights Jtetcv. 


But tins left “glaring om&zossT accenting to a 
report bv the International Conuiiission of Jarisw; 
no right'to confer in private with lawyers bdore or 
during a criaL “madcquatc time” allowed for pre¬ 
paring for a trial most seriously, no right ef 
appeal All, in the view of thejurists, violate jibe 
Inter national Covenant on Civil and P o liti ca l 
Rights, which Iran signed in 1975. 

Iran has promised the United Nations a hew re¬ 
port on how it is applying the covenant and has not 


Another influential member of the group « 
though* to have bees Vsevolod Sofmsky of the So¬ 
viet Union, tire former Soviet ambassador is New 
Zealand who was expcSed last year for alkgogy 
brlpreg to finance Nbw Zealand opposition parbw. 


f 
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fist last year for Bugcrtrog 
thos i wju iflg a posable n 



prece den t for 
tSu 
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coup. 

Reacting swiftly after Ll CoL 
Antonio Tejero Molina led 2S8 
Civil Guards into parliament, the 
king, who is commander of the 
armed forces, rallied other waver¬ 
ing generals and defused the coup. 
Detailed pretrial testimony, which 
bos been leaked to the press, has 
disclosed among other things that 
on Feb. 23 Juan Carlos personally 
answered telephone colls from sev¬ 
eral foreign leaders who expressed 
their support tor Spam's endan¬ 
gered democracy. 


some of the plotters of a conversa¬ 
tion he had had with the Icing and 

queen “in the Pyrenees” in which 
Juan Carlos had purportedly ex¬ 
pressed his lack of confidence in 
Adolfo Suarez, who resigned as 
premier two weeks later. 

According to this account, Gen. 
Armada told the assembled sol¬ 
diers that the king had been con¬ 
sidering a possible list of succes¬ 
sors to Mr. Suarez, but had found 
none satisfactory. The king fa¬ 
vored a civilian government, ac¬ 
cording to the Tejero statement, 
while the queen inclined to a “gov¬ 
ernment of soldiers.” 

Gen. Armada has denied meet¬ 
ing with CoL Tejero, and the pos¬ 
ture he adopts in the court-martial 
will importantly affect the attempt 
of the other plotters to implicate 
the king. The tads of Gen. Arma¬ 
da’s defense seems so far to be that 
on Feb. 23 he simply attempted to 
avoid bloodshed in the Cortes 


Dublin’s 'Nonsectarian’ Plan Stirring Debate WOR LD NEWS BRIEF'S 
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seizure. 


Reagan Coils Free Markets 


United Press Imernatimai 

DUBLIN — A national debate 
on constitutional chang e appeared 
cer tain Tuesday as the country’s 
national newspapers backed Pre¬ 
mier Garret FitzGerald’s “crusade 
for a genuine and nonsectarian re¬ 
public.” 

Mr. FitzGerald's proposals, 
made daring a national radio inter¬ 
view Sunday and fiercely attacked 
by the main opposition party, call 
for rescinding the republic’s tradi¬ 
tional claim to Northern Ir elan d 
and legalizing divorce, currently 
prohibited by the constitution. 

The Irish Republic’s constitu¬ 
tion claims jurisdiction over all of 
Ireland, including the six counties 
of Ulster, which remained under 
British rule when the republic was 
founded in 1920. Three counties of 
Ulster became part of the republic 
in the partition. 

‘Nonsectarian’ State 


Crucial to World Economy 


Bv Let? Lescaze 


Washington Pcsi Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan pledged continuing sup¬ 
port for international lending insti¬ 
tutions Tuesday in a speech prima¬ 
rily devoted to praise for free mar¬ 
ket economies. 

Speaking to international econo¬ 
mists. bankers and finance minis¬ 
ters at the annml meeting of the 
World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund, the president 
gave no" details of the American 
support but stressed the impor¬ 
tance to developing nations of pri¬ 
vate investment as well as interna¬ 
tional aid. 

“The societies which have 
achieved the most spectacular, 
broad-based economic progress in 
the shortest period of time "are not 
the most tightly controlled, nor 
necessarily the biggest in size, nor 
the wealthiest in natural re¬ 
sources.” Mr. Reagan said. 

“No. what unites them all is 
their willingness to believe in the 
magic of the marketplace.” 


Reward Supported 


Mr. Reagan said it is a funda¬ 
mental human ideal “that individ¬ 
ual effort deserves economic 
reward.” 

Depriving people of reward for 
their work crashes their spirit, he 
said. “So let me speak plainly: We 
cannot have prosperity and suc¬ 
cessful development without eco¬ 
nomic freedom. Nor can we pre¬ 
serve our personal and political 
freedoms without economic free¬ 
dom.” 

Mr. Reagan also told the devel¬ 
oping countries that the greatest 
contribution they can make to de¬ 
velopment is to put their “own fi¬ 
nancial and economic house in or¬ 
der.” 

Receiving his speech coolly, the 
approximately 2,000 delegates 
gave the U.S. president only polite 
applause at the end of the address. 

The meeting is being held at a 
time of dismal economic predic¬ 
tions for many nations. It is also a 
time when Third World nations 
are expressing dissatisfaction with 
aid and development funds being 
provided by the industrialized 
powers. 


The Reagan administration has 
come under sharp criticism for al¬ 
lowing High interest razes, which 
foreign officials say have an ad¬ 
verse impact on their own econo¬ 
mies. 

In his address at the outset of 
the annual meeting, Mr. Reagan 
urged other nations to follow the 
example of his tax- and budget¬ 
cutting programs. The United 
States and other, unnamed indus¬ 
trialized countries “have over¬ 
spent. overtaxed and overregulat¬ 
ed,” Mr. Reagan said, “with the re¬ 
sult being slow growth and soaring 
inflation.” 

The president said the United 
Stales has provided more than 
SI30 billion in concessional assist¬ 
ance to other nations in the last 
three decades. “The American peo¬ 
ple have proved themselves to be 
as compassionate and caring as 
any on earth, and we will remain 
so.” Mr. Reagan said. 

He made no pledge to maintain 
international assistance at any par¬ 
ticular level and said that because 
of his strong support for the World 
Bank “we feel a special responsi¬ 
bility to provide constructive 
suggestions to make it more effec¬ 
tive.” 

Mr. Reagan said he is looking 
forward to the 22-nation North- 
South s ummi t in Cancun, Mexico, 
next month as an opportunity to 
discuss development problems. 
His speech, however, appeared de¬ 
signed to lower the expectations of 
developing countries mat he might 
propose a large-scale new aid de¬ 
velopment program for the Third 
World. 


Mr. FitzGerald said he wanted 
to create a “genuine and nonsec- 
tarian" republic acceptable to 
Protestants in the north. 


The Irish Independent, the 
country’s largest circulation news¬ 
paper, said opposition leader and 
former Premier Charles J. 
Haughey had ov err eacted in his 
criticisms of Mr. FitzGerald’s pro¬ 
posals. ^ 

The Irish T imes called for “three 
cheers for FitzGerald** and said 
Mr. Haughey was “a bit off with 
his talk of ... giving the union¬ 
ists [northern Protestants] propa¬ 
ganda to use against us." 

Meanwhile, the Labor Party, the 
junior partner in Mr. FitzGerald’s 
coalition, said it would introduce a 
bill in Parliament to permit di¬ 
vorce. 



Security forces saturated a district of West Belfast Tuesday after gunmen kffied one part-time 
sokKer of the Ulster Defense RegroenL a predotnmantfy Protestant im^, and badly wotuided another. 


Britain’s Labor Parly Says It Favors high Reunification 


‘Free Vote’ Sought 


Labor leader Michael O’Leary 
said a majority in Parliament 
would favor such a measure if 
members were permitted a “free 
vote” instead of being bound by 
stria party lines. 

Even if Par liam ent approved the 
law it would have to be submitted 
to a popular referendum, which 
observers said had little chance of 


BRIGHTON, England — Britain's opposition La¬ 
bor Party adopted a resolution Tuesday advocathra 
the eventual reunification of Northern Ireland with 
the Irish Republic. 

The measure on Northern Ireland was likely to 
alarm the one mrllinn Protestants in the province, 
who fiercely oppose bong merged into a nation dom¬ 
inated by 3 j mutton Catholics. 

The policy was drawn up by Labor’s National Ex¬ 
ecutive last aimmcr and marked a divergence in the 
traditional bipartisan approach to Northern Ir eland 
by the Labor and Ccmservatrve parties. 


But the 1,200 delegates to Labor’s annual confer¬ 
ence overwhelmingly rejected resolutions by dele¬ 
gates who wanted to commit a future Labor govern¬ 


ment to “immediately beginning” withdrawal of Brit¬ 


ish troops and to the ending of British rule in the 
province. 

“Withdrawal would be a complete abdication of 
oar responsibility,” the party chairman, Alex Kitson, 
told the delegates. - ■' 

Mr. Kitson was cheered when he said Labor, Eke 
the Conservatives, rejected granting political states 
to jailed guerrillas of the 
of the nationalists are on 1 : 


an near Belfast. 


Unofficial Study Group for Jews 


passing. 

Mr. FitzGerald, in for 

renunciation of Dublin's claim to 
the north, said he would not pur¬ 
sue his claim until he felt there was 
majority backing for it. Mr. 
Haughey*s angry reaction to the 
proposal Monday indicated there 
was little chan ce of that. 

Mr. Hanghey’s Fianna Fail Par¬ 
ty has 80 seats in Parliament to 82 
for Mr. FitzGerald's Fine Gad 
Party, with a handful of independ¬ 
ents holding the b alan ce of power. 


Is Reported Barred in Soviet City 


By David KL Shi pier 

New York Times Service 

JERUSALEM —The Soviet au¬ 
thorities are reported to have 
closed an unofficial “Jewish uni¬ 
versity” in Kharkov and arrested 
one of its organizers, according to 
information reaching Soviet 
igres in IsraeL 


cording to Edith Franfcd. director 
of Hebrew University's Soviet-East 
search Ceni 


iter. 



Brandt Urges Talks 

BONN (Renters) — Willy 
Brandt, former West German 
chancellor, Tuesday urged world 
leaders attending next month’s 
North-South summit meeting in 
Mexico to find the will to begin 
global negotiations between indus¬ 
trialized and developing countries. 


The study group, tcaching week¬ 
end courses in apartments for 
about 25 children of would-be em¬ 
igres, started about a year ago, ac- 


The goal, she said, was to 
students up to levels they wouli 
face in IsraeL Seven instructors 
taught chemistry, physics, English, 
higher mathematics, applied math¬ 
ematics, Hebrew and Jewish histo¬ 
ry, she said. 


der 

and 


One of the organizers, Akscant- 
3 - Paritsky, was arrested Aug. 28 
id charged with anti-Soviet 


Sahfier Killed in Belfast 


Reagan to Meet Press 

WASHINGTON (UPI) — Pres¬ 
ident Reagan will hold his first for¬ 
mal news conference in more than 
three months Thursday afternoon, 
a While House aide said Tuesday. 


BELFAST (AP) — Gunmen be¬ 
lieved to be Irish Republican 
Army guerrillas killed an off-duty 
soldier of the Ulster Defense Regi¬ 
ment and badly wounded another 
Tuesday as the men watched work¬ 
mates playing soccer, police re¬ 
ported. 

A police spokesman said at least 
two gunmen opened up on the 
men from a car in the Springfield 
Road district. A passing police pa¬ 
trol car chased the auto and 
rammed it. Three men were arrest- 


Pakistan- Afghanistan Talks 


Said to Make No Progress 


standcr, winch carries a nWTim| 'm 
penally of three years in prison 
and five of internal exile, she said. 

Word of the arrest was passed to 
friends in Israel who spoke with 
Mr. Paritsky’s wife; Pofiaa, fay tele¬ 
phone. She and others associated 
with the study group said tW 
eight of Mr. Pantsky*s acquain¬ 
tances had been summoned for in¬ 
terrogation and warned *h*« they 
would be imp riso ned if they scot 
any letters of protest to the author¬ 
ities. 

In addition. Mis. Paritsky told 
Dina Beilin, an emigre in Israel, 
that officials had told Kharkov 
Jews that a trial of “Zionist 
agents” was coming np soon. 


By Bernard D. Nossirer 

New York Times S&nce 


UN spokesman, Rudolf Stajduhar, 


ed and guns seized, police said. 


No Progress Seen in Haig- Gromyko Talks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Haig-Gromvko meeting with only 
interpreters’ present. Nearly three 
of the four hours of last Wednes¬ 
day’s meeting also consisted of a 
one-on-one encounter. 

Mr. Fischer bad no explanation 
for the restricted nature of the 
meetings, except to say that the 
two men preferred it that way. 


A major part of Monday’s meet¬ 
ing concerned bilateral issues such 
trade and economic relations. 


as 


which were not covered on 
Wednesday. Mr. Fischer also said 
that “humanitarian questions.” ap¬ 
parently referring to such matters 
as the emigration of Soviet Jews, 
were discussed. 

Another topic in the final meet¬ 


ing was the negotiations scheduled 
to begin in Geneva on Nov. 30 be¬ 
tween the two nations on the limi¬ 
tation of medium-range nuclear 
forces in Europe. The announce¬ 
ment of these talks foil owing 
Wednesday’s meeting was, as ex¬ 
pected, die only substantive ac¬ 
complishment of the Haig-Gro- 
myko encounter. 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. — 
Pakistan and Afghanistan have 
failed to make progress in indirect 
negotiations here on the issue of 
removing Soviet troops from Af-’ 
ghanistan, according to officials 
dose to the talks. 

With Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim as the intermediary, the 
Afghan and Pakistani foreign min¬ 
isters have been discussing the is¬ 
sue over the last two weeks. But 
the talks have gene nowhere on 
matters of subsumes, according to 
those involved it was reported on 
Monday. 

The officials derive some satis¬ 
faction from the fact that the indi¬ 
rect negotiations wQl continue and 
that Mr. Waldheim's office win re¬ 
main a channel of m nrnrnniaih m 
between the two countries. The 


said “The talks took place in a 
constructive spirit.” 

Officials said however, that 
each side held fast to its public po¬ 
sition. Af ghanistan joSStS that it 
cannot consider the departure of 
Soviet forces until it receives a 
pledge of noninterference from 
Pakistan, backed by the major 
powers. That is taken to mean that 
Afghanistan wants a promise that 
Pakistan wifi not serve as a conduit 
for arms to insurgents seeking to 
overthrow the Marxist government 
in Kabul, backed by 85,000 Soviet 
troops. 


U.S. Aide Sees Arms Talks Early in 5 82 


Even this accomplishment was a 
highly qualified one, in view of the 
continuing disagreement between 


tourers 

BRUSSELS — A senior U.S. of¬ 
ficial said Tuesday that Suategic 
Arms Limitation Talks with the 
Soviet Union should start in Feb¬ 
ruary or March. 

Eugene Rostow, director of the 
U.S. .Arras Control and Disarma¬ 
ment Agency, said that the talks 
would be held in Geneva and be 
closely coordinated with the U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations on European- 
based medium-range nuclear mis¬ 
siles opening in the same citv Nov. 
30. 

Moscow and Washington nego¬ 
tiated and signed a SALT-2 treaty 
in 1979, but the agreement has not 
been ratified by the U.S. Congress. 
President Reason wants to start 
new negotiations for what the 
United States would prefer to call 
Strategic Aims Reduction Talks 
(START). 

Mr. Rosier, who briefed the 
NATO allies Monday on the 


emerging U.S. doctrine on arms 
control, said at a news conference: 
“Our aim is to approach the two 
negotiations iQgeioer ” 


Palestinians Told 


Pakistan contends that a Soviet 
withdrawal must go hand in 
with any other agreements. 

Those engaged in the taTW be¬ 
lieve that the Soviet Union wifi not 
pull OUl its forces until it is cer tain 
the Afghan government of Presi¬ 
dent Babrak Kazmal is secure. 


Not Face to Face 


The U.S. official said that the di¬ 
viding line between the two sets of 
weapons was not dear and cot 
permanent since some Soviet stra¬ 
tegic weapons could be used 
against Western Europe as tactical 
weapons while, on the other hand, 
some medium-range missiles could 
be easil y transformed into strategic 
ones. 


the two rides about the weapons to 
be included in the negotiations. 
Last week's announcement said 

only that the talks would cover 
“those nuclear aims which were 
earlier discussed” during informal 
exchanges between U.S. and Soviet 
diplomats late last year. At that 
time, the diplomats disagreed on 
what weapons systems were to be 
limited, with the Russians pressing 
for a more extensive list than the 
Americans. 


To Form Regime 


The 


Unhid Presr International 


Romanian Defects to West 

The Associated Prrsx 


DUESSELDORF — A Romani¬ 
an. Radu Negulescu, has asked for 
asylum in West Germany, police 
sold Tuesday. Officers said Mr. 
Negulescu was runner-up in the 
I960 European Ping-Pong cham¬ 
pionships. 


“The outcome of the meetings 
essentially met our expectations,” 
Mr. Fischer said. These expecta¬ 
tions. os expressed by U.S. sources 
in advance, were that the two rides 
would disagree sharply on every¬ 
thing except the opening of the Eu¬ 
ropean mivrilr talks, but that 
precise understanding of each 
other's positions could be ob tained 
and the stage set for a continuing 
dialogue. 


CAIRO — President Anwar Sa¬ 
dat’s National Democratic Party 
urged the Palestinians Tuesday to 
establish a goveroment-in-exfie 
that would exchange diplomatic 
recognition with IsraeL 

The party’s congres s , meeting 
for the second day at Cairo Uni¬ 
versity, also condemned “the sus¬ 
picious moves that aim at serving 
Soviet interests in the Arab world 
and Africa.” It tingled out for at¬ 
tack the “friendship and 
tion" treaty signed 
Ethiopia and South Yemen m 
Aden last month. 

The three-day congress will hear 
reports by party and government 
wffiniaig cm the varioos aspects of 
state policy. Mr. Sadat will s 
the concluding session Wednesday 
evening. 


two foreign 
Agha Shahi or Pakistan and 

Mohammad Dost Of Af ghanistan 

— did not meet face to face. Paki¬ 
stan rejects any.step that may be 
regarded as conferring legitimacy 
on Mr. KaraaTs rule. Instead, Mr. 
Shahi met with Mr. Waldheim on 
Sept 19 and 26. Mr. Dost came to 
Mr. Waldheim’s office on SepL 23 
and 26. 


Soviet investigators have appar¬ 
ently suggested ftm* Mr. Paritsky 
is rocntaDy BL One investigator m 
reported fay Mr. POritsky’s wife to 
have cited an essay writte n far a 
Soviet school by one of his young 
da ugh ters. In it she wrote that she 
bad a real motherland and a step- 
motherland. 

. She depicted her real mother¬ 
land as a sunny place far away that 
she had never seen, and where a 
language was spoken that she did 
not know. Her stepmothedand, 
she said, has given her many nice 
thing s such as summer can^p 
songs, but is not nice because it 
svxll not Jet her go to her real 
motherland. 

The investigator reportedly 
accused Mr. Paritsky of having 
written the essay or of having put 
his daughter up to it. ■ 

Mr. Paritsky, who has been 
refused an emigration visa, is in his 
early 40s and has worked as an 
electronics engineer in underwater 
acoustics, Mrs. Frxnkd said. Un¬ 
derwater . acoustics has applica¬ 
tions in submarine detection, 
is regarded as a sensitive research 
area m the Soviet Union. 


5 Arrests in Ktov Reported 


Mr. ■ Waldheim's special r 
sentative, Javier Perez de 



c- 

ar 


id coopera- 
by Libya, 
Yemen 


.of Peru, wifi see each of the foreign 
ministers again separately . this 
week. 


Because of the stalemate on the 
central issue, the new talks are ex¬ 
pected to deal with a politically 
less charged question, the tworau- 
fiou Afghan refugeees now in Paki¬ 
stan. The Pakistanis want-.^as¬ 
surances that the refugees wifi suf¬ 
fer no reprisals if they return 
home. 


MOSCOW (UPI) — Five Jews 
who were sit the Kiev, tra in station 
en route to toy a wreath at theltabi 
Yar memorial to the victims of a 
Nazi massacre have been attested, 
Jewish sources reported Monday. 
Fair of those arrested were sen¬ 
tenced to 15-day ja3. teems' an 
charges of hooliganism, hut the 
whereabouts of the fifth was un¬ 
known, the sources sahL 
The monument erected in 1976 
st the massacre site is dedicated to 
Soviet citizens and'POW.siddiers 
and officers of the Soviet Army, 
but 90 percent of those who were 
killed there in 194] are be&evdti'to 
have been Jews. • 


' 1 

5 Hijackers Divert Indian Airliner to Pahhtnk 


LAHORE, Pakistan — A domestic I nd i an airliner with H? 
aboard was bracked to Lahore Tuesday by five Indi a n s 


They demanded SSOOjOOO and the release of aj»doi »«epead- 
_jce laader and hb foBowets.Pakistaai negotiators said thetajnrjlmteti 
set a 10 aon. Wednesday deedfine but had not made cksr wfat weald 



metarimg afi 23 non-Indian pamenpn, wste iw- 
sent under 


way in the airport IcangevA^oati 
Indian plane was scheduled to fly them to New Delhi via Amrinor kUe 
Tuesday, a Pakistani 


London limes, Unions Reoch Provisional Jte 


LONDON — Print cation leaders reac he d a provisional 
Tuesday nffit that will allow The Times of London and 1 
Times to resume pubfication and cuds the threat of their 
closure, a nman official said. 


by publisher 
prevaEL" 1 


neatly imfr-ss there was; a quick settlem e nt of a labor dispute at the 


Len Murray, secretary-general of the Trades Unions Gongran a* 

--it. Picket lines that had famed- 



tion of the drily Tunes 


work Wednesday, Mr. Murray said. 


Wifi be lifted and printers will reun iB 


Error 9 Not Protests, Qoses Nadear Plant 


SAN LUIS OBISPO* Ca£f. ■—The Dabip Canyon nuclear power phH 
here has hatoed its coutrovenari start-up operation but not became of 


A plant official discovered tote Sunday that drawings used to lafcdl 

in Unit One of the plant as safe from eanhqosfcci 
>of pipes m Unit Two, As a result, the startup 
on .Monday..The erro r means the.plant exmot 
operate until the Unit One pipes sc checked and approved, which c oti M 



Earthquake readiness Iris been the major issue in the battle of Diablo 
Csnyoo, where more than. LWff demonstrators have been arrested in the 
tost two^weeks. The plant is bnfit ova an old earthquake fault. 


UN Report Assesses, hraeps Nuclear Strength 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. — Although acknowledging gwpw B.jjg 
information, a UN panel of experts reported Tuesday that Israel mi 
capable ct producing noring wopom and possessed means of defimv 
mg than to Middle Ess 



to examinr the “danger of the introdnetion of n&dear weapons in tie 
Middle East* It concluded that Israel could have possessed cadre 
weapon s a decade agfx. toradfi authorities have said ptibfiriy that tie 
country is capable of sRodnchtganfomtc weapons “fci a short tare,”** 
hare denied ita they nowIrad the weapons. 'Z 

In a report submitted by Mn Waldheim Tuesday to the UN Genoa! 
Assembly, the experts sad that on the basis of what to known 'tint 
land’s Pnnona nadear reactor, “the physical postibfity erishT tist. 
Israel might al re a dy hare enough weapoos-gnde material for srifiAt 
several bombs oarapanfafe to the bomb droppalby the United StsfoKB 
Nagasaki in 1945. 


Consulate's Attackers One False Names inPam 


PARIS — 



A Jnstice^ Dgrirtmem spokesman raid prisoners in 23 jrib 
Canary Islands to the nartbem Basque country -had refined 
support demands far a reform of the penal code, an cad w otb - , 

—i -i—.-•_ - --* . • • - • '••. r.'.W ' 


The strike, which began on Saturday in BascrionaY 
□ow invoked about a quarter of the country's prison 


The strike comes iigrinu a todmoaod of growin g iudjgnrtfrffllS i\ 
prison conditions-numbered praonera hra mcttturredotffe^S; f >4 
1977, according to offitiaL figures, bringing the total to I 4 

tbe system was built to handle. • p . •. 1 

Authorities hare .acknowledged that tlri prisoners’ demand* . f; 

&ed,butsaytheproblamcannQCbesof^ 


; 'I 



in Ft Salvador T a Su _ . 


THE HAGUE—The Dutehgo^ERUdto has joined FrancfctBd 
co m saying the leftist from r ;i,^ Salvador must be ghees >^^ |> A 




Mr. Benens said tire Dutch wanted to prompt a dialogue 
the repiesezitatire forces to restore democracy and end the 
Salvador.-He undetfined- that tire p wemneni still regards 1 
representative otpsrt of die people but. added, "We say the 
should talk with £ opposition* & ^actoCT^ccamnoSsSfeo 
violence/* ^ ■ . 





*’ . tfrtorffriar SdamaOmS 

MOSCOW K young Sovtot ooupfe and their twri j«H». 
Rasrian gnanb into tbe U.SL Embassy here under cover of a" 


Tuesday, then kft after to emlassy cWtotai* ft was 4* 

WtijfladmtiajBBnwra iwwth . •• ••• o 

The couple, who appeared to.be qt their tote 20s or earfyi30^ 
hourand45imntttrat^Uethe 

not nnm edia te fy provide any defoiZs on the cotipfo or-say 
wanted. 



) 
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By Adam Qymer . . 

. : ‘ ' to F^fSwSWc*.’ 

■ NEW YOR1C =-t : President 
pagan's once solid grip dzrpublic 
grifflort appears to be loosening 
ggnffwhat because -of .vonies 
ri^tthe economic situation, and 
hfe speech caning for more budget 
wftslast week did little or nothing 
reverse the slippage. .a New 
Yak Tixnes-CBS News Poll indi- 

. caK* ' ... ’ "■/ • . 

; The poll suggested that key pop- 
g^rion groups whose support has 
jjifted thfruiost were among these 
post pessimistic on 1 key economic 
questions.. _■ 

The poll also showed resistance 
L further budget cuts and nrihap- 


porte d the . proposed sale of 
AW ACS radar snrv eillanoe air- 
plan es to S audi Arabia. Thirty-sey- 
en percent were opposed ■ 10 the 
sale, and 43 percent had no o pin - 


sale, and 43 percent had no opin - 
ion. 1 

The 5-percent income tax cut 
that is to take effect Thursday is 
not providing much of a lift for 
Mr P Reagan. A dedining percent¬ 
age of the public smrf they planned 
to save or : invest, rather than 
spend, the extra dollars they would 
get from the tax cut, and there was 
a strong pre f er ence for giving it up 
rather than making major cuts in 
Social Security or the military 
budget. 
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U.S. Environmental Agency Cuts 
Sought as Workload Rises Rapidly 
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U.S ; Defexse Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger commented on a chart showing the size of a 
Sonet tank factory at a news conference Tuesday that was beamed to NATO headquarters 

ID Brussels. The mvflinA nf tk^ nlont AivfRno n«c ctnunmvincAil #ui Q mun nf WocKmntnn 


For example, 64 percent of the 
public said they would prefer “giv¬ 
ing ~np the tax cut Congress just 
voted for to main™ cuts in mOi- 
taiv expenditures if those were the 
only possible ways to balance the 
budget. Twenty-three percent 
chose cutting mihtaiy funds. 

By an even heavier margin of 82 
to 10 percent, the respondents pre¬ 
ferred giving up the tax cut to cut¬ 
ting Social Security. Choosing be- 
tween cutting the militar y budget 
or Social Security, 59 percent said 
they would cut mflitaiy funds and 
23 percent Social Security. 

The black-white difference nar¬ 
rowed a little, with 59 percent of 
the whites and 14 percent of the 
blacks approving. In June, 66 per¬ 
cent of the whites and 13 percent 
of the blacks approved. Forty per¬ 
cent oT all those "interviewed, nn< j 
74 percent of the blacks, said they 
believed Me. Reagan displayed 
“not much* 9 concern about the 
“needs and problems of poor peo¬ 
ple.** 

P erhap s the most worrisome po¬ 
litical implication for Mr. Reagan 
was that his Thursday night speech 
had no discernible impact. Previ¬ 
ous televised addresses gained 
more support for his policies and 
helped him win difficult congres¬ 
sional tests. The poll included 
hints that the speech may have 
halted further declines among 
some groups in the population, but 
they were quite vague. 


Grts Opposed 
iinple, 64 oero 


n of the 


i§$ 


*■ K 


t j wae interviewed said they would 
. fcfrmg the president if the economy 
aid not improve., 

Fifty-three percent said they ap- 
nrnved of Mn -Reagan’s handling 
KTjob, *h0e*3 perat disap¬ 
proved, a level about the san» as 
h«to Jwinjy Carter held four 
vears ago. Tins was-down from 59 
Lre^tm the taiLTimes-CBS poll 
mJune. ■-'-j'.v! 
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The (jnarteriy poD of 1,479 vot- 
ing-age Americans found the 
strongest declines in support 
' v ' v among population groups whose 
: backing had seemed most tenta- 
L five, such.as Democxats, young 
-5s. people, the less educated and sub- 
-urban residents. Mr. Reagan's sup- 
pattens said they liked him more 
for personal qualities than far his 
"ji 5 policies; while his critics chiefly 
" ^ disliked his policies. , - . 

in ihe tdqpbone survey, begun 
early last week and completed 
Sunday, his handling of fmeign 
-c policy won the support of 52 per- 
omt of those polled, and his poucy 
toward the Soviet Union was 
_■< backed by 62 pereenL While 20 
percent of those interviewed called 
L bis foreign policy “too aggressive” 
r; -: and 10 percent said it was “too 
weak," 59 patent said it showed 
^ “the right level of firmness.” 

Only 20 percent said they sup- 


U.S, Promotes Book on Soviet Strength 


_ The Assodmed Press 

BRUSSELS — The U.S. Defense Department 
went to rare lengths Tuesday to publicize in Eu¬ 
rope its glossy, mustration-packednew booklet on 
Soviet militar y strength. 

The booklet, released in Washington at a news 
conference by Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger, has been under study by members of 
NATO's 15 national delegations for more than a 
wedc. More copies were handed out here on Tues¬ 
day. 

In an unusual public relations operation, Mr. 
Weinberger's news conference at the Pentagon 
was relayed live by close-circuit television to a 


NATO auditorium filled with European journal¬ 
ists, broadcasters and military officials. 

Before the broadcast, one of the authors of the 
book was on hand to give the audience back¬ 
ground information on its contents. The official, 
who declined to be identified, also refused to say 
what previously secret material had been declassi¬ 
fied in the book. The booklet was produced in 
response to a request by European defense minis¬ 
ters last March for evidence of Soviet strength. 

[The Soviet Union said Tuesday night that the 
U.S. booklet had been released to confuse, intimi¬ 
date and misinf orm public opinion in the West, 
Reuters reported from Moscow.] 


Another U.S. AWACS Problem: Air Force 
Cannot Find Enough Officers to Fly Them 


Hinckley Attorneys Indicate 
Insanity Defense Planned 


~ By Laura A Kieman 

Vashmgtou Poa Service 
WASHINGTON — Lawyers for 
JohifW. Hinckley Jr., officially ad¬ 
mitting that (hoe is no dispute 
that uinr 'client shot President 
Reagan and three other people tin 
March 30, say they will argue that 
the defendant was insane at .the 
time and should not be hdd crimi- 
aaUyiesponrible for Ins acts. 

Mr. HBndsley’s lawyers also 
asked Monday for separate trials 
and separate juries to consider the 
questions , of Mr. HmddeyV ac¬ 
tions and mental stale if- the gow‘ 
erament does not accept that de¬ 
fense contention.- 
Mr. Hindcfcy faces up to fife iii 
prison if convicted of aE charges in 
a 13-count indictment 

U.S. Nary Jet Crashes 


The defense lawyers also asktd 
the court to pro hibi t the govern¬ 
ment from using as evidence state- 
marts that Mr. Hinckley made to 
law enforcement officials and psy- 
chiatris ts after his arrest, ana re- 


MANILA—A UA Navy F-14 
Tomcat crashed in the Arabian 
Sea while on a ioutine flight Tues¬ 
day after its two-mah crew gected 
safely, the Navy said.. 


- Washington because of extensive 
publicity. 

In acting the court to fisaUcrw 
' statemmts that Mr. Hinddey 
i made to law enforcement officials 
immediately after his arrest, the 
odefense lawyers acknowledged that 
~therr client had waived bis right to 
remain alenL But they contended 
•that he was improperly denied ac- 
erss to an attorney after he rcpeat- 
~edly asked to taDc with one and 
was questioned without one pres¬ 
ent. 

Monday’s court fiTm g g made it 
apparent that Mr. Hinckley's trial 
will focus on his mental state at 
the time of the shooting and prob¬ 
ably will be marked by. long and 
detailed testimony from psychia¬ 
trists and psychologists on both 
sides. 


By Bill Peterson 

Washington Poa Service 

WASHINGTON —A new prob¬ 
lem has crept up almost unnoticed 
in the gathering storm over the sale 
of AWACS radar planes to Saudi 
Arabia: There is a serious shortage 
of officers to rwan the planes the 
United Stales flies. 

Air Force officers apparently do 
not find much satisfaction or 
reward in working 'on one of ther 
most sophisticated surveillance air¬ 
craft in the world, according to 
congressional spokesmen. The 
crews find the hours long and the 
pay inadequate 

Besides, the typical AWACS of¬ 
ficer spends 150 days a year away 
from home in places such as Ice¬ 
land, South Korea and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. 

The shortage is particularly 
acute among experienced weapons 
controllers —the captains, majors 
and lieutenant colonels'who over¬ 
see the high-priced electronic gear 
aboard the planes. 

The Air Force is required to 
have 379 supervisory personnel to 
man its 25 Airborne warning and 
Control Systems planes, but can 
master only 288, accordin g to Sol 
B arry Goldwater, Republican of 
Arizona. It is required to have 32 
field officers (majors or above), 
but has only 12. 

Few Volunteers 

It has not had much luck finding 
volunteers, either. When the Air. 
Force put out a call in 1980 for 78 
mission commandos with the rank 
of major or higher, there were only 
17 lakers. 


Sen. Goldwater says the situa¬ 
tion “is now severe and win wor¬ 
sen,” especially if Congress ap¬ 
proves. the sale erf five AWACS 
planes to Saudi Arabia and U.S. 
officers are dispatched to train the 
Saudis. 

The controller shortage is 
blamed on several things. Pan of 
it, according to Sen. Goldwater, is 
the old problem of keeping highly 
skilled people in the armed forces. 
As soon as they are trained, “the 
electronics people are waiting right 
outside the school building with 
their hands to grab them at one, 
two and three tunes the pay they 
would have received if they stayed 
in the service,” Sen. Goldwater 
said recently oh the Senate floor. 


But the AWACS crews also have 
some roedal problems. One is the 
time that crew members, all sta¬ 
tioned at Tinker Air Force Base in 
Oklahoma, have to spend away 
from home. 

Hard feelings also result from 
pay differentials on each plane. 
Simply put, the officers in the 
front of the plane are paid more 
than those in the back. Pilots and 
navigators in the cockpit get 5306 
a month in extra flight pay while 
controllers get $110 in hazardous 
duty pay. 

The House moved to correct 
that recently by adopting an 
amendment to the miliiaxy pay 
bin.'Under the amendment, cap¬ 
tains, majors, lieutenant colonels 
and colonels with from six to 18 
years' experience would get an ex- 
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Bill on Telephone System 
May Expand Pentagon Role 
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By Merrill Brown 

Washington Poa Service 

WASHINGTON — Legislation 
□earing final Senate action would 
dramatically shift some of the gov¬ 
ernment's power to regulate the 
nation's telephone system from the 
Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion to military agencies, accord¬ 
ing to industry and government 
sources. 

Although the legislation, de¬ 
signed to deregulate the phone in¬ 
dustry, would not give the Penta¬ 
gon a role in setting long-distance 
rates, the Defense Department 
powers could have an indirect ef¬ 
fect on the quality and cost of tele¬ 
phone service. 

The legislation would allow Lhe 
president, on a Defense Depart¬ 
ment recommendation, to require 
a communications company to 
provide any services, fatalities or 
equipment “to promote the nation¬ 
al defense and security or Lhe 
emergency preparedness of the na¬ 
tion." No state of emergency 
would have to be declared. Under 
current law such powers are gener¬ 
ally reserved for wartime. 

For example, military officials 
could order limits on types of 
equipment companies could sell to 
consumers if they felt that equip¬ 
ment might harm the national 
American Telephone Sc Telegraph 
network. 

! Warning in Memo 

The acting director of the Sys- 
i terns Evaluation Division of the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, AX. Henrichsen, warned 
in a memo to the agency's general 
counsel that if the bill was enacted 
it would give the Defense Depart¬ 
ment “statutory authority to im¬ 
pose ‘national security* require¬ 
ments on the telecommunications 
industry apparently without review 
except bv the courts." 

The emergency management 
agency is charged with handling 
the civ ilian response to major em¬ 
ergencies. 

A number of communications 
experts suggest that the shift of 
power should be of concern on 
economic, policy and potentially 
even civil liberties grounds. They 
said a stepped-up role for the De¬ 
fense Department could under¬ 
mine competition, which helps 
give consumers alternatives to 
AT&T for equipment and long¬ 
distance sendees. Some critics of 
the bill argue that Congress should 
consider carefully whether it wants 


the military involved in decisions 
affecting the civilian communica¬ 
tions network. 

“There are significant provisions 
of the bill which are unduly favor¬ 
able to the Department of Defense 
to the potential detriment of the 
ratepayers," said a policy-maker 
whose views were typical of those 
obtained from a dozen communi¬ 
cations attorneys, lobbyists and 
U.SL officials. “It’s like a hidden 
defense budget item. Gearly, there 
is too much of a shift of power to 
the Defense Department.” 

The legislation, a revision of the 
Communications Act of 1934, is 
designed to deregulate parts of the 
industry and free AT&T from legal 
constraints to compete in unregu¬ 
lated communications markets. 

The bQL S. 898. was passed by 
the Senate Commerce Committee, 
16 to 1, more than two months 
ago, with no debate on the defense 
sections. It may be considered on 
the Senate floor as soon as this 
week and has been expected to 
gain Senate approval. 

Access to System 

Pentagon officials are trying to 
use the legislation to resolve ac¬ 
knowledged management and 
technological problems that plague 
the nation's military and emergen¬ 
cy communications system. 

AT&T competitors are especial¬ 
ly concerned about provisions of 
the bill giving the secretaries of 
commerce, defense or state the 
power to block disclosure of con¬ 
struction or operation information 
submitted to the FCC on the 
ground that disclosure would be 
“detrimental to the national de¬ 
fense and security." The FCC 
would be prohibited from releas¬ 
ing the information without the 
approval of the president, who 
would be advised on the matter by 
the Pentagon. 

This provision could undercut 
the ability erf AT&T competitors 
to learn of technological changes 
in telephone equipment needed by 
the companies so they can hook 
their equipment c*r rains into the 
Bell System's local telephone net¬ 
work. The Defense Department 
and AT&T long have maintained a 
dose working relationship that the 
department says simplifies mainte¬ 
nance and expansion of govern¬ 
ment communications needs. 

But critics note that AT&T pro¬ 
vides without charge communica¬ 
tions tasks worth millio ns of dol¬ 
lars'for the Defense Department 


era 5400 a month in hazardous 
duty pay. Tbe bill is now before a 
conference committee. 


Haig Open to AWACS Accord 

WASHINGTON fUPI) — Sec¬ 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig 
Jr. said Tuesday that he would not 
“discount any possibility" for 
compromise on the sale of the 
AWACS radar p lanes to Saudi 
Arabia, while the the Senate Re¬ 
publican leader suggested that 
“modification" might save the 
SS.5-billion arms deal. 

“I hope some way can be found 
to take the stress and tension out 
of tbe proposal, through modifica¬ 
tion,” Sen. Howard H. Baker of 
Tennessee said. 


M I believe it's desirable we have 
certain modifications in the pro¬ 
posal to ensure its passage.” he 
said, adding that he expects a pro¬ 
posal from tbe administration 
Wednesday. Despite strong oppo¬ 
sition in both houses of Congress, 
there is “still a chance we can 
make the AWACS proposal, if 
you’ll pardon the expression, fly.” 
he said. 


By P hili p Shabecoff 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
ad min istration is seeking to slash 
the staff size and operating budget 
of the Environmental Protection 
Agency by more than 30 percent 
during the next two fiscal years, 
putting in question its ability to 
carry out the casks mandated by 
Congress, according to civil ser¬ 
vants in the agency. 

Tbs cuts would come at a time 
when the agency’s workload is in¬ 
creasing at a rapid rate because of 
programs enacted by Congress, in¬ 
cluding the new Supeitund to 
dean up hazardous wastes across 
the country and the broad effort to 
protect h uman health from their 
toxic che micals, including the 
cleanup of drinking water. 

Byron Nelson, chief spokesman 
for the environmental agency, who 
is traveling in the West with EPA 
administrator Anne M. Gorsuch, 
was asked Monday about the re¬ 
ported budget and personnel cuts. 

“We must emphasize that all of 
the figures are very pre liminar y,” 
he said. “The administrator has 
not signed off on some of them or 
even seen some of them. He added 
that “there is still waste within this 
agency that can be eliminated 
without imp edin g progress toward 
the nation's environmental goals." 

Morgan Kinghora, comptroller 
of the EPA staled that the agency 
had received a notice from the Off¬ 
ice of Management and Budget 
that it was to make the additional 
12-percent budget cuts called for 
by the president last week for Lhe 
fiscal year starting Thursday. Mr. 
Kinghom said he did not know 
bow the cut would be applied or 
“what further cuts wfll occur be¬ 
yond the proposed 12 percent.” 

Documents provided by officials 
wi thin the agen cy indicate that the 
cutbacks in money and personnel 
will continue beyond the coining 
fiscal year. A “decision unit analy¬ 
sis." from Mrs. Gorsuch's office 
indicates that she is seeking to ter¬ 
minate 3,200 permanent full-time 
employees in the 1982 and 1983 
fiscal years. That would be 30.8 
percent of the 1981 agency 
strength of 10J3S1. The document 
also indicates that the agency ex¬ 
pects to lose an additional 6 per- 

Bern Approves Buying 

Israeli Anti-Tank Arm 

■ 

The Associated Press 

BERN — The Swiss parliament 
has approved the purchase of Is¬ 
raeli anti-tank projectiles worth 76 
million Swiss francs ($38 million). 

The order is part of a 584-mil¬ 
lion Swiss franc package of anti¬ 
tank weapons voted by tbe lower 
house Monday, most of the funds 
going to replenish the country's 
stock of U^.-made Dragon mis¬ 
siles. The package now goes to tbe 
upper house. 


cent of its work force in each year 
to attrition. 

The additional 12-percent budg¬ 
et reduction called for by Mr. 
Reagan last week for fiscal 1982 
would come on top of the 12 per¬ 
cent already t rimm ed from the 
agency’s operating budget in the 
first round of cuts. 

According to officials in the 
agency, Mrs. Gorsuch has now 
proposed an additional 20-percent 
cut in the operating budget for the 
fiscal year beginning Oct. 1,1982. 

Conrad W. Carter, one of the 
agency’s chief budget officers until 
he resigned six weeks ago, said be 
had been told by staff officials that 
the budget office last week pro¬ 
jected the operating budget in the 
1984 fiscal year would provide 
spending authority of 5700 mil¬ 
lion. “That's about half of what 
President Carter asked for in 
1982," he said. 

Effect of Inflation 

William Drayton, former assist¬ 
ant administrator and chief budget 
officer of the EPA under lhe 
Carter administration, said that in¬ 
flation would reduce the agency's 
spending power by 10 percent in 
the 1982 fiscal year and an esti¬ 
mated 5 to 10 percent the follow¬ 
ing year. 

“In other words, after Reagan’s 
first 20 mouths in office, the agen¬ 


cy will not be able to purchase 60 
percent of the staff, research, aid 
to tbe state programs and enforce¬ 
ment it previously could,” Mr. 
Drayton asserted. 

Also, Lhe workload given the 
agency by Congress, particularly 
in the field of regulating chemicals 
and other toxic substances, will 
about double in the early 1980s 
and perhaps double a gain before 
the end of the decade because of 
the stream of new chemicals enter¬ 
ing the marketplace. 

Giant Atom Plant 


Is Built in Russia 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
has completed the first of a new 
generation of giant nuclear power 
stations, a 4,CW0-megawatt plant 
near Leningrad, Tass reported 
Tuesday. 

The "plant, made up of four 
1,000-megawatt blocks, had been 
completed ahead of schedule and 
was already producing electricity 
at full capacity, the agency said. 

Its output Was due to supply a 
large pan of the energy needs of 
the Leningrad region, it said add¬ 
ing that power would also be di¬ 
rected to ihe Baltic republics and 
exported to Finland- 
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Three good reasons for 
investing in the German equity market 

via UNIFONDS now: 


First 

The overall market level is still low and lead¬ 
ing stocks appear cheap, reflecting the weak 
performance of the German stock market in 1979 
and 1980 in comparison with major international 
markets. 


Since the beginning of this decade the 
Deutschmark has depreciated approx. 40 per 
cent against the US-Dollar, more than discoun-' 
ting adverse developments in the German eco¬ 
nomy and disregarding a turn to the better in 
some key areas. By investing now you benefit 
from the dual opportunity of a low market and an 
overly depressed currency. 


Third 

UNIFONDS concentrates by charter on 
German stocks only. Its solid performance record 
has been achieved by an investment approach 
which aims not only at the “big stocks" but also 
at the growth potential of smaller companies 
which often is difficult to assess for a foreign 
investor. A substantial portion of the portfolio, is 
invested in 1981 stock market favorites 
mentioned below: 

1981 performance until mid August: 
Preussag + 86 % 

Altana -h 42 % 

Schering + 36 % 

Daimler-Benz + 35 % 

Kali+Salz +24% 


UNIFONDS represents a very 
suitable vehicle to take advantage of this 
investment scenario. 


Union-Investment-Gesellschaft mbH 

Neue Mainzer Strasse 33-35 
6000 Frankfurt/Main 1, FR. Germany 
Phone: 611 /25 67-1. Tel ex: 0412 959 


Coupon: 

P.:»r more iniorrn^non please comics Linion-iti-.esimerai-GmbH 
P.G.E 16767. D-6000 FianHun 16 . F R.Germany 
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What the World Bank Is For 


The United States persists in treating the 
World Bank as though it were the competitor 
of the privately owned commercial banks. 
The Reagan administration seems to tbinlc of 
World Bank loans to the Third World as sim¬ 
ple public subsidies — the international 
equivalent of welfare — while commercial 
bank loans represent the desirable discipline 
of private business. In fact, the genius of the 
World Bank has been its ability to colla¬ 
borate with private lenders to supplement 
their resources, to enforce conditions on 
loans and to reduce the risks in international 
banking. 

Political reality sharply limits the pressure 
that a commercial bank —particularly a U.S. 
bank — can bring to bear on the government 
of a Third World country with a delinquent 
loan. It's very easy for governments to raise a 
cry of imperialism and dollar diplomacy. It’s 
harder for them to bring that kind of accusa¬ 
tion against a World Bank 1 delegation that 
might be made up of, say, two Indian econo¬ 
mists and an Argentinian engineer. No loan 
to the World Bank has ever been defaulted. 
When the World Bank participates in a de¬ 
velopment project, it provides a real measure 
of reassurance to the commercial banks that 
are also participating. If the United States 
were to diminish its support for the World 
Bank, it would not only reduce developing 
countries' access to concessional — that is, 
subsidized — credit. It would reduce their 
access to commercial credit as well. 

When Secretary of Slate Alexander M 
Haig Jr. was at the United Nations last week, 
he spoke as though all but the poorest coun¬ 
tries could turn to greater reliance on com¬ 
mercial bank credit But in most of the rich 


countries, financial authorities have begun to 
caution the commercial banks about the 
heavy debts of the developing countries. A 
few days ago Henry Wallich of the Federal 
Reserve Board pointedly and publicly sug¬ 
gested that it is now necessary to slow down 

the expansion of those debts. Many Thud 
World countries managed to maintain rapid 
economic growth through the turbulent 
1970s by increasingly heavy dependence on 
bank credit. That pattern won't survive far 
into the 1980s. What can the World Bank do 
to help? 

One possibility might be the World Bank’s 
much-debated energy affiliate, and the Unit¬ 
ed States is simply and flatly wrong to try to 
kill it. The official U.S. view assumes that it's 
a socialist scheme to displace private initia¬ 
tive. In reality, it's an attempt to get heavy 
private investment into parts of the world 
unaccustomed to it and utterly suspicious of 
it Most Third World governments fear being 
cheated by the oil companies. Most oil com¬ 
panies fear nationalization in those countries 
if their exploration should be successful. By 
becoming the third partner at the table, the 
World Bank would offer reassurance to both 
government and company against exploita¬ 
tion by the other. It's a strategy to accelerate 
ofi exploration in regions where there’s very 
tittle of it — a point that does not yet appear 
to have percolated all the way through the 
administration here in Washington. The 
World Bank’s meeting this week offers the 
Reagan administration a well-timed-opportu¬ 
nity for closer acquaintance with an indis¬ 
pensable institution. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Two Faces of AWACS 


It is now the view of President Reagan’s 
closest confidant in Congress that “we would 
be derelict in our security responsibilities” 
not to maintain at least “joint control” of 
any AWACS planes sold to Saudi Arabia — 
or, for that matter, even a NATO ally. The 
problem, says Sen. Paul Laxalt, a Republican 
from Nevada, is “the matter of face” in the 
sovereign House of Saud: “They don’t want 
signals to be sent ... that they’re incapable 
of handling that type of equipment by them¬ 
selves.” 

The senator is only half right. There is also 
the matter of face in the White House, which 
wants to avoid any suggestion that it is un¬ 
able to deliver, even on a foolish promise. If 
AWACS planes are so sensitive that they 
should not pass from U.S. control, why not 
gratefully acknowledge Congress's reluc¬ 
tance, stop berating the “Israeli lobby” and 
bring U.S. security concerns to the fore? 

The real difficulty with this til-planned 
venture is that military security was never the 
main concern. The Saudis have wanted for 
years to demonstrate that their oil wealth 
commands a privileged position in the Unit¬ 
ed States and that they can have it without 
commitment to U.S. policies or the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace. And the Pentagon pushed these 
sales to help write off costly technology and 
to establish a “presence” where no open base 
has been allowed. 

It may be, as Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger contends, that “the destruction 


of tiie oil-gathering and loading facilities in 
Saudi Arabia, or their control by a hostile 
power, could tip the balance of power in the 
world.” But does he think defending all that 
can be entrusted to Saudi crews? Gen. David 
C Jones, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
says they would need at least 10 years of 
training after delivery of the AWACS in 
1985. And in any case, AWACS aircraft are 
no defense against home-grown enemies. 

Indeed, if the Saudis feel vulnerable 
enough to tolerate defense of the oilfields by 
U.S.-run AWACS planes from 1980 to 1985, 
they could tolerate them indefinitely. If, on 
the other hand, collaboration with the Unit¬ 
ed States threatens the royal family’s domes¬ 
tic security, who will be fooled by overpaint- 
ing the planes' msignia and disguising essen¬ 
tial Americans as “training crews”? 

Saudi face can still be saved by a declara¬ 
tion that these sophisticated battle-manage¬ 
ment systems are not now available for trans¬ 
fer to any nation. That would be a setback 
for the administration, but surely preferable 
to rebuff in the Senate or begging Riyadh to 
accept a camouflaged U.S. control. 

But if face is to be saved by a compromise 
called ‘joint control,” it had better be 
thought through more carefully than the 
original deal. Who will decide when these hy¬ 
brid crews are committed to battle? If the 
answer is only an embarrassed hedge, two 
sovereignties will be at risk. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Iran’s Firing Squads 


The firing squads have been busy in Iran. 
The number of executions within the past 
week seems to be approaching several hun¬ 
dred, if ihc reports in the Tehran press and 
radio broadcasts are at all accurate. The 
course of events there is at best difficult to 
follow; all international news organizations 
but one, the A grace France-Presse, have 
been forced out of the country. But it seems 
obvious that Iran is in the grip of a purge of 
increasing magnitude. The purge is, equally 
obviously, the response to the assassinations 
of government officials — and the executions 
have not succeeded in ending those attacks. 

These fragmentary reports indicate that 
the guerrilla warfare* against the clerical gov¬ 
ernment is coming mainly from the Islamic 
left. and that it is not limited to covert bomb¬ 
ings. There has evidently been open street 
fighting in many parts of the country. Inevi¬ 
tably. the Kurds have seized the opportunity 
to reopen their perennial rebellion in the 
northwest. 

The immediate danger is. as always, an 
even more pervasive civil war leading to the 
collapse of all central authority in Iran. The 
struggle between the clerical right and the 
revolutionary' left is already interwoven with 
the much older, and historically intractable, 
conflicts of religious sect and ethnic loyalty. 


Demographically, the country is a central 
core of ethnic Persians—about half the pop¬ 
ulation — surrounded by a rich variety of 
peoples with other languages, other customs 
and, very often, other national allegiances. It 
was held together for a time by the shah 's 
military power. The present role of the army 
is particularly difficult to assess. It respond¬ 
ed more competently to the Iraqi invasion 
than seemed possible a year ago, enforcing a 
standstill only a few miles inside the border. 
But the army’s political intentions, if any, 
and even its capability to exert power withm 
the country, are only question marks. 

When the Iraqi invasion began, a great 
wave of panic swept over the Gulf region. 
The governments there vary only in degrees 
of fragility. The combination of great wealth 
and weak defense forces is not conducive to 
serenity even in the most peaceful of times. 
Then tike level of anxiety declined around the 
Gulf as the invasion settled down to a stale¬ 
mate. But now Tehran’s daily announce¬ 
ments of executions indicate that the vio¬ 
lence within the country has entered a new 
stage. It reminds Iran’s uneasy neighbors 
that if the worst happens and civil war be¬ 
comes general, it can become contagious. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

September 30,1906 

NEW YORK — A special dispatch from Havana 
states that Mr. Taft, the secretary of war, is to 
assume control of Cuba. The U.S. provisional 
government assumed possession of Cuba this 
morning, when Mr. Tuffs proclamation, declar¬ 
ing hiwysgtf provisional governor of the island, 
was formally Issued. The proclamation's terms 
have caused general satisfaction especially on ac¬ 
count of the moderate phrases in which it was 
expressed, its statement that the provisional gov¬ 
ernment is undertaken only on account of the 
necessities of the situation and its promise that it 
will be maintained purely to m a i n t ain peace, or¬ 
der and public confidence until a per man e n t 
government is established. 


Fifty Years Ago 

September 30,1931 

LONDON — A desperate effort was made here 
tonight to reach a settlement between Hindus 
and Moslems before the »n»nw comes up for¬ 
mally again with the sittings of the minorities 
subcommittee of the Indian round-table confer¬ 
ence. Tonight, the Moslems held important con¬ 
ferences among their groups to discuss a propos¬ 
al said to have been made to them last mght. 
when Gandhi conferred with the Aga Khan and 
other Moslem leaden. Ma Jinnan, president of 
the Moslem League, is reported to have threat¬ 
ened him that if the latter does not agree to die 
Moslem demands he would wreck the round¬ 
table conference by refusing to agree to constitu¬ 
tional provisions demanded by the Hindus. 



Extremism in Poland: 

A No-Win Situation 

By Jacek Kalabinski 


Jacek Kalabinski is a commenta¬ 
tor on Polish radio and 
the Warsaw chapter of the P< 
Journalists Union. He wrote this ar¬ 
ticle for The New York Times. 




'Who’s Running US. Foreign Policy — You or I?’ 


Japan: Proverbs for the Faceless hs£ 

-1 V menled na 


W ASHINGTON — Back in 
1974, tty a process I still 
don’t fully comprehend, I found 
myself invited to represent the 
United States in Japan. Henry 
Kissinger, as secretary of state, 
sent me on my way with an elabo¬ 
rate briefing on the then-current 
state of geopolitical affairs. Ring¬ 
ing in my mind as I left his baroni¬ 
al office, however, were his final 
curious words: "Remember, Am¬ 
bassador, when you ask the Japa¬ 
nese questions, do not expect an¬ 
swers. You will get only proverbs.” 

Still puzzled by tfw* e nigma t i c 
admonition, I set foot on Japanese 
shores in mid-1974. In my eariy 
months there I waited and listened 
but nary a proverb did I hear. Late 
in the year, however, it happened. 
I was seeking an explanation of the 
ouster from office of Japan’s Pre¬ 
mier Tanaka. Japan’s vice minis ter 
of foreign affairs was my mentor. 
“Ah yes,” the vice minis ter 
advised, “Tanaka’s ouster might 
seem puzzling to outsiders, but you 
see, in Japan, we have this old pro¬ 
verb.” 

“Aha, r 1 thought, “here it 
comes. Kissinger is vindicated!” 

“We Japanese explain events 
like this,” he went on, “by saying 
’A naD that sticks out gets 
hammered down.* ” 

Gets the Picture 

Immediately, like a light 
switched on, I got the picture. In 
Japan, understatement and modes¬ 
ty are widely admired. The premier 
had become excessively assertive. 
Thus, he had to go. 

Following Premier Tanaka’s de¬ 
parture, a debate ensued over who 
should succeed him. Two candi¬ 
dates, Mr. Fuknda and Mr. Ohira, 
began to vie for the job. What 
started as some quiet maneuvering 
soon escalated into a real ruckus. 
The decibel ratines of die dis¬ 
course mounted daily. Each morn¬ 
ing we would awaken and grab the 
newspaper to see which man might 
have won the job. Then one morn¬ 
ing we awakened to a startling 
headline: 

“Mild Named Premier^ 

MDd? Who was Mr. MOd? What 
had happened to Mr. Ohira and 
Mr. Fukuda? I sought out my 
friend the rice minister for still an¬ 
other consultation. 

“You see, we have tins old pro¬ 
verb,” he began. (Here we go 
again, I thought.) “in Japan,” he 
went on, “we believe that ’When 
two men fight, both must be 
punished.’ ” 

No further explanation needed. 
Mr. Fukuda and Mr. Ohira had of¬ 
fended Japanese tradition. They 
had shattered national harmony 
with truculent behavior. So each 
was forced to wait until a later day 
to lead bis nation. 

These and similar experiences in 
my first ambassadorial year drove 
home to me some striking differ¬ 
ences between our two societies. 
Japan’s ancient cultural roots con¬ 
trast sharply with our mere 200 
years os a nation. 

One significant difference soon 
becomes dear. The Japanese are 
not pluraiists. They have devel¬ 
oped an acute sense of propriety of 
form. Not only do they seem to 
have proverbs for gaeh circum¬ 
stance; in Japan today there is an 
appropriate, an explicitly preferred 
way to do or to say almost every¬ 
thing. Propriety of form plays an 
almost intimidating role m Japa¬ 
nese life: The closer a Ja panese ob¬ 
serves this proper form, the better 
Japanese he is thought to be. 

Examine Workplace 

‘ Because I had spent most of my 
Queer in industrial h uman rela¬ 
tions work, I could hardly wail to 
examine the Japanese wockplace. 
What I saw I found hard to bo* 
lieve. I had pardonably thought I 



rate perhaps, I had much to 
unlearn. 

What is an American to think 
for <nsu tf|ng , when he finds a soci¬ 
ety where “equal pay for equal 


work” is neither practiced nor 
sought? One after another, what I 
had viewed as “valid” principles— 
principles common to the U.S. 


By James Day Hodgson 

workplace — proved to be invalid 
in Japan. For example, in Japan I 
found that: 

• Yon don’t promote the most 
competent worker; yon promote 
the one yon hired first. 

• You don’t pay wages accord¬ 
ing to merit or productivity. 
Wages, in fact, have attic relation 
to the productivity of either die in¬ 
dividual or the plant in which he 
works. 

• Yon don’t encourage go-get¬ 
ting individual job initiative. Per¬ 
sonal assertiveness is apt to be 
“disharmonious” and in Japan (as 
we have seen) disharmony is 
equated with disaster. 

I investigated Japanese unions 
and was shocked to find them 
working hand in glove with man¬ 
agement to promote higher pro¬ 
ductivity and lower costs. 

Next I examined the Japanese 
unemployment rate. Unbelievable 
— less man 2 percent. I looked at 
their strike record—less than one- 
twentieth that of the United 
States. Finally, at their retirement 
eligibility age — employees there 
actually seek to have it raised, not 
lowered. 

I studied “alienation” in the 
workplace winch, as we know, is 
often something of a problem in 
the United States. Here I discov¬ 
ered that when responding to opin¬ 
ion polls, an incredible 80 percent 
of Japanese workers reported they 
were fully satisfied with their jobs. 

Paradoxes 

Confounded by the paradoxes I 
saw, yet definitely attracted by 
many of Japan's fundamental val¬ 
ues, i set out to learn more about 
what makes the place tick. For tide 
it certainly does. 

As I came to see it, the vast dif¬ 
ferences between Japan and the 
West start with value contrasts 
that can be traced to the very roots 
of our respective heritages. 

Probably the first and foremost 
value that underpins Western soci¬ 
ety is that venerable Judeo-Ouis- 
tian objective of justice — justice 
for the individual. I found it 
shocking to find that in Japan in¬ 
dividual justice is not a top priori- 
If not justice, then what? 
meriting in many ways almost 
exactly the oppoaxe — harmony, 
harmony withm the group. Funda¬ 
mentally our different value sys¬ 
tems pit justice against harmony. 

How do we Americans seek to 
achieve justice for ourselves? 
Mainly through rights created and 

— Bill of 
voting 
as we seek jus¬ 
tice for all, America’s proud pa¬ 
rade of guaranteed rights has be¬ 
come lengthy. When a contingent 
of Americans feels put upon, just 
about its first reaction is to de¬ 
mand a set of legislated rights. 

Goal of Harmony 

How, then, do the Japanese seek 
to achieve their goal of harmony? 
Certainly not by demanding rights. 
They do it by emphasizing rela¬ 
tions. Through the centimes the 
Japanese have created a society 
that is now stitched together in a 
weblike matrix of mutual obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities. This 
tightly meshed web interlocks 
them in an inescapable interdepen¬ 
dence. Thus it is that often they 
prefer to accept a minor injustice 
to themselves rather than cr eate a 
disharmonious disturbance. In¬ 
consequence, virtually no one sues 
anyone else in Japan. They have 
only one-twentieth as many law¬ 
yers per capita as we do in the 
United Stares. 

Recently the Japanese consul 
general in New York sought to ex- 
plain his countrymen’* penchant 
for “togetherness.” He traced it 
bade to the joint action often need¬ 
ed to survive in an archipelago 
buffeted by such frequent natural 
disasters as earthquakes and 
typhoons. It is a credible explana¬ 
tion. Yet I would add that the low 
profile for the self that flavors 
B uddhist iMfhinp and the ac¬ 
ceptance of benign leadership that 
is so much a part of Confadan 
doctrine, provide much of the 
philosophic underpinning needed 
to support such communal unity. 

When we examine the end prod- 


ty goal 
Somethi 


net — the bottom line, if you will 

— of these contrasting patterns, 
what do we find? 

la America, we seek to stand 
out. 

In Japan, they seek to fit in. 

These two quite different goals 
are not accidents of history. They 
are the product of our respective 
cultural heritages. 

A final thought recalls the vice 
nunistcr’s proverb, “The nail that 
sticks out gets hammered down” 

— a perfect proverb for a desire- 
to-fit-m type of society. No com¬ 
parable proverb exists here in the 
West. 

Do we in the West have a pro¬ 
verb that illustrates a reward for 
“standing out” in society? Indeed 
we do. Inelegant it is: 

“The squeaky wheel gets the 


Can it be that the contrast be¬ 
tween Japan’s pounded nail and 
the U.S. squeaky wheel provides us 
with a clue to better cultural un¬ 
derstanding? 

1 - ‘ L , " " 

Mr. Hodgson, a forma- secretary 
of labor ana U S. ambassador to Ja¬ 
pan, is active in a variety of Pacific 
Rim businesses and associations. He 
wrote this article for The Washing¬ 
ton Post 


N EW YORK — Since the 
workers' revolt in Baltic 
ports in August, 1980, Polo often 
have been threatened with outride 
interference in their country’s af¬ 
fairs and with the use of force by 
their own government But instead 
of moderating the behavior of the 
workers, these repeated threats 
have radicalized them. For in¬ 
stance, Soviet uubfary maneuvers 
held around Poland at the time of 
Solidarity’s first national 
three weeks ago prompted a 
ant response: The congress called 
upon other Eastern European na¬ 
tions to set up their own free trade 
unions, modeled after Solidarity. 
Without doubt, this unnecessary, 
risky appeal, which infuriated the 
governments of neighboring coun¬ 
tries, was triggered by what was 
perceived as the threat posed by 
the maneuvers. 

No Longer Listen 

Polish workers no longer listen 
when the government ones wolf. 
Today, most Poles ignore the 
warnings, or respond aggressively. 
So many times it has seemed that 
if thin or thar thin Ima were 

crossed, intervention would neces¬ 
sarily follow. But it turned out that 
the lines were drawn in time rather 
than space. Now most Pales be¬ 
lieve that if things are done slowly 
enough to give the Russians time 
to adjust to the faits accompEs, al¬ 
most any thing can be done, and 
edL This is a risky, not to say 
attitude. 

y Poland is today a tor¬ 
mented nation — tormented not 
only by economic difficulties but 
even more by political frustration. 
Both the government and Solidar¬ 
ity are to blame, although in differ¬ 
ent measures. 

The government’s original sin 
was to reconsider the economic 
and political concessions made to 
the workers in the Gdansk agree¬ 
ment of August, 1980- The authori¬ 
ties feared that these far-r eaching 
changes in the system would not 
be acceptable to Poland’s neigh¬ 
bors, and they came to feel that 
any compromise on their part 
would he re garded a* an flriTniaw rm 

of weakness, a step back under 
pressure. They decided that the 
government amid regain its credi¬ 
bility only by showing firm, even 
stubborn resolve. Today, some 
leaders even hope far a quid; roll¬ 
back of the popular movement; 
they believe that workers can for¬ 
get their new demands and return 
to the rama quo ante. 

Strike Publicity 

The anion's reaction to this new 
toughness in government policy 
has been increased defiance, more 
threats to strike, strike alerts and 
warning strikes. Since Solidarity 
was founded, in August, 1980, 
however, only one workday per 
worker has been lost because of 
strikes, considerably less than in 


many Western countries, but cer¬ 
tainly with much more publicity. 

In many cases, strikes have been 
prevented by mediators, often ad 
hoc groups of intellectuals or cler¬ 
gymen who ma de a great effort to 
save face for the government. But 
before long it became dear that in 
spite of the authorities' wish to ap¬ 
pear uncompronrising, they could 
be pressed into making conces¬ 
sions. Indeed, trade-union activists 
have learned that the government 
is prepared to compromise only 
under pressure —and the stronger 
the pressure, the better the 

In Political Bind 

Thus, the strong-arm tactics ite- 
sgned to strengthen the govern¬ 
ment's prestige have in fact dam¬ 
aged it further. While the govern¬ 
ment is busy defending an imaga 
of authority, it has little or no wm 
to cope with Poland's real prob¬ 
lems. This, in turn, has deepened 
the public's conviction that the 
government is doing nothing and 
that the party only brakes the pro¬ 
cess of renewal. 

As a result, both sides have 
turned to more extremist, confron¬ 
tational tactics. Solidarity’s rank- 
and-file members are becoming 
more radical than their national or 
regional leaders, more radical even 
than the former dissidents now ac¬ 
tive in the union. 

On die other side, the Commu¬ 
nist Party Congress in July only 
strengthened the partisans of a 
“rollback” policy, confirming their 
authority by a democratic election. 
Moreover, the newly elected work¬ 
ers in the Central Committee gen¬ 
erally come from medium-sized 
factories in small communities and 
thus tend to be politically naive 
and easily manipulated by profes¬ 
sional party politicians who favor 
ilw hardliners. 

Today, both sides are in a politi¬ 
cal bind. The government per¬ 
ceives that the union wants to take 
power. Each side blames the other 
for the deepening political crisis 
and resulting economic difficulties 
and tensions. 

Miscalculated 

The government is convinced 
that the people are distil usioned by 
Solidarity, and it hopes to destroy 
the union's prestige and political 
power by provoking it into dedar- __ 
mg a general strike in impnasihle * 
drcomstances—to make demands 
that most Poles would not support, 
at a time when the call would not 
be followed. 

But in this the government has 
badly miscalculated. Many Poles 
Name the authorities for what is 
wrong with the country, and most 
young, professionally and politi¬ 
cally active people are firmly be¬ 
hind Lech Walesa’s union. No 
threats can di«ny than The crux 
of the problem is the government’s 
failure to understand that a heavy- 
handed approach has always hard- ■ 
ened the stubborn Poles instead of 
making them more compliant No¬ 
body can win in such a confronta¬ 
tion, so it must be avoided, in the 
interests not only of Poland but of 
its neighbors as well. 


Reagan: The Credibility Trap 


W ASHINGTON — The fiscal 
year is one of those bits of 
jargon that thrives in its own natu¬ 
ral habitat, the corporate report or 
the agency budget, bat is never 
quite at home in a living-room dis¬ 
cussion or barroom bull session. 

But in Washington this week, 
the talk is that the fiscal year start¬ 
ing Thursday, Fiscal Yor 1982, 
will be a year like no other. That, 
of course, is because the first 
round of Pres dent Reagan's budg¬ 
et and tax cuts becomes effective 
on Oct. 1, and the effects, both 
good and iD, can then begin to be 


By David S. Broder 

tion — composed of more experi¬ 
enced and tested politi cians —had 
every reason to profit from Mr. 
Carter’s unhappy example. But, in¬ 
creasingly. they too seem to be fall-, 
mg into the same trap, with the 
same results. And that is more 
worrisome for the long run than 
the financial quavers that usher in 
the new fiscal year. 


As a journalist I am in a weak 
position to tramp on anyone's en¬ 
thusiasm fra something new. No¬ 
velty, real or simnlated; is the life¬ 
blood of our business. But what 
strikes me, as we all prepare to en¬ 
ter this new fiscal year and maybe 
this new era, is toe enduring im¬ 
portance of one of the oldest and 
most basic political roles of them 
alL 

That role Is: Keep your commit¬ 
ments. 

Carter as Victim 

Jimmy Carter fell victim to 
disregarding it, as much as he fell 
victim to inflation, the OPEC o3 
squeeze and the messed-up Iranian 
hostage situation. 

The rap cm Mr. Carter, from 
Irtidans who knew him before 
nm to Washington, was that 
his handshake was sometimes 
something less than an ironclad 
guarantees He started getting in 
trouble in this capital when politi¬ 
cians of his own Democratic Party 
learned, to their chagrin, that he 
was capable of changing his mind 
about tax rebates, water projects 
inH national ■ health programs, 
some tim es without bothering to in¬ 
form them. By the time he was re¬ 
neging on things like the neutron 
bomb deployment and the Iowa 
debate the game was up 

for him. 

Mz. Reagan and Ins administra- 




& 


The elderly m the United States, 
to take one example, understood 
Mr. Reagan to say pretty plainly in 
his campaign tiwu whatever the fi¬ 
nancial problems in the Social Se¬ 
curity system, he was not going to 
tamper with the commitments that 
had been made or the benefits that 
had been promised. Tfaty believed 
that because be had said in Octo¬ 
ber. 1980, that the “overriding 
goal” of any Social Security r ef orm 
must be that “the b enefi ts of those 
new receiving — or looking for¬ 
ward to receiving — Social Securi¬ 
ty most be protected.” 

But twice he has tested that faith 
amending tbe ™dgn e tjinflnf c 
wee he has proposed delays or 
reductions in prospective benefits. 
Twice he has stirred a hornet’s nest 
of criticism. And twice he has 
backed off. 

More broadly, the president said 
that there would be certain social 
“safety-net” programs fra the “tru¬ 
ly needy” that would be “exempt 
from cuts.” But now his budget di¬ 
rector, David A. Stockman, says 
“we can never promise” such ex¬ 
emption fra any program. 

Mr. Stockman also explained 
last weekend that the commit- 
mems he and others, speaking for 
the president, made to Republi¬ 
cans in Congress in order to secure 
thar votes for last summer’s key¬ 
stone budget and tax bflls were not 
really commitmaits either. 

At a luncheon with leportas, he 
said, “People develop expecta¬ 
tions, [but] we never made any 
c om mitm ents “ WeJl that just 

won't wash with tbe Republicans 


who were involved, and who un¬ 
derstood that assurances had been 
gi v en about the funding of dozens 
of programs vital to their districts. 

What happens when one politi¬ 
cian begins to doubt another’s 
word is a swift and sickening de¬ 
struction of the mutual co mmi t, 
meats that are essential to success. 
Without that mutual trust, govern¬ 
ment itself becomes impossible 
and the course of policy unpredict¬ 
able. 

People inside an administration 
get confusing signals from the top 
and are no longer certain what is 
the real policy tine. Tbe United 
States saw that last week in the 
contradictory statements from 
Cabinet officers and White House 
a id e s on school lunch programs 
and the future of revenue-sharing. 

Then the congressmen who have 
been wilting to put their necks on 
the tine for tbe president retreat to 
their customary caution, and the 
chief executive finds himself with¬ 
out the allies be needs to win the 
battles on Capitol HilL Something 
very like that is happening to Mr. 
Reagan on tbe new round of budg¬ 
et cuts. 

It is not too'late to halt the dam¬ 
age: But it is none too eariy to 
focus on the risks of reviving the 
credibility problem that ultimately 
crippled Jimmy Carter. This threat 
is a Tot more serious to tbe Reagan 
administration's future than an¬ 
other month of high interest rates. 

C 1981. The Washington Pea. 


Letters intended for publica¬ 
tion should be addressed “ Letters 
to the Editor ," and must include 
the writer's address and signa¬ 
ture. Priority is given to letters 
that are brief and do not request 
anonymity. Letters may be 
abridged. We are tumble to 
acknowledge all letters, but value 
the views of readers who submit 
them. 
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This is the first of iwo ‘articles as¬ 
sessing the poMcaiand economic 


Facing Political Test Over Economy 
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two principalpolitical 

* . 1 .■ 

By Axel Krause -• 

hueriadanalHeraUTribude 
‘ . STOCKHOLM — General elec¬ 
tions-in Swedea-qre suH a year 
. gway, but tbe two leading contend- 
^ Centrist premier, 
TUorbjoin FSIldizi, and the Social-, 
pctnpcratic leader, Olof Palme —' 
.jj^ve already squared off in what is 
^nerging as one of the most ardent 
Z^itical debates in Sweden since 
{jje end of World War IL 

On Sept. 14, in a move widely 
TC garded as the opening salvo, Mr. 
Falldin devalued the krona by 10 
pa re nt and announced a package 
of measures aimed at strengthen¬ 
ing the saggingeconony, driving 
(jpwn doubie-aigit inflation and 
jjmroving the export competitive- 
jjcss of Swedish products. 

7 ' “By the action he took, panicu- 
\gt iy the devaluation, which we 
welcomed, be has started the de¬ 
bate on Sweden’s economic ftt- 
xaseT said Cart" G. Olsson, presi¬ 
t-lent of Skandmaviska EnskDda 
Bauken, Sweden’s leading bank. 

The first political test for the 
package wiB be the parliamentary 
ddwte afterkigisfatnrs return from 
tb#Jr present recession Oct. 6. The 
government’s pack a ge will be sub¬ 
mitted fota voti'seyeral weeks lat¬ 
er, and ft has* fair chance of pass-, 
in g in form, according 

to interviews last week with a doz¬ 
en leading political, financial and 
business leaders in Stockholm. 


. “How we succeed in the next — his Center Party and the Liber- 
few weeks with our economic pro- als. 

gnrni win determine if we non-So- “Of course I intend to present 

enlists can make it politically, or myself for re-election in Sepiem- 
- '““FJ, . SoaaI Democrats ber, 19?2, and we hope for the sup- 
come back. It is one of the most port of the Swedish people regard- 
crucial tests for conservatives in mg our program for unprovine the 
smee the end of World Swedish economy” he Mid. ^ 
c-lL- said a adviser to Mr. Panting between answers that 
rattain.- ■ - - came through an interpreter he 

Meantime, Mr. Palme, empha-. sketched the broad outlines of his 
snrng a need to preserve Sweden’s program, described by his advisers 
welfare state concepts and sup- as “Reaganomics. Swedish styles" 
porting a controversial workers’ “Everyone in this country has 
fund scheme, said in an interview realized that we need to make 
that he intends to lead Ins party to changes ... that we cannot go on 

lubbe sector] 

. -din said. “We 

_ . . have decided to propose steps 

Government measures requiring which next year wfll hotd back 
parliamentary approval include government spending by about 12 
spending cuts totaling several bO- billion kronor, and ro cut the tum- 
iion dollars annually in farm, nrili- over tax. These and related steps 
tary and pennon programs. The are aimed at keeping an open mar- 
package nfco provides for a 3.46- ket economy her£ - 

percent cut m the value-added tax 


i ammi. ia'oiuuuuu >u 

of course and I praised tbe 
emmem for it,” he said, adding 


ue iuLcuu9 vu icau jus pariy io manges ... ihat we car 
victory next year and recapture the with our hirf» [publ 
premiership be lost to Mr. Fall din spending." Mr FaUdin 
in the 1976 elections. have 


to brake Sweden’s 14-percent and 
steadily, rising inflation. 

Mr, Fall dim widely regarded as 
a thoughtful politician, is slow to 
react and speak his niimt particu¬ 
larly. on economic and foreign poli¬ 
cy issues. His critics portray him as 
a plodder, contrasting bim with 
the quick-witted and international¬ 
ly minded Palme. 

Strong Grip 

In an interview in Stockholm 
last week, Mr. FaUdin gave the im¬ 
pression of a leader determined to 
fight hard for his job an d to main¬ 
tain a strong grip on the leadership 
of the nation's mare conservative 
parties, with wham he is governing 


economy here in Sweden.’ 
Convincing the Nation 


Stressing that he eschews pure 
classical liberalism, he said the 
package is aimed at moving Swe¬ 
den away from established welfare 
state concepts and practice, but 
without destroying the system. 
“We most make improvements in 
order to keep our socially regulat¬ 
ed market economy," he said. 

There is agreement am ong many 
political and business leaders that 
if Mr. FaUdin and his minority 
Cen ter-Liberal government are to 
r emain in power and win re-elec¬ 
tion, they must convince the na- 
tion that their conservative ap¬ 
proach to reforming welfare state 
concepts can work. 


Among those who hesitate to 

approve this approach is Gosta 
Bohman, a former minister of tbe 
economy who earlier this year led 
his Moderate Party out of the 
three-party governing coalition, 
but who has continued to support 
Mr. FaUdin. “Devaluation was an 
act 

government 

quickly that he had reservations 
about cutting the value-added tax. 

Defeat Pretfiaed 

He said he was not certain the 
government “can make the neces¬ 
sary savings and still cover costs 
for our established programs." He 
did not indicate how his party wiU 
vote later this month. 

Opinion polls and the media 
foresee a return to power by the 
Social Democrats next autumn, 
citing divisions among the non-So¬ 
cialist parties and public frustra¬ 
tion with the government’s luke¬ 
warm approach to lowering top- 
bracket income taxes, fighting in¬ 
flation and growing 
unemployment, and trimming 
Sweden's soaring public sector 
debt. 

Many observers, including lead¬ 
ing Swedish bankers and inde¬ 
pendent economists, wonder what 
specifically Mr. FaUdin has in 
min d for 'the future. Some politi¬ 
cians, including non-Socialists, 
doubt that the program can suc¬ 
ceed, and many businessmen 
wished the devaluation had been 
higher. 

“If Ms concepts appear loose to 
you, well, that is the way he is," 
said Bengt Ryden, who heads the 


Business and Social Research In¬ 
stitute, an independent think tank 
based in Stockholm. “Most people 
get the same impression." 

“But do not be misled, for Mr. 
Falldin’s move now represents a 
very definite effort to re-establish 
himself and to show that his gov¬ 
ernment is not paralyzed, as some 
people think," Mr. Ryden added. 

Mr. FaUdin said he was looking 
forward to discussing strategic is¬ 
sues with U.S. Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger in Stock¬ 
holm in mid-October, and then to 
attending the October conference 
of rich and poor nations in Can- 
cun. Mexico, as the representative 
of the Nordic countries. 

Enjoying Travel 

“It has not been publicized 
widely, but the premier — to our 
delight — has actually started to 
enjoy the travel and meeting other 
top leaders," one of his advisers 
said, noting that in the past year he 
has visited China and Kenva and 
that he plans to visit India In Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Mr. Weinbergers visit will he 
the first to Sweden by a a U.S. 
Cabinet member since President 
Reagan’s election. UJS. officials 
say the visit was scheduled by the 
Carter administration and there 
are no major problems between 
the United States and Sweden. 

Political observers in Stockholm 
said that the publicity could help 
Mr. FaUdin. “He has a long way to 
go to catch up with Palme on’the 
international front, but he is 
trying,” a banker said. 
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Tobacco Stocks 



Medical Group 

-7 he Associated Press 
CHICAGO — The Americas 
Medical Association has sold 
about $1.4 mfilkm in tobacco 
stocks, an AMA spokesman 
says, reacting to embamssmg 
publicity about profits it was 
making from cigarette sales. 

“The publicity from the fact 
that the AMA owned stock in 
th«e companies has hurt," the 
spokesman said. Monday. “All 
our work to get people to stop 
smoking was lost.” 

The stock — in RJ. Rey¬ 
nolds Industries and Philip 
Mams, both cigarette produc¬ 
ers —was sold m recent weeks, 
the spokesman said- It had 
been held by the AMA’s physi¬ 
cian-retirement plan. 

“S elling the stock shows that 
MDs are putting their money 
where their mouths are when 
they, preach, to their patients 
about the dangers of smoking.” 
said Dr. Alan Blum, a Chicago 
physician and one of the fim 
AMA members to raise the is¬ 
sue... , - 
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Ancient Steel-Making Secret May Be Cracked 


By Walter Sullivan 

New York Times Saviee 

NEW YORK — Two metallur¬ 
gists at Stanford University, seek¬ 
ing to produce a “superplastic" 
metal, appear to have stumbled on 
the secret of Damascus steel, the 
le gend ary material used by numer¬ 
ous warriors of the past, mrinHing 
the Crusaders. Its formula had 
been lost for generations. 

Analyses of steel by Jeffrey 
Wadsworth and Oleg D. Sherby, in 
their search for a highly plastic 
form, revealed properties almost 
identical to those they then found 
in Damascus steel, although their 
own plastic steel had been pro¬ 
duced through contemporary 
methods. 

The remarkable characteristics 
of Damascus steel became known 
to Europe, when the Crusaders 
reached the Middle East, begin¬ 
ning in the 11th century. They dis¬ 
covered that swords of this metal 
could split a feather in midair, yet 
retain their edge through many a 
battle. The swords were easily rec¬ 
ognized by a characteristic watery 
or “damask" pattern on their 

Through the ages, armorers were 
rigidly secretive about their meth¬ 


ods. With the advent of firearms, 
the secret was lost, and it was nev¬ 
er fully rediscovered. 

Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. Sherby 
realized that they might be on the 
track of the method when a sword 
fancier, at one of their presenta¬ 
tions, pointed out that Damascus 
steel, uke their own product, was 
very rich in carbon. This led them 
to conduct comparative analyses 
of their steels ana those of the an¬ 
cient weapons. 

When moderately heated, super- 
plastic steel can be shaped into 
such complex forms as gears for an 
automobile, with minimal need for 
marMwing leading to major econ¬ 
omies in manufacture. Their re¬ 
search, Mr. Wadsworth said last 
week, has shown how to make steel 
even more amenabl e to shaping 
than the Damascus variety. 

A baric requirement is a high 
carbon content Mr. Wadsworth 
and Mr. Sherby believe it has to be 
from 1 to 2 percent, compared to 
only a fraction of 1 percent in ordi¬ 
nary steeL 

Another key element in 
Damascus blade production seems 
to have been f orgmg and hammer¬ 
ing at relatively low temperature 
— about 1,700 degrees Fahrenheit 
After shafting, .the blades were ap- 



same temperature, then 
cooled, as by quenching in a fluid. 

The secrets of Damascus steel 
were shared by armorers in many 
parts of the ancient world, notably 
m Persia, where some of tbe finest 
specimens were produced. It was 
in the quenching that many be¬ 
lieved it acquired magical proper¬ 
ties. According to Dr. Helmut 
Nickel, curator of the Anns and 
Armor Division of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art in New York, 
legend bad it that the best blades 
were quenched in “dragon blood." 

For eight centuries the .Arab 
sword makers succeeded in 
concealing their techniques from' 
competitors, and thus from poster¬ 
ity. Writings found in Asia Minor 
say that to temper a Damascus 
sword the blade must be heated 
until it glows “like tbe sun rising in 
the desert.” It then should be 
cooled to the color of royal purple 
and plunged “into the body of a 
muscular slave" so that his 
strength would be transferred to 
tbe sword. 

In the ancient accounts there is 
more than one reference to such 
homicidal quenching. Dr. Nickel 
pointed out that while many of the 
quenching techniques were based 
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Reporter Quits Over Misstatements 

Las Angeles Tunes Service 

LOS ANG ELES — An Associated Press reporter has resigned 
after inquiries by the Los Angeles Times disclosed that she had 
written a story containing misrepresentations and incorrectly at¬ 
tributed quotations that had originally appeared in a West Coast 
magazine 

Gloria Ohland. 29, a reporter in the APs Los Angeles bureau 
since June, 1979, wrote what was purported to be a first-person 
account of a “banzai run," a high-speed, multicar run down a 
freeway here at speeds up to 200 miles per hour (360 kilometers 
per hour). 

Although she did ride briefly in two high-speed cars, neither car 
approached 200 mph and a three-car caravan she described in her 
story did not exist, (he Times reported. The Times found that 
many of tbe statements attributed to her driver and to a California 
Highway Patrol officer originally appeared, with much the same 
wording, in New West magazine nine months ago. 

The AP transmitted the Ohland story twice this month, to news¬ 
papers in Calif ornia and Nevada on Sept 4 and to papers 
throughout the rest of the country on Sept 21. 

The AP ran a five-paragraph “corrective" article during the 
weekend. It said the story “misrepresented tbe circumstances un¬ 
der which it was gathered and contained several inaccurately at¬ 
tributed quotations." An AP executive said Miss Ohland had re¬ 
signed. 

Romulo Betancourt Dies; 
Twice Governed Venezuela 


(Continued from Page I) 

1948, after Venezuela's first demo¬ 
cratic elections. 

Under Mr. Betancourt Action 
Democratica had begun an ener¬ 
getic reform cam paig n that includ¬ 
ed an excess-profits tax, rent re¬ 
ductions, obligatory 


fluence in Venezuela and Dr. Leo- 
ni could institute his own policies. 
In 1972 he ended his voluntary ex¬ 
ile and returned home to serve as 
elder statesman and advocate for 
democracy. 



with employees ana the 50-50 for¬ 
mula that gave Venezuela half the 
profits of the oil companies. 
Alarmed by the leftward trend and 
above all by plans to form a “peo- 

OBITUARIES 

pie’s militia," tbe army staged a 
new coup in November, ana Mr. 
Betancourt a gain went into exile. 

For more than nine years he 
lived in Washington, New York. 
Cuba, Costa Rica and Puerto 
Rico. The Venezuelan press was 
forbidden to mention his name, 
but ihmngh underground organ¬ 
izations be maintained his influ¬ 
ence in politics. 

In January. 1958, the armed 
forces rose against the dictatorship 
of Gen. Marcos Perez Jimenez, 
who had been a member of the 
1945 junta. Mr. Betancourt was 
able to return and reorganize his 
party, and in presidential elections 
in December he won with 
1,284,092 votes out of a total of 
2,610,833. His party won an abso¬ 
lute majority in Congress. 

His government successfully put 
down an army revolt in April, 
1960. In June that year he narrow¬ 
ly escaped death when a bomb ex- 
ploded beside his car. In 1964 he 
yielded office to the newly elected 
president. Dr. Raul Leoni, who 
Bad been labor minister in the Be¬ 
tancourt government. 

The former president traveled 
extensively, spending much of his 
time in Bern, so that, he said, there 
would be a total break with his in- 


Lord Boyle 

LEEDS. England (AP) — Lord 
Boyle, 58, a former education min¬ 
ister and Britain’s first leading 
Conservative Party politician pub¬ 
licly to oppose sporting links with 
South Afnca. died Monday. He 
was vice chairman of the Fair 
Cricket Cam] 
nized non viol 

demonstrations that failed to stop 
a 1970 tour of Britain by South .Af¬ 
rican cricketers. 


mpaign, which orga- 
ioleni anti-apartheid 


Bill Shankly 

LIVERPOOL (AP) — Former 
Liverpool manager Bill Shankly, 
67, one of the most successful 
coaches in English soccer history, 
died Tuesday after a heart attack. 
He was in charge of Liverpool for 
15 years, retiring in 1974 after 
guiding the team to three league 
championship, two FA Cup final 
triumphs and victory in the UEFA 
Ciip. 


Dr. George W. Corner 

BALTIMORE (UPI) — Dr. 
George W. Comer, 91. whose re¬ 
search into the female reproduc¬ 
tive system paved the way for the 
development of the birth control 
pill, has died in Huntsville, Ala., 
the John Hopkins Medical School 
announced. Dr. Comer and a co- 
wockcr, Willard M. Allen, were 
first to identify the hormone pro¬ 
gesterone, whose isolation was the 
basis for later research teams that 
developed the contraceptive pill. 


on superstition, they may have 
contributed to the success'of the 
process, as by adding nitrogen to 
the alloy. 

Ancient forging preserved 
enough carbide (in which three at¬ 
oms of iron are mated to one of 
carbon) to give the blades great 
strength, yet not enough to make 
them brittle. The large carbide 
grains gave the blades their typical 
waters’ pattern. 

The superplastic steel developed 
at Stanford is kepi at high tem¬ 
perature for only a few hours. It is 
shaped during cooling, reheated to 
moderate temperature for further 
working, and may then be 
quenched to achieve extreme hard¬ 
ness. This process. Mr. Wadsworth 
said, produces very small carbide 
grains and hence even greater 
hardness and ductility than in 
Damascus steel. Usually, ductUicv 
must be forfeited in favor of hard¬ 
ness, or vice versa. 

Mr. Wadsworth said a number 
of knife-making societies, such as 
The Anvil's Ring, which has 1,500 
members, have sought to learn de¬ 
tails of the Stanford findings. The 
research is described in Volume 25 
of Progress in Materials Science, a 
British publication. 


Premier Thorbjom FaUdin 

Regarding the controversial idea 
of a nuclear-free Nordic zone, 
which neutralist Sweden favors. 
Mr. FaUdin said “1 imagine it will 
come up" during Mr. Weinberger’s 
visit, but he said he did not intend 
to push hard for its adoption and 
considered it an issue better han¬ 
dled by Norway and Denmark, 
which sue NATO members. “We 
aU have a common interest in 
doing away with nuclear weapons 
in the whole of Europe, including 
Communist countries," he also 
said. 

Concerning the Cancun confer¬ 
ence, he said it is “important that 
we not go into the meetings with 
unrealistic goals and expecta¬ 
tions." But he added that he hoped 
informal meetings with other lead¬ 
ers “may force all of us to be more 
active in these matters between de¬ 
veloped and developing nations." 

Mr. FaUdin said he would wel¬ 
come an invitation to visit Wash¬ 
ington for an official meeting with 
President Reagan. 

Tomorrow ; A look at Olof Palme’s 
opposing viewpoint. 

U.S. Jets Intercept 
2 Soviet Planes 

United Press International 

LANGLEY AIR FORCE BASE 
Va. — For the third time in less 
than a week. Air Force jets have 
scrambled and intercepted Soviet 
reconnaissance planes off the East 
Coast, the Air Force says. 

Two Soviet Tu-95s were met 220 
miles (352 kilometers) east of Nor¬ 
folk, Va.. by two F-106 fighter-in¬ 
terceptors from Langley Air Force 
Base, according to an Air Force re¬ 
port Monday. 

A spokesman said “the Soviet 
aircraft remained over internation¬ 
al waters and did not penetrate 
U.S. air space.” He said the inci¬ 
dent marked the sixth interception 
of Soviet aircraft by Langley jets 
this year and the third incident 
since Sept. 22. 


Reuters 

MELBOURNE — New Zealand 
Prime Minister Robert Muidoon, 
in a challenge to African leaders. 
Tuesday demanded that athletes 
from Commonwealth nations be 
allowed to decide whether to com¬ 
pete against South .Africans. 

He said New Zealand might pull 
out of a 45-nation Commonwealth 
accord unless the organization 
agreed that member governments 
had no obligation to ban sports 
links with Sourh .Africa. 

Mr. Muidoon issued his chal¬ 
lenge ai a press conference two 
hours after arriving for a Com¬ 
monwealth summit starting 
Wednesday. 

He denied that his refusal to ban 
a recent tour of New Zealand by 
South Africa’s Springboks rugby 
team breached ihe 1977 Glenea- 
gles agreement which binds Com¬ 
monwealth states to discourage 
spons ties with South Africa. 

He said the agreement called on 
member governments to take all 
practical steps lo hall such con¬ 
tacts but left it to the athletes to 
deride whether to play against 
South Africans. 

“Providing that is understood, 
then the Glen eagles agreement can 
carry on intact," Mr. Muidoon 
saidl “If that is not understood 
and accepted, then there will be no 
Glen eagles agreement as far as 
New Zealand is concerned.” 

Diplomats said Mr. Muldoon’s 
statement raised the prospect that 
an open dispute will develop at the 
eight-day summit, although Afri¬ 
can states have indicated they are 
dropping demands for tougher re¬ 
strictions on sports competition to 
isolate South Africa. 

Mr. Muidoon. who described 
the Springboks' tour as a disaster, 
declined to say how far he would 
press his challenge if he fails to get 
a consensus on his interpretation 
of the Glen eagles agreement. 

The agreement, named after the 
Scottish hotri where it was negoti¬ 
ated during the 1977 Com¬ 
monwealth summit, is one of a se- 

Pope, Ex-Archbishop Meet 

United Press International 

CASTEL GANDOLFO, Italy — 
Pope John Paul II met privately 
Monday with the former archbish¬ 
op of Canterbury, Michael Ram¬ 
sey, and the two had “very cordi¬ 
al" talks, the Vatican said 


ties of international sanctions 
against South Africa's racial poli¬ 
cies. 

The two-monih Springboks tour 
of New Zealand, which was 
marked by violent ami-apanheid 
demonstrations, ended two weeks 
ago. 


U.S. Tour Ends Quiedy 

NEW YORK (UPrj — The 
Springboks rugby team, confront¬ 
ed by ami-apartheid protesters and 
violence throughout its two-week 
American tour, quietly boarded a 
plane Monday and left for Johan¬ 
nesburg. 

The 32 team members and four 
team officials were taken in a 
chartered bus — out of sight of re¬ 
porters and potential demonstra¬ 
tors — directly to the plane at 
Kennedy International Airport. 
Tbe rest of the flight's 201 passen¬ 
gers had already boarded the 
South African Airwavs Boeing 
727. 
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YOUR BEST BUY 

Single diamonds at wholesale prices 
b> ordering direct from Amwerp. 
the worlds mosi important cut- 
diamond market. Gi\c diamonds 
io the ones \ou lo\e. buy for 
investment, for your enjoyment. 

M i JiV liiriiuuf U n I'tv ;>f ic i h*i 
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Joachim Goldensrein 
diamantexport 
Established 1938 

PeUkaanstraat 62, B-2000 Antwerp 
Belgium - TeL: Q3134.07.51. 

_ Telex: 71779 sylb. 

at the Diamond Club Bldg. 



RHINO Watch Auto 
Japanese Toclwoiogy 
Economic Price 

Enquiry lor Quantify of 
ImporioiiOn ore 
cordkjfy welcome 

RHINO WATCH CO 
KPO BOX NO 97231 
HONG KONG 
TEL 3-671670 3-6*8871 
TELEX-37177 RHINO HX 

Contact us at Hotel international 
CZunch)Te]=01-464341 on 20-30 Sept 
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If you now buy the International 
Herald Tribune at the newsstand every 
day, youTe spending almost twice as 
much as you need to. 

Take advantage of our special 
introductory offer for new subscribers. 
You’ll save 25% off the regular 
subscription price, or 42% off the 
newsstand price in most countries! 


On a 12-month subscription, that 
represents a saving of HE 528 if you live 
in France, SFr. 242 in Switzerland, 
FL296 in the Netherlands, and similar 
savings in other countries. 

Start getting more world news for less 
immediately. Complete the coupon 
below and return it to us with your 
check or money order today. 
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lifestyles 



The New $3-Million U.S. Hideaway of Jackie Qnassis 


By Sharon Hamric 

Untied Pros Intemmmel 

M arthas vineyard. Mass. — 

Jacqueline Kennedy Qnassis has a 
new S3.1-million island hideaway on Mar¬ 
tha's Vineyard, where she can spend the sum¬ 
mers secluded from the glaze of publicity. 

Building inspector Zachary handler certi¬ 
fied the secluded, three-story traditional 
Cape Cod house, bam and sflo “livable'' in 
Jane. 

“There's no other place like it The vegeta¬ 
tion and the mixture of plants—it’s all small 
scale, almost like a type of bonsai. It has in¬ 
credible rocks, wildlife and fresh water 

S inds.” Zandler said of the site where 
nassis built the cedar-shingled home. 

The much-talked-about complex, invisible 
from the road and the beach, is on Squib* 
nodtet Point in Gay Head, a sparsely popu¬ 
lated community on the wester n tip of Mar¬ 
tha's Vineyard, 

The 10,000 f 
the island 30 
coast of. Cape Cod seem indifferent to the 
arrival of another summertime celebrity. 

“For us, it's not unusual to see Jackie at 
the fair or Walter Craniate on his bike or 
Cariy Simon or Beverly Sills at the A&P,” 
said Chamber of Commerce spokeswoman 
Joann Walker. 

Onassis, who spends much of the year in 
New York, where she works at a publishing 


people who live year-found an 
miles (48 kilometers) rdf the 


bouse, assured Gay Head's 150 year-round 
residents that she intended to make her home 
as unobtrusive as possible. In 1978, she paid 
the Homblowcr family $1.11 millio n for the 
276 acres (110 hectares) of land. 

For those who doget a look; the house is 
worth seeing. Those-involved with the project 
were reluctant to reveal its building costs, but 
several sources have placed it al more than 

$2 milli on 

The complex consists of a main bouse, a 
barnlike guest house, a two-car detached ga¬ 
rage and tennis courts. The landscape has 
been left in its natural state. Cedar shingles 
cover the sides and roofs of the house, barn 
and garage, which all have white trim and 
old-fashioned New England shutters. 

The main house has a living roam, a family 
roam, five bathrooms, three bedrooms and 
two fireplaces. 

“The view is disguised so that you don’t 
get the full impact of the ocean view until 
you are in her living room, which is all white 
—the walls, the floor, the fireplace and even 
the chimney," Zandler said. The floors are 
bleached oak. “They have some sort of white¬ 
wash on them." he said. 

The Idtchen is equipped with a 16-burner 
stove; a pantry, a dishwasher and a laundry 
area. A mammoth butcher-block chopping 
table takes up a large part of the kitchen, 
said Maggie Putnam, a Gay Head resident. 
“You have to detour around it to get across 
the room," site said. 


All the bathrooms have electrically heated 
towel bars. “They are stainless sted bars hid¬ 
den in the wafl. The heal comes through the 
wall and warms the whole tcweL The^ only 
plane tha t makes then is in New York, said 
a source who asked not to be named. 

The two-story guest house has th ree 
skylights, two bedrooms, four bathrooms, a 
kitchen, a living zoom and an attached sla 
“The guest house was built to look like it was 
a bam," Zandler said. “The silo is mainly for 
looks. It has a winding stairway with win¬ 
dows and a reading room at the top." 

A wraparound patio adjoins two rides of 
the main house. The deck furniture is of 
modem white tubing with bine cushions. 

Jim Leroux, who owns the dry-wall firm 
that w ork ed on the home, described the com¬ 
plex as “a nice addition to the island.” 

“I think it's a nice house and tastefully 
done." Leroux said. “But now she deserves 
the privacy she’s tried to capture." 

Zanriw said he never met Qnassis but 
dealt exclusively with Alexander Forger, her 
trustee and attorney, and Anne "Wallace, a 
Vineyard resident who described heiself as 
“a go-between in the project.” 

Both stressed Qnassis’ desire to enjoy her 
borne in privacy. 

“She's very happy here and just wants her 
own space and privacy,” .Wallace said. 

“It's a private house, not a public house, 
and she wants to keep it that way ” Forger 
said from his New York office. 


Films 


'Garde a Vue’ Is a Gassic French Detective Thriller 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

International Herald Tribune 

"DARIS — Set down “Garde a 
JT Vue" by Clau de Miller as 
something to see. 

Cruelly penetrating, neatly 
maneuvered and commendably 
acted, it is the best film the French 
cinema has disgorged in a long 
while. The shrewd observation al 



directors of an earlier and happier 
day flavored their wok. In sombre 
misanthropy if not in its less ambi¬ 
tious execration it recalls the 
Qouzot of “Le Corbeau” and “Les 
Diabofiques.” 

This very French product is de¬ 
rived from an American detective 
novd with the scene shifted to pro¬ 
vincial France. On a rainy New 
Year’s Eve, a solid citizen of the 
town, donning his dinner jacket 
for a party, is escorted to police 
headquarters. There he is ques¬ 
tioned through the night, being 
charged with the violation and 
murder of two little riiis. 

He is savagely grilled by a dry- 
spoken investigator and Iris sadis¬ 
tic clerk; his wife—who hates him 
like a rat hates poison — arrives 
gratuitously at the station to give 
unsolicited and fraudulent evi¬ 
dence that she hopes will lead to 
his beheading. In disgust with ev¬ 
erything and everyone, the inno¬ 
cent suspect signs a confession, but 
is liberated with apologies when 
the true culprit is apprehended. An 
O. Henry twist follows, but that 
you must witness yourself. 

The grim tale is vividly told. In 
essence it is a Grand Guignol 
shocker aided by some biting 
from Michel Audiard. There is re- 
commendable economy in the ex¬ 
actitude of its staging. Like most 
talkies it talks too much, but un¬ 
like the majority it talks to the 
point, providing inag fci to the 
revelations. 

There is uncommon skill in the 
interweaving of a flashback to die 
home fireside realizing the damn¬ 
ing lies that the woman recites 
against her husband. The whole 
thing has been done with simplici¬ 
ty and verve and retains suspense 
during its hour and a half, being 
mercifully brief and wasting no 
time on the unnecessary details so 
often piled OO in meandering mov- 





Iino Ventura (left), Michel Sernudt in “Garde i Vue.” 


lino Ventura delivers an admi¬ 
rable characterization as the cyni¬ 
cal detective, and Michel Serrauh 
gives a glimpse of his range in his 
persuasive performance as the per¬ 
secuted suspect. Romy Schneider 
brings a glitter to the role 

of the deceitful woman who w»th< 
her mate so implacably, while Guy 
Marchand etches the mean-mind¬ 
ed and inefficient police stenogra¬ 
pher into a full-blooded villain. 

_ Both Miller’s taut scenario 
his direction of ft are deserving of 
high marks. “Garde a Vue” is at 
the Berlitz, die Ganmout Les 
Halles and the France-Elysees, 
among others. It is destined for 
success at home and abroad. 


Francois Truffaut has establish¬ 
ed an international reputation that 
is sometimes justified and some¬ 
times not He works more consist¬ 
ently than any other French direc¬ 
tor, but his work is startlingly in¬ 
consistent, now amazingly good 
and then flabbergastingly feeble. 
There are things he can do—“Les 
Quatre Cents Coups,” “L’Enfant 
Sauvage" and his able if not distin¬ 
guished engineering of “Lc Der¬ 
nier Metro” —and there are things 
he cannot do at all but tries never¬ 
theless. 

In his new film, “La Femme <Ta 
Cote” we have him at his w or st , 
having burdened himself with a 
script that he and his collabora¬ 


tors, Suzanne Schiffman and Jean 
Amd, have composed on a theme 
utterly beyond his capabilities. Its 
subject is mad passion’s havoc. 

What we have here is a tub of 
soap opera. Hie publicist of this 
sex study has begged reviewers not 
to reveal the movie's plot, and this 
is judicious advice as there is no 
plot as such, merely a situation — 
the return of an old flame to bede¬ 
vil her fomer lover now married to 
another. 

Truffaut is simply not the man 
to create a “world-well-lost-for- 
love” romance, nor is Fanny Ar¬ 
dent very convincing as the femme 
fatale. Gerard Depardieu as the 
passion-tom protagonist strives 
manfully as he moves from one ri¬ 
diculous episode to another, ac¬ 
companied by a dialogue of primi¬ 


tivism seeking to go highbrow. 
Henri Caron, a capable comedian, 
does what be can as the standard 
complacent cuckold. In due course 
“La Femme d’a Cote” will be on 
TV, where it belongs. Temporarily 
it is at the Concorde Marignon, the 
UGC Biarritz the 
Gamnont, among others. 

* * * 

The almost instant 
of Richard Danner's 
Moves" is strange enough to merit 
mention. It came to the Danville 
festival heralded by several rave re¬ 
views in UJS. newspapers and at 
the festival received reputable no¬ 
tices from French taitics. Yet its 
first-run release engagement must 
be one of the shortest on record. 

It is an account of a gro up cf 
handicapped men who gather to 
converse and play cards m a shab¬ 
by saloon to forget their miseries, 
and of a desolate young man, crip¬ 
pled in a suicide attempt, who 
joins them and in their company is 
restored to accepting his lot The 
lugubrious moods cf its first quar¬ 
ter, its doleful setting and maimed 
sr with its verbosity, 
off customers. 
John Savage, a youthful actor of 
considerable talent, rendered a sat¬ 
isfactory if studied impersonation 

andall 
unstint¬ 
ing support 

It is not sufficient, as Danner 
seems to have believed, to sudden¬ 
ly ram on radiant light after an 
hour of heavy gloom. A situation 
as depressing as the one treated 
here requires the voltage of power¬ 
ful drama to compensate for its 
tour of the lower depths. Other¬ 
wise, as in this instance, the de¬ 
pression is doubled. 



together 
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of the unhappy protagonist 
the other gave the venture x 


Opera in England 

Season Off to Good Start 


By Henry Pleasants 


Fashion 


Culottes: Split Decision 


By Hebe Dorset’ 

Ixtemanomal HenoLl Jhbmt 

PARIS — It’s a skirt, and yet 
A it*s not a skirt. Call it cu¬ 
lottes. bermudas, knickers or 



Leather culottes on street. 


whatever, the trend is taking Par¬ 
is, Milan, Rome and New York 
by storm. Young girls walking 
down the Boulevard Sl Germain 
are all wearing one or an«thw 
version of divided skirts that vary 
in length from short to very 
short, another sign that short 
skirts arc here to stay. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, you also see quite a 
few minis in the street. 

One of the reasons for the cu¬ 
lottes craze may be that w o m e n 
of the younger generation have 
been living in jeans and pants for 
so long, they simply do not know¬ 
how to wear skirts any more. 
Then, too, skirts to them are un¬ 
comfortable, bourgeois and 
passe. 

Just as in skim, there is a great 
deal of variety in these culottes. 
They can be slim or flared, 
cuffed or bouffant, pleated or 
gathered. If the girl is slim, she is 
likely to wear the skinny, cuffed 
type: if she is plump, she will in¬ 
evitably end up with the flared 
ones, 

Giorgio Armani was first with 
the (rend in October, 1979. when 
he did not show a single skirt in 
his collection. “1 am Bored with 
skim," he said at the time. Now 
the retailers have caught up. For 
Elie Jacobson, owner of 
Dotothec bis, “the culotte is the 
return of the mini -skirt in dis- 
At JNS 3, one of five 
belonging to Jacques Sam¬ 
son. who has one of the largest 
retail operations in Paris, the cu¬ 
lottes are the strongest trend this 
season. “We started selling ihwm 
a year ago, but we’re ieaOy cash¬ 
ing in now," he said, standing 
betweens rows of all kinds of cu¬ 
lottes, from gokl-trimmed paisley 
to corduroy and fake suede. The 

S rices, he said, range from 150 
fanes to 500 francs (about $27 
to $90), the best seller being the 
cuffed, gray flannel culottes at 
390 francs (about 570). 



L ONDON — A new opera sea¬ 
son is off to a promising start 

with new productions of “Samson 
d Dafila” by the Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden and “Oteflo” by 
the English National Opera at the 
Coliseum. 

Much curiosity attended the 
opening night Monday of Saint- 
Saens* only surviving opera, as 
“Samson et Dalila" raid not been 
presented at Coveut Garden sino 
1928. and one wondered whether 
tins Elijah Moshinsky production, 
with sets and costumes by Sidney 
Nolan and with Jon Vickers and 
Shirley Verretl in the title roles, 
would show the neglect to have 
been undeserved. 

It did. although with the qualifi¬ 
cation that if the opera is to be re¬ 
stored to the, repertoire it had bet¬ 
ter be with principal protagonists 
as charismatic vocally, physically 
and histrionically as Vickers and 
Vrrrett 

Both have sung these roles with 
great success elsewhere, and both, 
on this occasion, were in splendid 
voice and form, Verretl betrayin g 
not a trace of the indisposition for 

All That Glitter 
Isn’t Di’s Dress 


which the audienc e ’s indulgence 
had been craved before the rise of 
the curtain. 

In a p pe aran ce, movement, pos¬ 
ture and attitude, she is the ideal 
Delilah, and her ringing match es 
the visual projection cf the biblical 
seductress, the voice larking only 
the ultimate in opulence ana am¬ 
plitude required to ideally comple¬ 
ment Samt-Sa£ns* luscious orches¬ 
tral and choral setting. 

Moshinsky’s production is imag¬ 
inative and appropriately colorful, 
if too cluttered in the last act, and 
Nolan’s sets and costumes are lflce- 
. wise, though a series cf surrealistic 
gauze drops, however praiseworthy 
simply as paintings, come across as 
stylistically anachronistic superixn- 
posrtions on a 19th-century opera. 
Or ch est r a and chorus, with Sir 
Odin Davis conducting, do full 
justice to SaintrSaens’ Gallic wiz¬ 
ardry. 


Jonathan Mine's production of 
“Oteflo"—in English, of course — 
is more problematical, if, on the 
whole, a thoroughly distinguished 
accomplishment. 

Not everyone win applaud an 
approach suggesting that the opera 
should have oeea entitled “Iago” 
rather than “Oteflo" and subduing 
the racial element by giving us a 
swarthy rather than dusky Moor 
and a brunette rather than blond 


'TOKYO — For those interested 
JL in royal fashion at a princely 
price, a Japanese organization has 
made — at a cost of about 
$435,000 —- a platinum replica of 
the wedding dress worn by Diana, 
Princess of Wales. 

Keiko Saji or Platinum Guild 
International said Tuesday that ii 
look 30 square meters of platinum 
foil to reconstruct the gown worn 
by Diana at her July 29 wedding Co 
Prince Charles. Saji, who noted 
that Diana's ivory silk taffeta and 
tulle dress was estimated to have 
cost 550,000, said platinum 0,0002 
millimeters thick was attached to 
thin sheets of handmade Japanese 
paper and then sewn together. 

Kyoto craftsman worked on the 
material for three months before 
the oeremoay. and on the dress for 
two months after the design was 
revealed at the wedding. The copy, 
which comes equipped with a ual 
studded with 200 platinum span¬ 
gles, a plaiinum-and-diamond 
tiara, a platinum necklace and a 
platinum bouquet, was put on dis¬ 
play at a Tokyo department store 
and will be shown at jewelry and 
department stores around Japan in 
the 


But on Miller’s own terms it is 
all skillfully and fluently marmgrd , 
with splendid performances by the 




gyear. 


veteran Charles Craig in the riri* 
role, Nefl Hewlett as Iago and the 
promiang Rosalind Plowright as 
Desdemona, the latter especially 
successful in her taring test act. 
Mark Elder is a sensitive conduc¬ 
tor except for a tendency to let the 
orchestra overpower the singers at 
dimactic moments. 

The single setting, by Miller’s 
long-time collaborators Patrick 
Robertson and Rosemary Vercoe, 
is unsatisfactory, looking rather 
like a do-it-yourself loft fashioned 
out of kitchen pine, and the Png- 
lish translation is an irritant, not 
because it is bad, but simply be¬ 
cause it is English. *T11 kiss you" 
far U un bacio” as set by Verdi, for 
example, won’t do. 

Shirley Temple Collectibles 

Utaied Pros International 

SAN FRANCISCO — Shirley 
Temple Black has signed an agree¬ 
ment with the Norman Rockwell 
Museum of Northbrook, HL, giv¬ 
ing it the right to reproduce Sbiriey 
Temple film characters and scenes 
on collector plates and other items. 
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16ft Conroe J8 
feConEd X«6 

cime pf s 

ConFdi 1J0 
n CtfffF pf450 
239%cnsPrt M2 

ispr-uis 

sfjssr'-a 

43UCnPW Pf7-*S 

« CnPw pjrjfi 
CnPw 0f7aa 

5*9*5? 

23 CnPw 
lift CaPw 
13ft OiPw . ___ 

149% QlPw pQJI 
7 ConfAlr 
SfeConflCop M 
21ft CntICp 
mcnticrp 

Tfl6CPtOp Off 2 
28ft CntGe PUJ5D 
2796 ContlU 2 
13ft ContTofl 1-44 
59ft CHDcdo I 

20 Conwd 11X0 
3feCookUfV J57r 

42 Coopt 1X4 
4396 CoopI pf2J0 
24ft CoopLb JO 
655 CoOpT 9 34 
1996 Cappwrd Mi 
5ftCordura J2 
life Coran 
50 Como 
I 179% CorrBIk 1X8 
25*Cowtos T 
40 CaxBrd 32' 
49% CraJo • 
fflhCnm MOb 

21 CravRm 
iftCrtdtP 30 

20feCn>dF pfX75 
20fe-Crtton 
3396 CrocflcN 
5096 CrcflcN 
23ft CrckN 
lift CrmK 
261% CrwnCk 
Z7feCmZtfi 
37Vtr CrZcl pf4J3 
22ft Crum F 1J4 
Bft Cutoro 3Sm 
25ft CumEn 2 
7 CofTlnc 1.10 
22fe CurtW 1 
22ft CVdOPS 1.10 

2ft DMG ’ 
» OPF 
5ft Daoion 30 
125% Dan R hr 1.12 
209% DanoO» 1J0 
13ft DOVM 6.IB 
39ft DartK H3J8 
40ft DatoCn 
64% DatTar 
3tft Datum 
11 Doyco 
40 DuvTHd 
lift DayiPL. 

484% DPI. pf 
44feDPL pf 
8596 DPL Pfl250 
TTfe DflWlTtr 
34ft Dnn 
lOfeDtfmP 

44 DattaA 
796 Daltono 

23 DJxCh 
155% DanMto 
17fe Danavi 
UftDantpfy 
life DeSota 
10 DetEd 
55ft DefE 

45 DetE 


2J0 
Pf 2 
PIX18 
0 .96 


23 

IX 9 68 
X511 93 

12 7 53 
5-114 14 

60 6 IN life 
936 456 

<7 216 

2 a 5 * 

23 9 64 29 

n. 4 17 

14. 7 113 
16. ZlO 
16. zioo a 53 
X911 317 2446 211% 
63 73471 M% 23* 
X710 2104 44ft 431% 
74 I M lift 2114 

ft 
6J 
7X 8 
5J 7 

15. 6 

16b 

ft <100 
ftJ 1 9 

7 J 6 258 
U 7 74 
11 . 2 
144 
M 35 2900 
7J101457 
4-516 178 
X317 32 
5 76 
7J71172 
7.1 7 57 
11 I W 
9X12 417 
U111176 
93 6 267 
IX 1 
1J 7 J4 
BJ A 512 
4J 9 784 
U1Q 105 

141121 

E 7 **i 

ft i 

T4. Z100 

IX 1 

15. 24 

16. zlM 
to. 5 so 
53 8 218 
1X18 312 

65 1U 
8 279 
291717 
ill M 
74 4 tt 
X7 5 471 
UL ft f 
4-0 B 
Xilft 
IX 6 

14. -4 

6J 4 182 
6J 15 
4X11 <7 

74 1 n 
11. Z2D0I 
If 5 481 
U. zTSQ 

17. z5D 43ft 

17. Z360 47 

17. z>00 46 

17. Z1000 

17. 6 24fe 

16. 5 23fe 

17* 6 15 

16. ft 1M 
IX 6 1594 

91 756 

11. 3 1 556 

9 J 5 387 24* 

8X4 319 31 
IX 15 15 

15. 6 31 

57 6 148 
87 81841 lift 
1J 81061 65ft 
4.9 8 14 249% 

1J 9 111 4fe 
2ft 9 

63 100 47 

23 10 144 
X9 3 97 14 

4X 7 21 359% 

7J 7x271 
X0 9 30 
4X12 226 
9X10 532 1856 
X914 41 26 

J17 97 

7 6ft 
47 7 7 34 

SO 7U 

4311 214 101% 

IX 61 26* 
ft 46 33ft 
S3 7 306 48* 

5J - 3 59ft 59ft 

IX 25 26* 26ft 
Al 7 4 15ft 15ft 

6 27 27 26ft 
7X11 301 
IX 51 
SJ 5 347 291% 29ft 
1X14 6 life life 

5-1 5 38 30* 3756 


fe 

8+1% 
495%+ fe 
22fe+fe 
»\%+lfe 
3250+ fe 
2456+2 
3994 +3ft 
221 %+ 11 % 
1944+ fe 
llft+ ft 
275%+ 5% 
7*+ fe 
1854+ fe 
4fe+ fe 
2ft 

5+94 
29 +!fe 
TSfe—fe 
1594+ fe 

57 — ft 


496 
4394— ft 
211%+ 94 
M4+ 1% 
3394+194 
m+ 9% 

31*+ * 
1494— fe 
47 +lft 
46ft +11% 
7ft + ft 
10ft+ fe 
12 
99% 

6* 


r _ 




12 Month Stock Six 

Hton low Dlv. In 3 YM. P/E 100s. HkHi Low 


Ctoff Pftv 


22 

22 


+ ft 
—1 ’ 
+ 14 
94 
1% 

10fe+ 1% 
I5fe+ 5% 
15 + * 


21 2094 

34 l£X2fe 
17fe lift 

24 32ft 
195% life 
171% 171% 
lift lift 
13 12ft 
a io 
189% life 
18ft lift 
S3 53 
13 12ft 
44ft 43ft 
.279% 25 
life 18H 
149% dUfe 
33* 31* 
lift II 
39 
47fe 
li 


1456 


28 33ft 22* 


1SB 


849% 

48 

97 

17 


6456 

34 


97 

ii* 

43ft 

4614 

46 


2M% 

46 fe— ft 
33ft+1 ft 
21 +1 
3356+ ft 
17 + fe 

3394+ 94 
1994+ fe 
179%+ 94 
12ft 

12ft— 94 
10 +11% 
lift— ft 
lift—ft 
S3 —1 
13 + fe 
43ft+ ft 
2Aft+2fe 
111%+ ft 
life— 94 
325%+ 94 
119%+ ft 
29 + ft 

47 +1fe 
15+1% 
6456— 94 
239%+ 94 
23fe+ 5% 
349%+ fe 
281%+ fe 
66 +1 
36 — ft 
48+94 
97 + ft 
1656 

28 +1 
43ft 

46fe+ fe 
46 


24 
23fe 
1456 
1354 
15 
7ft 


fe 

fe 


2<fe 


414* 


35 

lift 


ift 


4356 41ft 


24 + 
23fe+ 

15 
1356 

15 — fe 
7ft— fe 
556+ fe 
M%+ fe 
30ft— fe 
15+94 
31 + ft 
3594 

1654+ fe 
645%+ fe 
249%+] 
4fe 

441%+lfe 
46ft+2ft 
271%+lfe 
14 + fe 
3S9%+154 
6*+ ft 
t256+l 
5214+ fe 




3256 33ft 


IX 
2-3 5 
£8 5 


5 

7 

40 


7ft 756 
4356 4314 


31% 

Oft 



79* 24* FcdPft 1.10 
2994 Ufe FdSwiI 1 JO 
43* 24ft FfdDSt 1.90 
21ft 20 Ferre 1X0 
14* 3ft FMFIn X0r 
32 2354 FtdUnl 2J0 

3614 21ft FidCST 2 

23 13* Flme JO 

9ft 3ft Fitoiwv 

75% 2ft FlfflwV pf 
Zl* 19ft FnCnAm job 
1754- 7 FnSBor J0r 
39* 13ft PInlFed 
13ft 81% FKrasfn JOt 
26* 20* Ft Attn nl.12 
191% Ufe Ftcnrf JO 
209% UJ% FalQdC L20 
41* ZTftFIBTx S1J6 
6 3ft PiaiY 
7P8 29fe FllBn ft 1.10 
44* 27* FVflfiBcp 2J4 
3856 13F*FIMIftft 34 
46* 31ft FftfNBo 2X0 
2Sft 19 FNSfBn 2X0b 
5* 3 PltPd 
* ft FstPo wf 
3 ft PtPaMf JOe 
T7ft 1354 FfUnR SlJM 
10 6 FtVae* X5 . 

35* 23 FfWfec 2 
42 -28* Fiflctib 2 

I3fe 79% Flsfi FOS JO 
54ft 28ft FUfcrSc J4 
14* Bfe FlMTfin 32 
32* 229* F le mas 1.24 
321% IB FlftxlV JO 
12 tfePtoxI pflJl 
a* 2Sfe Flftxl 'pf2XS 
5894 29ft FtohlSF .M 
30 16 FtoEC 8 .10 

71 23fe FtaPL XU 
U 12 FtaPw 1J4 
44* IffeFlaSti 1 JO 
45ft 19* FfwOen 
73 26 Fluor JO 

3ffe 25* FocrtftC 2 
a* 18ft PonflM 1X8 
40ft 27 ForMK 2JA 
65 449% FMK pf 1 JO 

18* 9 FfOeor 1X2 
369% 25* FttfOW S 38 
79 11* FftffWIi JO 

tft 5* Foiomt 
455% ISfe FourPh 
13ft 9* FoxSfP Jfl 
42 41* Foxtm T JO 

Jife 21* FrptMc JO 
1794 b Frlofra J) 
Mft 22 FlVftM 2-40 
21* 12* Fuqua JO 
18* 12ft Ruqq pflX5 

15* 994 ©AF H 
70 12ft GAF pf .1X0 
44 31 CATX 2J0 

56 26 GCA S 

19* lOftGDV 
2<fe UfeGEIGO nJ8 
48* a GftflC Pf 74 
44fe 27* GEO n .14 
79% 5%GFEqp .Ift 
42* 24* GalNou JO 
34* Gannett 
TfeGapStr 
9* GasSvc 
60ft Z7fe Gnrh) 

37 179% GflCO 

36* 27fe OemCfl 
16* 13* Gem In 2J0a 

24 16* GAlnv X4ft 
2894 GAmOII A4b 
15 GnBctfl J6 
22 GCtnm J6 

8ft G Data n 
21 GnDvn J1 
519% GenEI 
27* GfiFtft 
17 OGtn 
life G<lHost 30 
?4feGliwt « J2 
391% 23* GnMilla 1J4 
58 40* GMot ZJOa 

35* 28* GMot pfX73 


19 7 24 25* a 
43 8 184 to* 15ft 
5-0 6 637 37ft 37 
4X 7 49 259% Sift 
S3 97 4 

IX 4 » 24 
9X -6 19 22 Zlfe 

4X4 N m 139% 
232 41% 3* 

4 2ft 2ft 
4J 5 27 14* 14 
7.1 46 Tfedftft 

V 13ft W% 
6J 6R623 10* 10 
SX 5 4 21fe 219% 

XI 78 388 13ft 1244 
7.1 9 90 17ft lift 
3J 8 475 32* J19% 
7 30 4 3ft 

CO 8 231 a* 27ft 
5J 7 153 381% to 
IX11 639 16* 151% 
6X 4 274 4056 40* 

ii. 4 ii a 19* 
141 3* 39% 

» fe 9% 

U 31x159 1ft 1* 

7Jio a ii* ufe 

7 J 4 66 7U 7ft 

7J 3- 19 3656 36* 
5J 6 -75 to 3256 
6J 7 77 9* V* 

1X14 14 4856 48* 

4.923 214 11 10* 

10 7 12 75 24ft 

4X20 150 19* 18* 
17. 10 95% 99% 

IX 18 27 aw 
J23 57 395% 3856 

J 9 14 17* 1656 

11. 7 624 2b* 2%fe 
IX 6 264 13ft 13* 
10 4 100 23* 22ft 
a 649 21 Vi 20ft 
2X111834 29ft »fe 
AJ 8 9 29* 29* 

593 19ft 195% 


6J 

6.9 7 156 

4 

3.1 10 236 
2-7 8 688 14ft 
30 497 7ft 


33 22fe 
52* 52* 
9* 99% 

29 aft 

lift 
656 


73 839 a* 27* 


7J 5 
12 IT 44 
2J 10 2351 
2.7 9 101 


9ftd 8ft 
43* 43 
26 24* 

15 Ufe 


10L10 157 a* 22ft 
3X 9 123 17* 17 


9J 


14 14 


13ft 


44 ■ 
23ft 
13fe| 


6im 

2056 


1X1 

J4 

1X8 

X8 

1.12 


life 


35 

24* 


17ft 

72 


1X6 

1J8 

Jib 

204 


imSiic %" ju 

3ft GPU 
45* Gepru 
IK* ft finBtfr 
54* 33* Go&ton) 
TfeGnStra 
241% GTE 
16 GTE pf 2Jfl 
0*GTF1 pflXS 
? GTF1 pflXO 
171% GTIro iXQb 
4fe Gfmco 
339% 129% GnRod nxs 
37 2096 Gonsf 0 1J0 

351% 25*G«nuPt 1.14 
32* 1756 Ga Poe 1X0 
76 GaPc pfU4 
159% GaPw pfU6 
155%G0Pw pf2X2 


lift 

lift 

29fe 

119% 


35 ■ 
19* 
I19M 


I 6* 
rio* 
la* 

26ft 


0 

36 

2 

1J2 

7X0 

7X7 


2 

1X2 

M0 


1X0 


Jfl 
L12 
1J8 
pf»X2 
pf7J8 


in% 


21* 


44* 

19* 


429% DuIE Pf7X6 
lift OE pfB 2X5 
90 08 PfJlSJa 

79feDE Pfj 12J0 
13* DetE ortXB 
27 Dcxtor 1.10 
8* DIGlar J4 
18 DtatCp 1J0 
26% DkJinf 2X0 
14* Plain pflXO 
2556 DlomS IJi 
28* Dlefxfl s 
80* Diairal 
TOr Dllllng n JO 
13feD(Ilo«t 1 3X0} 
41 fe Disney 1 

21% Dfvrsln 
10* OrPepo JO 
lift Dm* 0 8 .14 
20ADanoW J6 
Tft Don LJ 30 

JO* Connlv 1X8 
ISftOoney 1 

24ft Dover « 

24 DoqCb MO 
2556 Dow Jn %32 
16 Drava 1 J6 


IM 8* 

62 8ft 
AO 96 79 6ft 

83 5 66 Ufe 131% 
6X11 277 2456 26ft 
1.111 m i7i% life 

7.1 7 461 48* .471% 
T2 195 49ft 48ft 
175 7ft 7* 
16 824 45* 44 
4XT2 53 13ft 13ft 
3X 9 98 545% 53* 
14. 6 2M 13* 13ft 
16. ZS0 499% 499% 
16. Z2040 45 OA3 

15k Z90 86 

13 5 269 25* 24ft 
5J10 522 37ft 36* 
13. 7 121 11* 115% 
2J i 706 595% 58* 

6 205 9 8* 

12 527 a 25 

63 8 3 9 20ft T9* 
1 440 25* 24* 

7 16 lift 1156 

5 5 13 12ft 

5 356 life 10ft 

*100 57 57 

zlOOO 469% 461% 
Z90 43 4 

3 Uftdlift 
1 90 90 

133 7*ftd73ft 
14 14ft 13ft 
111 29ft 28ft 
299 W 9ft 
57 44 43ft 
77 28* 27* 
a 15* life 

a* 


3ft 


454+ ft 
13*+ ft 
2456+ fe 
16*+ 1% 
48 +1 
48*— 1% 
7ft + ft 
44ft + ft 
139%— fe 
5456+ ft 
13*+ 94 
496%+ * 
45 

to + * 
24ft— ft 
36*+ ft 
11*+ * 
58fe+l_ 


% 

&6 
1SL 
16. 

17. 

17. 

t 

17. 

3X11 
LA 5 
3X11 
7J10 

Sl5 

T6 
13 3019 
5X 6 109 
5J 9 111 
2JL12 891 
6 

63 9 


25ft+ ft 
70 + ft 
25ft+156 
7156+ fe 
13 + ft 
11 

57 + fe 
46fe+ fe 
43 —11% 
lift— fe 
70 


12* 


151 


871% 
12* 
221 % 
46* 451% 
2fe 2* 
12 lift 
19ft 199% 
18 24* 23* 
214 10 ffe 
76 35ft 35* 
41 lift to* 

364 27 26* 

361% 75 


421% 

116* 



.151 


IM 


37* BorgW 
44% 2 Boffttu 

am imsasEd 

69 57V% BoaE PfUS 

9* 7* BflpE prM7 

life 9* M ar 1-44 
6* 2* Bnonlff 

27ft 73 BrtoSf IX80 
58* 43% BrtstM 1J4 
62 46ftBrtfM pf 2 
48 17ft BrltPt 1X6© 
17* 13feBrtwGI 1X0 
25ft 19 BfcyUG 2J0 
32* 17* Bwn5h 1X2 
29ft 19fe BMGp *1 JO 
37ft ZT*Bwnr*r M 
229% 13 Bmawk X0 
389% 24* Smsk pf3J0 
44 29* BrusItW 1X0 

279% 17ft BucyEr M 
59% 4l%B0dg pf JO 

IX* B Sutriy 
16* 13ft BcrakrH 2.16 
27 17 BtvrllM 

77 37 Brtlfm 

6ft ift BrflNO pf -55 
18* 15ft BrIN pf 2.13 
22ft 15* Burnd s J8 
9fe 5fe BmsRL 
64* 29* Burrpfll 2 JO 
169% 10 Butlrkt SL 
31* 14UButm • 

70ft 41* CHI Intf 
4196 45feCB5 
14ft 7* CCI 
19 10 CLC 

19* llfeCHAPfll 
249% 15 CNA pf 1.10 
10 OfeCNAI 7X60 
27* CPC 6 1X2 

_15ft CP Not 7 

565% 41 CSX 284 
31* TlfeCTS 1 

to* Z3fttC*Qf J2 

13ft 65% Codonc 
14* 6ft Coown 
39* 14* Colon X0T 
67 acftconml 32 
369% IJftCRLkp c36 
26* Com5o 2.10 
20 CompT 1X8 
41 31* GdPoc BLfO 

26* UftCOflPE 01.13 
46 79 CodoIR 

3596 31* CflttVM 
m 569% GopCttS 
34* 16 CdPHW 1. 
10* 3*Coring Qja 
5* 34* ennui iJ 
33 24 Corpof M3 

65 48*CoraCO 5 
1756 10 Carom 32 
20* UfeCdTPW 2J0 

S 21* 17ft CarP PT2J7 
37 CtrTcc 2.10 
fe IJMCorsPIr 1X0 
22 life CorfHw 7X2 
19% ifeCarrm jo 
!5J m Catena ijm 

Wft 10 CasrtC* JO. 
73* 53* CdrpT 2 j8 

& 

40* 311% Colon pf4X0 
M 7* 

46* 72 


23% 


2* 3fe 


17ft 


IB* 


Hfe 


B 48 Ufe 


3X10 86 
&6 0 709 
6 234 

4 72 
9 13 

7X 5 

14. 7 

63 7 267 
Ift. 6 19 

4X 7 Ml 
4-3 • 47 

3X 9 310 
39 

5 671 
4X15 67 

JU 374 
2X m 
73 7 348 
4J » VJ9 
192 
I Of 

2XS 3 
lit 4 
xn 39 

6X 4 532 
92 

U 8 247 
63 4 57 
BJ 12 Z4Q 
19 5 16 

2.1 7 264 

1A 17 

4J 8 U 
7X 3 13 
7.9 8 100 
417 W 
12. 7 58 
7J9 7 170 
4X 8 5M 
W 4 41 

7.1 6 223 

14. 1 

131693 

2.1 * 356 


48*+1* 
5216+356 
19 —fe 
13* 

20*— 16 
1816+ ft 
2916+lft 
27 +1* 
18 + ft 
2016+lfe 
35*+ ft 
1896— fe 
456 

ffe— 16 
Ufe 

a* 

4lfe+lft 

ift 

15ft 

16*+ ft 
5ft— 1% 
309%+ |% 
K**+ ft 
1556+ ft 


42* 4256—11% 
4ffe 50*+ ft 
12* 12ft + ft 
13 13 + fe 

lift 1116+ * 
15 15 

8* 8* 

79 29fe+l 
191% W*+ * 
44* 45*+1* 


1.72 



6* 


a* 


fe 


2396 


2596+ ft 
Tfe+lfe 

7646+1* 
38*+lH 
75ft— fe 
2686— 16 
30*— * 
3656+ ft 
1616+ 9% 
a + fe 
23ft— ft 
68*+lfe 
19* + * 
4V. 

»%+Tfe 
36ft+ ft 
599% 

Uft+ fe 
19 + * 
18fe+ fe 
43+1% 

!S5 +ft 

1096+ ft 
lfe+ * 


17V6— * 
53* + ft 
22 + ft 
Ub+ * 
23*+1 


14 DraxB 
Ufe Drpyfs 
36 dam 
159% DufcdtP 2 jW 
57 Oukt MJ0 
54 Ovkm PflXO 
TOfeDulC* P42J9 
S3* DtmBr 236 
life DaqU t-to 
T2V. Dura pf 2 
13% Dun pr 2X1 
44feDv% ofl 7X0 
239% DrcpP JLlO* 
4* DvnAm .15 

JO 

Srm 1 
igfc EostoP .96 
15%Eflsce 1X2 
fife EM Air 
29% EAL WDO 
lift EsALr pf3J9 
16* EsAfcr PflXO 
18 EostGP 1X8 
10* EfisniH MB 
60ft ESKod 
25* Eaton 
101% E chita 
2096 Ecknf 
24 EdKsBr 
19ft Edwrd 
19* ETPcna 
15ft EPG 
23* EPG pf 3-75 
life Clear JO 
456 EltcAs 
14ft EDO ft JO 
2ft ElMtoMg 
696 EMM pf 1 
fefeElriri I Aft 
4ft Elixir 
33ft EmriEI 
9* Emrftd 
12 EfnrvA 
26fe Em hart 
9ft EfitoOs 
151% Emam 
17 

-72 
1X6 
10X2 
n 
JO 

IBfe Eton 1 
7ft Envrflpc 
19* Courts 2.40 
6* EwTmk 36 
lift Eamk pf2X1 
2fife8totGs 
09m EqiLf 
24 Esmrt 
life EwHi 
129% 

17 

zmEitrrl 
10ft EmP 
? Evan pftJO 
22ft ExCH ilX 
129% Exctsr IJto 
29ft Exjun % 3 


Z711 
2.1 9 
16 10 
S3 6 
n 

73 63231 
2X19 ITS 43 

jjnw i7ft 

IX 9 962 35* 

14. 14 life 1416 

23 5 77 15ft 15* 

AX 72164 38* 38 
la 6 B5T 2S 19ft 

15- *990 58* 589% 

16- *1530 SS* dS2* 
IX 31 a IVfe 
OW 731 55* 55 

16- 7 377 12ft lift 
IX *100 129% 121% 

17- 2440 M U 

16- ZlQO 44* 44* 
J16 27 25* 25 

2J, 3 40 Tft 7U» 

2Sfe 35 


U + 16 
2996+ ft 
9ft + ft 
44 + ft 

2816+ ft 
14V%—1* 
2596— ft 

sails 

mt- ft 

4446+lft 

•2* 

12 + ft 
19*6f 96 

34*+ fe 
fe 


18* 

26fe+ ft 
25 —ft 
42* + l 
lfi*+ * 
340H+296 
U94— fe 


fe 

1% 


15 
2116 
6* 
46 


21 
20* 
4* 
11 
ift 
38 


JL 

1X2 

2J0 

1X8 

1 

xo 


1X0 

M 

1X0 


fe 


20 + 

55 

17 + 
121 % 

14 

44*— * 
25 + fe 
7ft+ to 

35ft+? 
40fe+l* 
159%— to 
1VM+ to 
6ft— fe 
3ft + to 

15 + * 
17* + fe 
1994+ fe 

W6 

65*+ * 


10ft 

75 + ft 
35%a + fe 
»!% + •!* 
22 +19% 
15ft 




31X2 

»1J4 

X0 


life life 
13 12* 

aft 27i% 
1016 10 
17 Ufe 
18ft life 
19 18* 

25ft 2496 

I 92 091ft 
Tft 7 

43* 43 
12 11 * 

II 10* 
23ft 23ft 

Sftd S 
149% 014* 
27 daft 
8ft Ift 
46* 44fe 


UO 


17ft 17 
19* life 
72 22* 

20* as* 

996 n% 


1T*+ fe 
4ft+ ft 

73 + 96 

4*<— * 

TM 

Tl'Z 

3T+ife 

TO V 

16*+1 m 

18*+ * 
lift + ft 
75 +lft 
92 — * 
7fe+ ft 
43*+ ft 
11*+ fa 
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By AknllUier 
INDS of ehangpjiave blown 




W INDS ot cnangp gave Diown 
through the. .previously 
close-knit worid .^T^co-Arab 
jk ^ninng. where A*eleven years or 
more the joat cootrallmg the ma¬ 
jor French stale tanks and others 
jjsve sat jovond 'boardroom tables 
with bankerslfrom Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and elsewhereTThe Trench 
are now departmg^lrom the board¬ 
rooms. 

The first gusts-were discernible 
before the recent radical change of 
government in- Paris,, a shift that 
caused considerable nervousness 
in the Gulf capitals and which 
prompted a ' not inconsiderable 
withdrawal of funds. Before the 
French elections in May, the Arab 
sbareboldas in the consortium 
b unks had reached the conclusion 
dial they were- sufficiently mature 
to take over. 

Presidents Charies de Gaulle 
and Georges Pompidou, at the 
start of die 1970s, saw these banks 
as the commercial expression of 
the pro-Arab tilt -in French policy, 
following the"1967 lsradi-Egyptian 
war. The. French state banks en¬ 
tered into partnsship with the Ar¬ 
abs and for some time ran the 
show. 

The three major consortium 
banks — Union dies Banques Ar- 
abes et Ftancaises (UBAF), Frab 
Bank International and Basque 
Arabs et. Internationale d’lnves- 
tissemem (BAH) — are aD being 
pulled toward an Arab position. 
The change is clear with UBAF 
and Frab, much less so with BAIL 
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Petrodollar Threat Fails to Materialize 


By Shakib Otaqui 

T FfE SCENARIOS of doom that followed the 1973-1974 oil price 
uses have not materialized. 

The world’s financi al markets have been able to process enor- 
uwudy increased flow f un ds, most of which have ret ur ned to the coun¬ 
tries that paid them in the first place. The growth in financial resenes 
of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries hq* stabilized— 
revenue has been constrained by the fall in ftamanri fox oil, while ex¬ 
penditure on development has exceeded original estimates of these 
countries’ ability to absorb. 

OPEC members’ large current-account surpluses virtually disap¬ 
peared by 1978, when their combined total was only about Sj biUioa. 
They recovered in 1979 and 1980 under the impact of the Iranian 
revolution but have since declined because of the world oil surplus. 


England estimated the dollar share of OPEC foreign assets to have 
been 70 percent at the end of June, down from 75 percent at the end of 
1979. The trend has accelerated in 1981, when OPEC countries in the 


countries in the 


first quarter placed only 40 percent of their new deposits with member 
banks of the Bank for International Settlements in dollars. 


banks of the Bank for International Settlements in dollars. 

This has coincided with a revival of OPEC investment in Japan and 
other industrial countries. Total OPEC holdings in Japan reached 
$25.5 billion in 1980, more than double the 1979 figure. They are 
expected to soar to $78 billion by 1985, according ro a survey by the 
Nomura Research Institute. Hol ding s in West Germany and Switzer¬ 
land are also rising, as economic difficulties have forced these countries 
— which have traditionally been against internationalizing their cur¬ 
rencies — to offer government securities in their own currencies to oil 
producers. 


Exact figures are hard to come by. Sources such as the of 
England, the Bank for International Settlements and the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development give wildly different!esti- 
mates; so do reports from such private institutions a$ banks and oil 
companies. Estimates for 1979 average out at $63.5 billion, rising to 
$107.3 bOUcKKi in 1980. Forecasts for 1980 and 1981 vary even more 
widely but average out at $85 billion and $60 billion, respectively. 

Eurodollar Markets 


Different Policies 


The dollar has been traditi 
These have not necessarily o 


the favorite home for OPEC funds, 
into the United States, as much of 


iuese nave not necessarily poured into toe United states, as m u c h of 
the holdings have been placed in the Eurodollar markets. But by the 
beginning of the 1980s, the dollar had lost some of its attraction, and 


Shockwave 


This summer has seen some ma¬ 
jor changes. The decision of Credit 
Lyonnais, the No. 2 French state- 
controlled lank, to drop out of the 
holding.- , company ■. controlling 
UBAF, ' salt something of -a 
shockwave through lire French 
banking community, wdl before 
tbe much-publicized nationaliza¬ 
tion of 36 private French banks by 
the new government. 

There followed the Arabization 


□egnming c* me ivsus, tne aouar nad lost some of its attraction, and 
OPEC fond manag ers have become increasingly sophisticated in find- 
ingother outlets. 

The crunch came with the freezme of Iranian assets durine the crisis 


The crunch came with the fr e ez in g of Iranian assets during the crisis 
over the U.S. hostages in 1979, which sent shivers down the spines of 
OPEC governments. This shock- followed the chronic weakness of the 
dollar in the 1970s. Buying U.S. government securities a favorite with 
the Saudis , has been described by a U.S. observer as “buying apiece of 
our inflation and a piece of our national debt." 

Tbe shift out of the dollar became evident in 1980, when the Bank of 


Contrary to scare stories about the Arabs buying up America — or 
other countries — OPEC members do not act in concert and have 
followed some quite different investment policies- The two largest sur¬ 
plus countries — Saudi Arabia and Kuwait — follow notably divergent 
investment strategies. 

The Saudis have been particularly conservative. About 40 percent of 
their assets are held with foreign banks, with the remainder mostly in 
government securities; they also have large holdings in commercial 
paper of top-rated private borrowers. While this approach is politically 
safe, the Saudis have certainly suffered from tbe high inflation rates of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. 

Kuwait, on the other hand, has been much more aggressive in seek¬ 
ing investments with higher yields, and has led other OPEC members 
in its equity holdings. These have often caused controversy, particular¬ 
ly in the United States, where there have recently been scare stories 
about the extent of Kuwaiti shareholdings in industrial companies. 
But, while Kuwait aims for diversification and a good return, its strate¬ 
gy remains conservative and it does not indulge in speculation. 

. In their efforts to diversify away from dependence mi the United 


(Continued on Page 14S) 


GIB: Activity, Profits Showing Sharp Gains 


of Frab, where Sie. Generate, the 
No. 3 French bank, and various in¬ 
ternational partners hold 50 per¬ 
cent of tbe capital along -with 
Kuwaiti- and - Saudi-dominated: 
Arab interests. The new control¬ 
ling partner will-be the National 
Bank of KnwaiL Ont of the con¬ 
sortium, along with Stc Generate, 
are Ste. Generate de'Barique of 
Bdgjnrn, Swiss Bank Corp., Amro 
Bank, Ttidtifitriai Bank of Japan 
and the National Investment Bant 
of Greece: 

The Arabization started before 
the change of. regime in France 
and, ironically, is continuing be¬ 
cause of it. UBAF wanted greater 
Arab control for a long time, while 
the others are seeking that because 
of the internal political change. 
The departure of President Valeay 
Giscard d’Estaing frightened Arab 
rulers and some, such as the Emir 
of Qatar,. withdrew money, and 
dropped plans for joint investment 
companies. 

But others decided to reinforce 
their positions. This will be the 
case with _ the Kuwaitis, within 
Frab, despite the fact that the new 
Kuwaiti Bank in Pans, which is 
purely French, is now operating. 

The French-Arab. consortium 
(Continued on Page I4S) 


By John Roberts 


A RAB banks have linked up 
with banks in other countries' 


A with banks in other countries' 
for decades to boost trade and ser¬ 
vice the requirements of particular 
groups of Arab expatriates. Such 
links led to the foundation of the 
Arab-Malaysian hank in Bahrain 
in 1975, the Bank of Bahrain and 
Kuwait in 1971, the Basque li- 
bano-Bresflienne in 1962 and tbe 
United Bank of Lebanon and Pak¬ 
istan, founded in 1964.. 

In the same category are banks 
that span more than two-countries, 
such as the Bank of Oman, 
Bahrain and Kuwait (1974) and 
the Beirut-based Arab Libyan 
Tunisian Bank (3973). Tbe trend 
for establishing such banks started 
in Beirut, ana was adopted by 
Kuwait 

_ The year 1975 saw-the establish¬ 
ment of a different kind of bank. 
Gulf International Bank (GIB) 
was formed with shareholdings 
from seven Arab governments: 
Bahrain, Iraq, Kuwait Oman, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and tbe Unit¬ 
ed Arab Emirates. Each has a 
14.286 percent stake in the bank. 
In 1980, GIB was the most active 
Arad> Bank in lead-managing syn¬ 
dicated loans, handling 20 loans 


totaling 53.675 bilHon. It was suffi¬ 
cient to place GIB 37th in the 
unofficial league table of the 
world’s mbst active lead-managers. 

International Bank 


ABC: Goal Is to Become 


The Arab Bank of Banks’ 


F T LITTLE more tfour) 18 
months since its inception, 
ArabBanking Corporation (ABO 
^becomc a niajor force in intesr- 


By Robert Bailey 


». venture by Kuwait Libya 
.and Abu Dhabi. It was 

on Jan, 17, 1980, in Bahrain by a 
^P®cial law (Emm Decree Law No. 
a joint stock company. The 

g mk,.ca pitalized at 51 bUBon, is 

“““Sm s biggest offshore banking 
and operates both as an 

offshore bank and a commercial 
bank. 

directors say its creation 
'was motivated by a desire to 
ac p*eve for Arab banks the major 
row they deserved in the intema-- 
uoual m a rket. The director s also 
said that Arab banks, while they 
maintained a presence in the inter¬ 
national market for more than a 
decade, were restricted in tbeir ac¬ 
tivities by their capital structure^ 
which did not allow them to ab¬ 
sorb deposits of a sizable amount. 


have been criticized for their nega¬ 
tive attitude toward risk-taking 
and their tendency to deposit 
funds only with leading interna¬ 
tional banks. These banks, on the 
other hand, are continually com¬ 
plaining of having to recycle this 
money to the Third World, where 
they face more risks. The creation 
of ABC ran perhaps be seen.as the 
beginning of a more positive atti¬ 
tude toward the development 
real participation in direct risks.” 


Market Strength 


Some $750 rafflUm of ABC capi¬ 
tal has been paid, with equal con¬ 
tributions coming from Kuwait's 
Finance Ministry, Larya* Finance 
Secretariat and the Aba Dhabi In¬ 
vestment Authority. Chief execu¬ 
tive and president, Abdullah al- 
Saudi said, “Countries winch en¬ 
joy a balance of payments surplus 


In less than two years, ABC has 
dearly displayed strength in the in¬ 
ternational market. Five months 
after it began, the batik co-man- 
aged a $250 milli on loan for the 
Arab Development Bank. In the 
first half of 1981, ABC rated ninth 
in the International League Table 
nf lead-manager s as drawn up by 
the Caploim International Finan¬ 
cial. 'Data of rbe. United States. 
ABC was listed as having partici¬ 
pated in 34 loans worth $9-541 bil¬ 
lion. 

One of the mam factors that has 
assisted ABCs accelerating role in 
the international market, apart 
from its high capitalization, has 
been the composition of its board. 
AH (he members are professional 
bankers and financiers- Mr. aJ- 
Saudi is a former chai rman of the 


GIB, which styles itself the in¬ 
ternational bank of the seven Gulf 
states, was the first of the major 
state-capitalized banks, and is of¬ 
ten considered in juxtaposition to 
the far newer and more active 
Arab Banking Corporation (ABC). 
Whereas Gut's capital was in¬ 
creased in January to a total $200 
million, ABC started off in. April. 
1980, with an authorized capital of 
51 biUioa, of which $375 million 
was fully paid. ABCs paid-up cap¬ 
ital was doubled to 5750 millio n 
on April 1,1981. 

GIB Chairman Abdulla Saif, in 
the bank’s 1980 report, said the 
bank had a good year, with profits 
up sharply to $12J million from 
56.6 million in 1979. In addition to 
a major increase in loan syndica¬ 
tion activity, GIB had increased its 
involvment in bonding and guar¬ 
antee facilities for contractors in 
the Middle East. Its participation 
in loans geared to infrastructure 
development also helped GIB im¬ 
prove its penetration of the con¬ 
struction. building materials, 
transport and tight-manufacturing 
markets: 

ABCs growth during the first 
year of its existence was stagger¬ 
ing. In the first half of 1981, it was 
the most active Arab bank in syn¬ 
dicated loans, handling $9,541 bO- 
lion in loans. Its performance sup¬ 
ported the theory that it was 
founded as a result of Kuwaiti di- 
sQlustonment with the speed of 
GIB’s growth. Having failed to en¬ 
sure more aggressive polities for 
GIB, the Kuwaitis then joined up 
with Libya and the United Arab 
Fjnirat« the two other sharehold¬ 
ers in ABC. 

Whether the story is true has not 
been confirmed, but certainly 
ABCs growth has been remark¬ 
able. Ironically, the emergence of 
ABC may have conubuted to a re¬ 
newed surge of dynamism within 
GIB. In the first half of 1981, it 
was the world’s 17th most active 
bank in syndicated loans, accord¬ 
ing to the Paris-based Caploan In¬ 
ternational Finance Data, han¬ 
dling loans worth $6,690 billion. 


Banques Arabes et Franchises 
(UBAF), for instance, has a convo¬ 
luted holding structure. Credit 
Lyonnais holds a straightforward 
30-percent share, while other rou¬ 
tine shareholdings are held by 
Banque Francaise du Commerce 
Exterieur (8 percent) and Banque 
Generate du Phenix (2 percent). 
The largest shareholding, 60 per¬ 
cent, is held by a company called 
UBAV Nederland BV, whose 
share capital is wholly owned by 
UBAC Curacao NV, and its capi¬ 
tal is in turn held by the former 
Arab shareholders of UBAF. 


These comprise 26 Arab banks, 
covering at least 16 countries. 
They include state banks such as 
Iraq's Rafidian Bank and the 
Commercial Bank of Syria, and 
private banks such as Al-Ahli 
Bank of Kuwait and the Amman- 
based Arab Bank. UBAF was the 
busiest of the consortium banks, 
ranking 39th in the Caploan table 
this year. 


Other examples of consortium 
banks are the Paris-based Frab 
Bank International (Franco Arabe 


d’Investissements Imemationaux) 
founded in 1969, and tbe Banque 
Arabe et Internationale dTnves- 
tissement, founded in 1973. The 
latter looks set for a period of re¬ 
newed expansion, following such 
recent developments as the forma¬ 
tion in Bahrain of an offshore 
banking unit (OBU), called BAH 
Middle East, which in turn estab¬ 
lished an office in Panama in 1980, 
and the creation of BAH Corp, a 
management and investment com¬ 
pany also based in Bahrain 

BAH comes under the direct au¬ 
thority of the Luxembourg-based 
Compagnie Arabe et Internation¬ 
ale crlnvestisseinem, which bolds 
99.9 percent of the bank’s shares, 
and which scored a notable success 
when it secured the services this 
summer of the respected former 
Lebanese Prime Minis ter Selim al- 
Hoss as its chai rman. 

Shareholders in CAU include in¬ 
stitutions in Kuwait, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Morocco, Tunisia, 
United Arab Emirates. Bahrain 
Jordan, Qatar, Lebanon and a va¬ 
riety of West European, North and 


(Continued on Page 8S) 
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Islamic Financing Offers 


Alternative to West’s Way 


By Ken Whicringham 


F OR YEARS, the developing 
world, led by the Arab oil- 


Jt wona. tea oy tne Arab oil- 
producing slates, has been calling 


for a new economic order. The call 
won some sympathy in the indus¬ 
trial nations, out the much dis¬ 
cussed Brandt report gathers dust. 

A recent meeting in Paris to dis¬ 
cuss the fate of Lhe less developed 
countries (LDCs). jargon for the 
chronically poor, produced plati¬ 
tudes but offered no solutions. The 
advanced industrial nations, plead¬ 
ing recession, will not willingly 
change the world economic order. 
For all their much publicized sur¬ 
plus wealth, the Arab oil states, 
with total revenues amounting to a 
small fraction of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development income, cannot 
alone change the world. A radical 
solution is required if the poorest 
developing nations are to be given 
a chance to move from the bottom 
rung of the economic ladder. 

When people talk of the Islamic 
renaissance, their minds are usual¬ 
ly focused on the events in Iran, 
which ha ye liule to do with the 
spirit of Islam or the aspirations of 
the vast majority of Moslems. The 
real Islamic renaissance lies else¬ 
where: in a determined attempt by 
the people of the Islamic nations 
to run (hear affairs in accordance 
with the principles and directives 
of Islamic scripture and tradition. 

This does not imply a backward 
approach to the problems of the 
modern world. The essence of the 
Islamic revival in recent years is a 
new confidence, partly bonuse of 
the boost provided by oil revenues 
and partly because Moslems edu¬ 
cated in the West believe that 
Islamic principles for business and 
society offer a fairer system with 
the same benefits. 


or 22 percent after management 
fees were deducted. 

In May, the board of directors 
of the Islamic Investment Co. met 
at its European headquarters in 
Geneva to discuss the phenomenal 
expansion of business. It was de¬ 
cided to form Dar al Mai al-lslami 
l the Islamic Finance House). 


Board of Experts 


lhe new company, registered in 
the Bahamas during the month of 
Ramadan (July. 1981) with an au¬ 
thorized capital of SI billion, in¬ 
corporates the Islamic Investment 
Co. and a number of other finan¬ 
cial activities, all run in accordance 
with Islamic precepts and under 
the supervision of a board of 
Islamic legal experts. Tbe honor¬ 
ary founders of the company, 
beaded by Prince Mohammed al- 
FaisaL include the presidents of 
Sudan, Pakistan, Guinea. Malaysia 


and the United .Arab Emirates, the 
emir of Bahrain and other promi¬ 
nent persons from all o^er the 
Islamic world. 

This and other moves to partly 
replace, the interest-based Western 
financial system are not propagan¬ 
da buL hard-headed business with 
a strict profit motive. By the very 
nature of the financial operations, 
it is of great potential interest to 
the developing world. 

The Islamic Investment Co. has 
already become involved in diverse 
projects from land reclamation in 
Sudan to the purchase of reefer 
ships. The aim is to place inves¬ 
tors’ funds in the widest possible 
spread of economic activities on a 
wide geographical basis. 

The company does not put its 
funds into infrastructural develop¬ 
ment projects, which have long¬ 
term economic utility for a country 

{Continued on Page 15S) 


OPEC- Western Movement 


Of Capital Is Improving 


By Johnny Rizq 


price 


Investment Finn 


For this reason, a group of 
young Moslem economists in 1978 
put their Western-acquired ex¬ 
pertise at the service of the Islamic 
Investment Co- a new venture set 
up by Saudi business man Prince 
Mohammed al-Faisal al-Saud. The 


company was to operate in strict 
accordance with Islamic law, 
which meant basically that interest 
on capital, deposited and bor¬ 
rowed, is forbidden. Profit accru¬ 
ing from money being put to work, 
on the other hand, is acceptable. 

At a time when interest rates in 
the Western bankin g system have 
been at record levels, such a prop¬ 
osition may seem less than attrac¬ 
tive. But Hass an Abdul Qader, di¬ 
rector of the Islamic Investment 
Co.’s head office in Sharjah, Unit¬ 
ed Arab Emirates, said that tbe 
new company had proved the op¬ 
posite. 


Countries that were then painted as villains responsible for world 
economic disorder are today accepted as important members of the 
international f inan cial community. Of course, major Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries dollar surpluses are still with us — 
matched by current-account deficits in the non-oil developing countries 
and, to a lesser extent, in the industrialized West. But the severe 
bottlenecks in capital movements in the mid-1970s have given way to a 
relatively smooth recycling process, described in the latest annual’ IMF 
repon as reassuring. 

Much of the credit for this improvement must go lo the international 
banks and financial institutions that have adapts well to the need for 
large-scale international lending. More recently, the IMF itself has 
shown a desire to enlarge its role and play a more direct pan in the 
recycling process. This means that the IMF bad to increase its re¬ 
sources substantially, in line with the size of the payments deficits that 
its members were experiencing. Since tbe early 1970s, the curreni'jc- 
count deficits of non-oil exporting countries’ have climbed steadily 
from about 3 percent of their gross national product to 7 percent. The 
combined current-account deficit of non-oil developing countries is 
projected by the IMF at $97 billion this year, against $82 billion in 
1980. 

About a year ago, the fund began in earnest its quest for new sources 
of finance, concentrating its efforts on official bilateral borrowing from 
countries with strong balance of payments positions. It was looking tor 
6 billion to 7 billion special drawing rights annuall y, which IMF Direc¬ 
tor Jacques de Larosiere said was needed to meet all the demands made 
on the fund. 


Turning Point 


The IIC set its sights not on the 
wealthy investor who has links 
with the international money’ mar¬ 
kets but on the man in the street — 
millions of Moslems who have 
probably never thought of putting 
tbeir spare money to work or have 
not bad the channels lo do so. 
Within three years, the IIC had a 
working capital of more that $70 
million, representing more than 
11,000 investors. Requests for 
branch offices to be opened were 
coming in from the 43-nation 
Islamic world, and from countries 
as far apart as Australia and Brit¬ 
ain, where the enquirers were not 
cmly Moslems. 


Hie turning point came this spring when a major deal was concluded 
in which Saudi Arabia undertook to provide the IMF with up to 4 
billion SDRs a year — more than half the fund’s stated requirements 
— for two to three years. That loan agreement not only ranks as the 
largest ever but was indicative of the scale on which the Saudis and 
other Gulf oO producers were willing to lend a hand in stabilizing the 
international monetary system. Mr. de Larosiere spoke of the “prompt¬ 
ness and the constructive way in which the Saudi Arabian authorities 
responded to the fund’s proposals” and called the deal “an outstanding 
example of international cooperation.” 

But that deal would never have been possible had not the IMF in 
turn been ready to accept basic chapyg in its character and operation. 
To go to the market, it had to make its borrowing terms considerably 
more attractive. The IMF image and that of its unit of account, the 
SDR. had to be bettered if the Saudis and others were going to be 
persuaded to contribute sufficient funds. 

The IMF early this year reduced the number of component curren¬ 
cies that make up the SDR “basket" from 16 to five (dollar. Deutsche 
mark, pound sterling, Swiss franc and Japanese yen) — a commercial 
combination as opposed to a diplomatic one. It then increased the 
interest payed on SDR-denominated deposits from 80 percent of the 
weighted average interest rates on component currencies to 100 oer- 


The IIC operates trust lunds 
{mudoroba). The investor must de¬ 


bates trust funds 


posit a minimum of $250, which he 
is free to supplement or withdraw 
as he pleases. There are no penal¬ 
ties for withdrawing funds, and 
there is no minimum period before 
profit becomes payable. The fund 
has been doing well. In 1980, the 
fourth mudartwa achieved a return 


weighted average interest rates on component currencies to 100 per¬ 
cent. 

It took one more major inducement to persuade the Saudis that a 
deal with tbe IMF would be worthwhile. It was agreed that Saudi 
Arabia’s IMF quota — which determines its voting power in the organ¬ 
ization and its right to borrow funds — should be raised from 1.04 
billion to LI billion SDRs. This meant that Saudi Arabia became the 
sixth-ranking country in the IMF hierarchy b ehin d the United States. 
Britain. West Germany, France and Japan, and higher than Canada, 
Italy, China and India. The Saudis also won a permanent seat on the 
IMF executive board — long-overdue recognition of Saudi .Arabia’s 
economic and political status. 


Of course, the Saudi loan to the IMF should not be seen in isolation. 
Part of the fund's resources needs had been met by borrowings of $ 1 2 
billion this year from the industrialized countries. And there is specula- 
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ConsortfisD Banks 
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V . . ;?y Roger Azar ; 

' npFEE SHARE of Europe^in the flow of Arab in- 
/Vestment, will, certainly diminis h progressively 
rt-ouer.tbelzieECt few years. The arnphray win be on tbe 
/ . Arab world«nd ihe farEast: :* • 

’ ' Outside the United States, Europe has been a natu- 
^ ral chcacerTor Arab investors. It was rate place they 
. ^ loicw aha had conducted business! But With the in- 
,. -crease in imtesppeal sophistication and the opening 
■ >P'of other .£reas of more profitable investment, this 
: .-trend is bkefcr-io change to the detriment of the West, 
where-there is still resistance lo Arab investments.-It 
' will indicate mere.dirett investments and less port- 

‘ v - fofcinvestmqat, which id itself will be less favorable 
..'-to.theWest-7.-./; 

., „ To. give, a profile of the private Arab investor; indi- 

■ , yyiduaiar.fostinitibn; his criteria for investment and 

fee n atuiy dr funds at his disposal, plus his. objec- 
■' tiye&is difficult , There is nn significant tra<-V 
>; bid the psychological, and. publicity impact of private 
' ■' Arab ,dtre& investment lies been far in of the 
--.tnie irapa^.,Thfc,size of these investments has been 
'1 a- small by . any standard and their nature rather awn- 


&t’s He Doing, Where's He Going? 




squeeze on profit margin* that-resulted from in- 
creased competition, very few' surplus funds were 
available in' the hands of private individuals for in¬ 
vesting abroad. The funds available were used for the 
acquisition of private estates abroad and other forms 
of conSpicuonsconsunqrtion. 

" Today things have changed. Public expenditures 
. have decreased, as -most infrastructure is now in 
- -place. There were, also the sociological problems cre- 
’. -ated by the inflow of foreign labor in large quantities 
inio an area of yntall i n di ge nous population. 

Investment opportunities at home have become 
rather limited'ana opportunities abroad are increas¬ 
ingly looked ax as alternative sources of profit. The 
criteria for selecting investments abroad are various. 


' Arab investors seek a high return on assets with 
capital gains being giyen pnrferencc over income, and 
short-term profits being favored over long-term nrof- 


retum on assets with 


Arab bankers will be as interest¬ 
ed in comparing ABC's and GIB’s 
performance as a category of 
hamlfs — the state-owned banks — 
as with their performance as osten¬ 
sible rivals. Their management ap- 


Vast.Wealth 
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sible rivals. Their management ap¬ 
pears to be much simpler than that 
of the conventional consortium 
banks which represented the Gist 
phase of pan-Arab banking.. 

The consortium banks have had, 
as shareholders, a variety of na¬ 
tional and commercial banks. 
They are often characterized by 
the complexity of these sharehold¬ 
ings- The Paris-based Union de 


;Thfcre has been.a vast-accumulation of wealth in 
-the hands of the private sector Tbe large rimru-tfir- 
expewfituxttof^govemroents oyer the last few years, 
coupfed witiv ihc c xi s mig small-number of local ca- 
- trepre riems ~3nd -domestic: business practices, ted to 
great riches among relatively few people (the agents 
for largeooroorations and trobieeixV 


Because business grew" 1 quickly, businessmen ini-' 
pally th jttipse countries were pot only in need of the 
iasfi they generated, but-ware even soon of funds to 
' put .hack- into their businesses in order to take advan- 
tage of the cocisidenahJi opportunities^ Until tbe rela- 
" live slowdown, qf • public expenditures and the 


short-term profits being favored over Long-term prof¬ 
it. This is a reflection of the business environment in 
which the invesior is living today. 

Liquidity is the second important factor as the 
Arab investor, living in a changing investment envi¬ 
ronment, is well aware that what is a good invest¬ 
ment today might not be so tomorrow, especially if 
his friends get the same ideas be has and pour money 
into a particular sector or business activity. ' 

Safety is also an important factor for investments. 
Most investors, however, have .a portion of their 
money lucked away in Switzerland. This they hardly 
touch and consider as insurance funds rather than 
investment funds. It-is significant that , even in times 
of a liquidity squeeze .and great need for cash, none 
of these investors-will ever touch his Swiss funds, or 
even consider them part of his network. This is why. 
with what he considers as investment funds, safety is 
less important than one would guess. 

Also gaining' importance among individual inves¬ 


tors is the degree of complementarity that his invest¬ 
ment will have vis-a-vis his present business or exist¬ 
ing assets. Individuals tend to invest in what they 
know, sometimes to the detriment of diversification. 

Outsiders believe" that prestige is a crucial factor 
for Arab investors. It is in man y ways a secondary 
consideration, and has become even more so since a 
number of publicized transactions have led most 
investors to become more low-keyed and secretive. 

There are a number of new investment companies, 
particularly in Kuwait and tile Gulf, whose aim is to 
channel the investments of individuals and to create 
an instrument with know-how and expertise. 

Most of these companies, although there are nota¬ 
ble exceptions, have turned out to be speculative ve¬ 
hicles for tbeir founders. Tbe issue price of the share 
would always increase substantially a few weeks after 
dosing fra uo obvious reason, since tbe company had 
not started operating, and the sector in which it 
planned to operate was so vast that one could not 
really predict what the outcome of its investments 
would be. 







wm 


Founders 


Such companies, which mushroomed over the Iasi 
two years, have slowed down for lack of founders. 
Anyone important has been the founder of at least 
one company. There won’t be many general purpose 
investment companies created in the near future, but 
there might be a number of specialized investment 
companies coming to the market with emphasis ei¬ 
ther geographical or by type of investment. 

It is loo early to judge me results of existing invest¬ 
ment companies, as most of them do not have airy 
management. They win be more conservative in their 
investment approach and wiH emphasize income (to 
pay dividends) rather than capital gains, and select 
less risky investments to avoid pubbe criticism. Ask 
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KUWAIT 


Al-Hamad Appointment Pats Force Behind Bid 
To Dominate Gulf, Seduce Dependency on (XI 


LEBANON System Proves Its Resiliency Despite War, Economic Problems 


By Shakib Otaqui 

K UWAIT'S ambition to be- 

. come the Gulfs major finan¬ 
cial market — and at the same 
time reduce its dependence on oil 
revenues — received a hefty boost 
with the appointment in March of 
AbdeULauf Yousef al-Hamad as 
finance and planning minister. 

In his 19 years as head of tbe 
Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic 
Development, Mr. al-Ha mad es- 
tablished an enviable reputation 
for hard-headed realism in evaluat¬ 
ing aid projects, combined with an 
efficiency and lack of bureaucracy 
that has’made the fund a favorite 
with borrowers. In his new job. be 
remains committed to maintaining 
Kuwait’s traditional free-en- 
terprise economy and encouraging 
tbe development of the financial 
markets by the private sector. But 
he will doubtless be ruthless with, 
institutions »hnt pursue their short¬ 
term interests at the expense of 
Kuwait’s longer-term strategies. 

Mr. al-Hamad has been careful 
not to commit himself to specifics. 
In several interviews since his ap¬ 
pointment. he has repeatedly said 
that he was too new m the job to 
offer detailed statements. But his 
impact cm tbe financial markets 
has already been dramatic. 

Trading on Kuwait’s budding 
stock exchange has boomed, with 
tumover exceeding 2 billion 
Kuwaiti dinars In the first half of 
this year — almost equaling the 
1980 total of U billion. It seems 
likely that by the end of tbe year 
turnover will beat the 1979 record 
erf 1.8 billion dinar s. 

Bond Market 

Tbe Kuwaiti dinar bond market 
has been revived and is likely to 
become an increasingly important 
source of finance to supplement 
the Euromarkets. Interest rates are 
lower than those on dollar loans, 
while tbe government-engineered 
stability of tbe dinar's exchange 
rate lessens the risk to borrowers 
from rate fluctuations. 

Domestic liquidity has increased 
steadily throughout the year, 
bringing on element of stability to 
the financial markets after two 
years of periodic liquidity crises. 
This has been achieved by a com¬ 
bination of government pump- 
priming and a tough policy of 
deterring local banks and other in¬ 
stitutions from draining the local, 
market by transferring funds 
abroad. 

This has been mainly aimed at 


Kuwait's major rival for financial 
dominance in the Gulf: Bahrain . 
Kuwaiti banks had got into the 
habit of placing funds with 
offshore banking units (OBUs) in 
Bahrain, talnng advantage of inter¬ 
est rates on dollar deposits almost 
double the 10-percent maximum 
fixed by Kuwaiti law. This drain 
has been virtually eliminated — 
the Central Bank of Kuwait has 
been notably tough in thre atenin g 
to withdraw “swap” facilities from 
off ending banks. In addition, for¬ 
eign deposits axe not considered 
liquid assets for reserve-ratio pur¬ 
poses, which makes them less at¬ 
tractive. 

Nevertheless, the 10-percent in¬ 
terest ceding remains something of 
a hindrance in developing the fi¬ 
nancial markets. The two bond is¬ 
sues that recently reopened the 
Kuwaiti dinar inarifM adhered to 
the but had to be priced at 

a discount to yield 11 percent to 
1 1.5 percent Similarly, ra mm er- 
dal b»"k loans to local borrowers 
are usually loaded with front-end 
fees to give them a reasonable 
yield above rates the banks have to 
pay to attract deposits. 

Interest Rates 

Mr. al-Hamad has not commit¬ 
ted himself on the subject of inter¬ 
est rates, but it will prove difficult 
to greatly raise the ceiling. This 
would have an inflationary impact 
on the economy, while making it 
more difficult to reconcile the fi¬ 
nancial system with the Islamic 
ban on usury. So tbe problem of 
retaining funds in Kuwait will re¬ 
main as long as forrien-exchange 
movements continue free of con¬ 
trol and investors find more attrac¬ 
tive yields abroad. 

This lies behind Mr. al-Hamarfs 
recent cautious but steady expo¬ 
sure of the dinar to the wakings of 
world financial markets. He has 
found it necessary to provide alter¬ 
native outlets for rich Kuwaitis’ 
appetite for financial investment. 
As well as reopening the dinar 
bond market, he permitted a pre¬ 
cedent-setting loan to Yugoslavia, 
which for the first time was de¬ 
nominated partly in Kuwaiti di¬ 
nars. 

When the S250-million loan was 
syndicated in June, Kuwaiti inter¬ 
est rates were half those payable 
on Eurodollar deposits, making it 
particularly attractive for the hard- 
pressed Yugoslavs. Mr. al-Hamad 
then commented that he would al¬ 
low more- speh loans “to our 


friends, such as Yugoslavia,” indi¬ 
cating that political considerations 
were perhaps as important as fi¬ 
nancial ones. Whatever the rea¬ 
sons, the move represented anoth¬ 
er step toward removing the di¬ 
nar's insulation from world mar¬ 
kets. 

‘Playground* 

The Yugoslav loan was co-lead- 
managed by the three Ks — 
Kuwait International Investment 
Co., Kuwait Investment Co. and 
Kuwait Foreign Trading Contract¬ 
ing & Investment Co. AH are ac¬ 
tive both in the Kuwaiti dinar mar¬ 
ket and in the Euromarkets 
abroad, mostly specializing in 
bond issues. The first is privately- 
owned, while the government 
holds 50 percent and SO percent of 
the other two, respectively. Within 
Kuwait, they are backed by the 
Arab Company for Trading Secu¬ 
rities, winch is the market-maker 
for the dinar bond secondary mar¬ 
ket. 

The stock market is not so well- 
served and has been described as 
“something of a playground for a 
relatively «"»n, tjut extremely 
wealthy, group of Kuwaiti inves¬ 
tors.” It has been a speculator’s 
paradise, with investors more con¬ 
cerned with quick capital gains 
than with the generally mediocre 
dividend yield. Indeed, many com¬ 
panies used to be floated with, little 
purpose other than riding the spec¬ 
ulative bandwagon. 


Steps have been taken to profes¬ 
sionalize stock market, perhaps 
best exemplified by the magnifi¬ 
cent exchange building "*ider con¬ 
struction at a cost of more than 
$40 million. To control specula¬ 
tion, the government first banned 
the floating of new Gulf compa¬ 
nies — firms registered in other 
Gulf countries whose main pur¬ 
pose is to supply shares to the 
Kuwaiti public. More recently, a 
ban on the trading in Kuwait of 
shares of companies formed 
abroad was announced in July. 

To compensate, the government 
has decided to allow the listing on 
the exchange of properly constitut¬ 
ed Gulf companies, ana to allow 
the fisting of previously closed lo¬ 
cal companies. More importantly, 
permission was granted m August 
for the formation of a share-trad¬ 
ing company with a capital of 50 
miTH on Kuwaiti dinars. More such 
companies are likely to be licensed 
by the end of the year. 


By John Roberts 

T HERE WAS a time when Beirut was 
the undisputed champion of the 
Arab banking world. Although Bahrain 
has probably taken that tide, even a cur¬ 
sory look at the Beirut banking scene 
shows that the Lebanese capital, is still a 
good place to do business. 

By the end of 1980, bank deposits in the 
80 commercial hanks in Lebanon totaled 
27303 hilKfm Lebanese pounds, of which 
24324 hfllirm was from private sector de¬ 
posits. 

According to tbe Banqoe du Lilian, the 
central hank, private sector deposits rose 
an impresrive 20 percent a year bet we en 
the mid erf 1974, the last year of normality 
in Lebanon, and the end of. 1980. Even if 
the decline of the Lebanese pound against 
the dollar is taken into account and 
growth is calculated in dollar terms, it av¬ 
erages 11.1. percent a year. There is no 
shortage of money in Lebanon, despite 
the financial crisis eng ulfin g the new gov- 


subsidiary of the Hcmg Kong and Shang¬ 
hai Bank, is a notable exception). 


industrial activity that is dedining. 

Several foreign, hank* are thus faced 
with the possibility that they might lose 
money an their Beirut operations. Bat 
there are distinct differences between the 
foreign banks. In general the British and 
U3. banks are seen to be suffering from a 
flgriina in the real value of total assets, 
whereas those of the French banks are ris¬ 
ing (the British Ranir of the Middle East, a 


Banks that showed declines in their de¬ 
posits in 1980 included Al-Mashrek Bank, 
Arab-Libyan Tunisian Banky Moscow 
Narodny Bank, Bank of Kuwait and the 
Arab World, Near East Bank and Toronto 
Dominion Bank. Chemical Bank ( Midd le 
East) registered zero growth, _ while 
GharteredBahk’s growth in deposits was 
eclipsed by the rate of inflation.. 

During the civil war, the banks had to 
dose twice — between December, 1975, 
»nd February, 1976, and between March, 
1976, and January, 1977. More than (me¬ 
thod of the 72 offices and branches of for- 
ri gn banks operating in the country were 
destroyed or damaged Even today, the 
heart of Beirut's former banking district 
displays the bombed-out remains of some 
branches, although others have restored 
their facades and reopened. 

The civil war, if anything, gave ordinary 
Lebanese increased confidence in their 
banking system. After the collapse of the 
Intra B ank in 1966, there was a flood of 
money into the foreign banks operating in 
Beirut. In 1969, only 23 percent of bank 
deposits were lodged with Lebanese 
Hnnlro But the temporary withdrawal dur¬ 
ing the war of some well-established for¬ 
eign banks, notably Japanese ones, result¬ 
ed in local holding 42 percent of 
total deposits in 1978. The share held by 
foreign (non-Arab), banks declined bo- 


tween 1969 and 1978 from 40 percent to 
12 percent. 

sinra then, the foreign banks have im¬ 
proved thezr position, but at the expense 
of banks under foreign control 

and of Arab banks rather than of purely 
Lebanese banks. Moreover, foreign banks 
are "gain cutting back their operations. 
Panama’ s Toronto Dominion Bank has 
pulled out altogether, while in 1980 Chase 
Manhattan cut back its staff, a step that 
Bank of America took early in 1981. 

Rkfaaxd Gflaan, the Tnanagpr of the 

First National Bank of Chicago branch in 
Benin, said that the U3. banks were 
doing jhfir best to maintain thfiJT presence 
without increasing their expenses. In. par¬ 
ticular, he said, the problem was one of 
stable to de clining income against tiring 


The optimism that accompanied the 
fo rmal end of the civil war in November, 
1976, has been tempered by tbe realiza¬ 
tion that Lebanon is in the middle of a 
prolonged period of no war, no pea c e. The 
divisions m the country have affected 
hanking operations. The mushrooming of 
bank branches that has been characteristic 
of the local banking yma turns out to 
reflect not so much, the growth in business 
as the increasing division of the nation. 

Yet the banking system has shown con¬ 
siderable resilience in coming to terms 
with a security situation that would be in¬ 
tolerable in other business-oriented coun¬ 
tries. Basic services are maintained in the 
most trying erf circumstances. 


Customer nervousness about the state 
erf the country has led to a con tinuin g 
growth of on-call deposits, malting bank¬ 
ing operations more dependent on the po¬ 
litical and security efimate. Moreover, tbe 
government's need to ensure that as few 
private companies go bankrupt as possi¬ 
ble has led it to pass laws that make it 
virtually impossible for the banks to force 
even Long-standing debtors to settle their 
accounts. 

What has ensured the banking system s 
survival has been the countrys laissez- 
faire economic system. With government 
interference virtually removed, trade has 
flourished as never before. But it is unre¬ 
gulated trade, and its profits would not be 
deposed with the hanks were it not for tbe 
strict secrecy of accounts. Moreover, while 
the civil war and subsequent years of un¬ 
rest .have increased emigration, this in 
turn hag led to an increase in the flow of 
remittances from abroad. 

The chief characteristic of the banking 
scene remains its flexibility, its ability to 
surmount obstacles. When telecommuni¬ 
cations are down, couriers shuttle to Lon¬ 
don, Paris and Cyprus. The range of ser¬ 
vices remains impre s sive. Accounts may 
easily be opened m any erf the major for- 
wbb currencies and in several of the more 
obscure. Indeed, since 1974 there has been 
a 230-percent increase in foreign-exchange 
deposits, against a 131-percent increase in 
load-currency deposits. By the end of 
1980, roughly 37 percent of deposits were 
dominated in non-Lebanese currencies. 


Look at the Arab Investor: What’s 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

any investor how he wants to in¬ 
vest his surplus monies, and you 
would expect the answer of at least 
half in d i rect investments. But, 
when yon look at his assets, you 
will discover that outride of what 
he possesses in his own country, 
most of his network is with a bank 
in deposits or bonds or stocks. 
With the increase in sophistication 
and better management, the Arab 
investor will soon be moving away 
from portfoho investments. 

A look today at a number of se¬ 
lected and fairly representative 
portfolios of Arab investors shows 
that more than half the portfolio is 
in dollars, the rest divided into a 
number erf other currencies. 

The largest part of the deposit is 
in UR torn deposits. This is due 
to present high interest rates and a 
p ref er ence for short-term invest¬ 
ment and liquidity. Some inves¬ 
tors, who have been on one- or 


three-month deposits for years, 
still worry about being liquid 
enough to take advantage of the 
exodfent. opp o r t uni ty that is going 
to occur in the very near fixture. 

Bonds and stocks today consti¬ 
tute about a quarter of the port¬ 
folio of the average Arab investor. 
Tbe proportion is probably higher 
than they wish, but they don’t 
want to suffer losses on same low- 
coupon bands they have, or lose 
money on some of the glamorous 
stocks they bought that turned out 
not to be so glamorous. 

The rest of the portfolio is most¬ 
ly in commodities. This type of in¬ 
vestment became very popular 
among Arab investors when tbe 
metal markets (particularly silver) 
rose sharply last year. Most of the 
investors were obviously disap¬ 
pointed with the ending of the 
price rise. They kept their posi¬ 
tions, however, hoping for a future 
recovery. During the next boom in 
tbe commodities market, there wpl 
be a n um ber of Arab investors in 
tbe front row, but much wiser and 
more carefuL 

With direct investments, real es¬ 


tate is the area the Arab investor 
knows weH A large proportion of 
fortunes in the Arab wodd are 
based on real estate. It is a hedge 
against inflation and can be 
bought in periods of recession and 
is sure to appreciate in times of 
prosperity. For Arab investors that 
have the staying power, it repre¬ 
sents an ideal long-term invest¬ 
ment. 

Once you have determined the 
rales of good location, judging the 
value of a piece of real estate is 
relatively easy. Investors who have 
never heard of the cash-on-cash in¬ 
vestment criteria, have picked up 
some of the nicest real estate deals. 

Another advantage of real estate 
is its visibility and its ease of iden¬ 
tification. It Is a lot easier to show 
your friends a prestigious building 
in Houston than a forward coo- 
tract in copper or a dollar bond for 
a well-known borrower. 

The amo unts invested in real es¬ 
tate in the West have been relative¬ 
ly large. Investors usually started 
by baying a house for themselves 
and their families, thus learning 
about that particular market Then 


they typically bought a large piece 
of proper ty and compared it with 
the purchases of friends, who were 
dome tbe same in other cities. 
Slowly the investor got to know 
the brokerage rfmrmgU and was 
able to identify “good buys.” a 
concept very important to the 
Arab investor. 

The next step was to look for 
growth areas, ix^ places where 
capital gains were possible over a 
relatively short period of time. 
Friends got together to pool funds 
and talk about diversifying geo¬ 
graphically and by type of real es¬ 
tate. By then, they had acquired 
enough knowledge to become so¬ 
phisticated investors, although not 
byWestem standards. Real estate 
will continue to be favored in tbe 
■ near future, but a much larger pro¬ 
portion wfll be invested outride the 
West and development will be pre¬ 
ferred to already-finished build¬ 
ings. The Arab investor has equity 
money nnd is willing to take a de¬ 
velopment risk. 

Roger Azor is president of Azar 
SjL, Paris. 


GIB Activity, 
Profits Rise 

(Coathmed from Page 7S) 

South American, and Asian com¬ 
mercial banks. 

Tbe last year has seen the start 
of a new wave in consortium bank¬ 
ing. The Kuwait and Asian Bank 
was set up in 1980, while in April, 
1981, the United Gulf Bank was 
established in Bahrain, on an 
offshore basis, to participate in the 
Euromarkets. 

Both banks have shareholders in 
common, notably the Kuwait In¬ 
ternational Investment Company 
«r>d four insurance firms: Kuwait 
Insurance Company, Warba Insur¬ 
ance Company, National Insur¬ 
ance Company and Gulf Insurance 
Company. As with most b ankin g 
developments in tbe Arab world, 
thei r performance will be watched 
closdy, both by bankas and com¬ 
mercial com panies seeking to take 
advantage of Bahrain's offshore fa¬ 
cilities. 
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There are branches and offices of The Saudi 
British Bank throughout the Kingdom. 

In Al-Khobar, Dammam, Hoffuf, Jeddah, .. 

Jubail. Qatif, Riyadh. /j 

And in each case, the sign outside f 
does more than announce our presence, j 

h shows you that we understand the I Lg 
demands and needs of a fast developing \ LV 

economy and nation. \ e 
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It shows you that we understand and are 
ready to help with your financial requirements 
whether at home or abroad, no matter how 
^ N. small or large. 

«A And it shows that we understand and 
\ have a commitment to all our customers 
~4Is J from the personal account holder through 
My / k> the largest international 
MT / corporation. 


a missing piece 


9 



Kuwait can be a difficult financial 
market place. The correct decision today 

may be the wrong decision tomorrow, such is 

the pace of change in the Arab financial -,y 1 

world. . 

■ ■ ™ ■ ■■ 

On the spot information, up-dated "Ti«rii «n«i r 
and knowledgeably assimilated- is vital to successful 
involvement. 


Thuli why the Gulf Bank is the 
• right Bank to ensure you a toial 
banking network with no missing pieces. 

Combining in depth local market 
knowledge, experience and involvement. 

the Guir Bank is equipped to handle 
$ any Kuwait transaction or participate 
.in international money market activity. 


The Saudi British Bank 

The bank that understands 

■ 

Aikhobar- Dammam • Hoffuf -Jeddah-Jubail- Qatif-Riyadh 

luek ~ ik* . In ,!«■ Sami, publ* 4U* -by TlK Bn.bh Bank of ^ ^ GTOUP 

Head Office PO Bon VU&4. Ri>adh. Telet ’02)4"). Authorised and fully paid opcaprtJfSIUOQ 000 U00 





THE GULF BANK 


■ 

Head Office: Mubarak Ai Kabir St. P-Q-Box: 3200 Safat, 
KUWAIT Tel: 449501 (20 lines). Telex: 2002 KT. 
(.Correspondence) 2015 KT (Foreign Exchange). 

European Rep. Office: 1. College HID. LONDON EC4R 2 Ra_ 
Tel: 01-248-2843. Telex: 887688 G. 
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SAUDI ARABIA Kingdom’s Market Continues to Grow at 30 % Annual Rate 


. By Edmund O’Sullivan 

r \E SAUDI banking market, 
continues to grow rapidly, -re¬ 
flecting double-digit economic 
growth, and rising demands for 
bpnifTfig services by the Saudi peo¬ 
ple. ". ’ ’ -• • 

Total bank assets on Jane 2, 
1981, stood at 95 billion riyals, 
more .than 7. percent above the 
level three -months eadier. This 
ju ppafits Qjat banking continues to' 
^5w atabou l 30 percent a year. 

• impressive as this figure is, it 
] U g / Bty underestimates me size of 
tfa^market far hanlcrng services in 
the kingdom, because h exdudes 
harness on the books of Sand! 
money changers— possibly about 
25 percent <x bank assets — and 
the rate of banks based in Bahrain, 
Europe and ; North America that 
service the kingdom offshore. - 
Saadi-based banks faQ into sev- 
oal categories. Thefirst comprises 
the ~Saodi commer¬ 


cial banks: National Commercial 
Bank (NCB) and Riyad Bunk, 
both based in Jidda. The NCB. 
founded in 1938, is the largest, 
with a total of about 1X245 tnffion 
°yals on its books at the end of 
1980. It has more, than 100 branch¬ 
es In Saudi Arabia and an offshore 
hanking unit (OBU) in Bahrain. 


Founded two .and -a half years 
ago, the OBU has become one of 
Bahrain’s largest operations be¬ 
cause of its heavy participation in 
riyal deposit markets. The NCB is 
considering expanding its interna¬ 
tional network and has opened 
representative offices in London, 
Singap ore and Seoul. These may 
eventually become full foreign 
branches. But the bank’s present 
concern is the rapidly growing do- 
rnestic market. 

Riyad Bank —- the kingdom's 
second-largest and second-oldest 
commercial banking operation — 


is generally considered more con- 
serrative than the NCB. Neverthe¬ 
less, it has benefited from the 
buoyancy of the non-oil sector of 
t he eco nomy, and recorded a 60- 
percent rise in assets in the 1980- 
1981 fiscal year, which ended in 
May, 1981- 

Riyad Bank, which celebrates its 
25lh year of doing business in 
1982, is 38-percent owned by the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 
(SAMA). This may explain why 
the bank handles the needs of 


mediate future. It hopes to open 48 
branches in the next two years, 
bringing the number of branches 
to 127. Computerization is helping 
provide better services to custom¬ 
ers in the home market- 

I nagging behind these two 
are the ne 


is 



pension 




min, Saudia 
funds. 

Riyad has made a major foray 
into international banking through 
its 60-percent slake in Gulf Riyad 
Bank, another Bahrain-based 
OBU. The rest erf the bank's shares 
are held by France’s Credit Lyon¬ 
nais- Like NCB. Riyad is focusing 
on the domestic scene for the im- 


newly “Saudi-izecT 
— Riyadh’s Saudi American Bank 
(formerly Citibank); Al-Bank ai- 
Saudi al-Fransi (formerly Banque 
de rindochine et de Suez); Al- 
Bank al-Saudi al-HoHandi (Alge- 
mene Bank Nederland); Arab Na¬ 
tional Bank (Jordan's Arab Bank); 
Bank al-Jarira (state-owned Na¬ 
tional Bank of Pakistan); Saudi 
British Bank (British Bank of the 
Middle East, now a subsidiary of 
the Hong Kong Shanghai Banking 
Coro.}, and Saudi Cairo (Banque 
du Caxre, Egypt). 

Saudi American 

Saudi American is probably the 
largest, having inherited Citibank's 


BgP of Saudi Monetary Agency Is Likely to Expand 


rp$E DOMESTIC role of the 
1 Saudi. Arabian Monetary 
Agency (SAMA) can be expected 
to expand in the 1980s m ime with 
die growth of the kingdom's ncm- 
. oil economy—thiSHdespile the ab¬ 
sence of most of the nsial mone¬ 
tary policy instruments at the dis¬ 
posal of central banks elsewhere. 

% ■ — ■ 

SAMA is more famifiar to West¬ 
ern observers as. the keeper of the 
keys to the - kingdom's treasury. 
Due to higher oil prices and larger 
than anticipated oil exports — be¬ 
cause of the Gulf war — the king¬ 
dom’s trade surplus rose to a 
record $46 biltion in the year end¬ 
ing in May, 1981. Slower than 
planned increases in public spend¬ 
ing led to the highest-over budget 
surplus — estimated to be just un¬ 
der 120 tritium riyals (or 15,000 ri¬ 
yals for every resident of Saudi 

Arabia) ^—in fiscal 1980-198L_ 

. _• ■ * ■ ■ 

The result was a further major 
increase in SAMA’s foreign assets. 
By the middle of fiscal 1980-1981, 
they had risen to about $84 billion, 
against $66.7 billion six months 
eariicr,' financial sources say. Flans 
for a 4<Hpercent increase in public 
spending in fiscal 1981-1982 — to 
stimulate farther non-oil gross do¬ 
mestic product growth and im¬ 
ports.—should lead to a major re¬ 
daction in -the trade surplus. As¬ 
suming that oil production averag¬ 
es 9.25 million barrels a day, the 
surplus would fall to about $28 bO- 
2km in 1981-1982 and $10 billion 


in fiscal 1982-1983, SAMA offi¬ 
cials estimate. 

Nevertheless, these figures — 
which are considered an underesti¬ 
mate — will mean a fur ther major 
rise in SAMA’s responsibilities 
and foreign investment portfolio. 
This is why the weald’s investment 
banking community is beating a 
path to the door of SAMA’s gover¬ 
nor, Abdel-Aziz al-QuraisfaL 


Many have returned home emp¬ 
ty-handed because SAMA pursues, 
a generally conservative invest-' 
meat strategy and is not easily per¬ 
suaded to mange course. Accord¬ 
ing to fin an Hal sources, it has con¬ 
centrated on placing funds with 
foreign governments, favoring oil 
deficit countries such as Japan and 
West Germany. Signs of willing¬ 
ness to diversify have emerged 
with unconfirmed reports that the 
agency plans to open a Sl-bflhon 
Japanese equity portfolio. 

The expansion of SAMA’s over¬ 
seas portfolio coincides with a 
steady rise in the agency’s domes¬ 
tic responsibilities. Even though it 
has effectively assumed most of 
the functions of a national mone¬ 
tary authority, by conventional 
teria SAMA does not qualify as a 
fun-fledged . central bank. The 
most obvious deficiencies are the 
absence of government debt in¬ 
struments — beloved by Western 
central banks as a means of drain¬ 
ing or injecting liquidity — re¬ 



discounting facilities and the abili¬ 
ty to control interest rates directly. 

The absence of treasury buls 
and government bonds is under¬ 
standable — the government has 
no need to turn to the private sec¬ 
tor far financing public spending. 
SAMA cannot use the interest 
rates because—technically—they 
do not exist as far as the govern¬ 
ment is concerned. 

Nevertheless, SAMA has a so- 
icated — if unfashionably 
lesLan — appreciation of mi¬ 
le money growth and how the 
banking system can effect domes¬ 
tic liquidity. In fiscal 1979-1981 
(two fiscal years), the money sup¬ 
ply grew ax an annual rate of 15 
percent-20 percent, which SAMA 
officials say is broadly satisfactory. 
They want to see an approximately 
similar growth in (he remaining 
years of the third plan (1980-1985), 
which was launched in May of last 
year. 

Strict Rego&atious 

To ensure (hat the 
not start exploding — as 
during the fust great Saudi 
in the mid-1970s — SAMA im¬ 
poses strict regulations on domes¬ 
tic banking, including a 7-percent 
entional cn- reserve requirement on demand, 
qualify as a savings and tune deposits; a 15-to- 
bank. The I ceding an the deposrt-to-capital 
ratio, and a liquid-asset-to-depoat 
ratio of 25 percent. Larding to a 
single borrower may not exceed 25 
percent of bank capital and 




These are tight prudential ratios 
by international standards — for 
example, the international average 
for the dqpoat-iocapiial ratio is 
about 20. SAMA has also imposed 
price ceilings for a range of bank¬ 
ing services, including letters of 
credit fees, and checking account 
and transfer tariffs. The objective 
is to help spread hanking profits to 
the masses, Mr. al-Qurarshi s«id 

Banker’s View 

From a banka’s point of view, 
the system of regulations means 
that Saudi banking is the most 
tightly supervised area of the 
vate sector. Some complain 
the rules are preventing domestic 
banks from growing as fast as the 
economy requires. They are partic¬ 
ularly critical of the government’s 
slowness in allowing banks to ex¬ 
pand their share capital, the essen¬ 
tial basis for growth within the 
present supervisory framework. 

The lack of regulation of the 
money changers — notably the Al- 
Rajhi Company for Currency Ex¬ 
change ana Commerce — is a fur¬ 
ther irritant. SAMA says that they 
are not books but the concensus in 
the HnnV-fng community, within 
Saudi Arabia and offshore, is that 
the money changers are full parti¬ 
cipants in the kingdom’s financial 
markets. 

Others argue that SAMA’s rules 
are just what banking needs at this 
stage, when Saudi Arabia’s boom¬ 
ing economy could encourage local 
banks to over-commit themselves. 


active presence in riyal deposit 
markets. Assets increased nearly 1 
billion riyals between Saudi Amer¬ 
ican’s inauguration in July, 1980, 
and the end of December, 1980 — 
a rise of about 13 percent 

With the establishment of Saudi 
American the first phase of “Sau- 
di-ization” was complete. This in¬ 
volved local investors acquiring 
majority shares of major foreign- 
own ed banking operations in the 
kingdom. The formula, applied be¬ 
tween 1975 and 1980, was for for¬ 
eign ownership to be cut to 40 per¬ 
cent, with one exception: Bank al- 
Jazira, the first bank to be “San di¬ 
ned," now 35-percent owned by 
the National Bank of Pakistan. 

Three foreign-own ed branches 
continue to operate, although they 
are too small to have a great im¬ 
pact. They are Bank Mdti Iran, 
Banque du Li ban et cTChitre-Mer 
and Pakistan's United Bank. 
SAMA wants them to “Saudi-ize” 
themselves eventually, although fi¬ 
nal plans have not been drafted. 

Finally, there is the Saudi In¬ 
vestment Banking Corp. (SIBQ, 
founded in Riyadh in 1977. Its 
priorities are finding projects in 
the kingdom where local funds can 
be invested. 


Finding investments has been 
mare of a challenge than many ex¬ 
pected. But bank executives say 
that they are making progress, 
which they expect will continue as 
the Saudi business community ma¬ 
tures. SIBCs biggest single syndi¬ 
cation so far was a combined 240- 
miTH rm-riyal loan and 334-rmllinn- 
riyal package for the Riyadh-based 
Saudi Agriculture and Dairy Co. 
this summer. 

like the other 12 banks, SEBC is 
a member of the Jidda, Riyadh 
and Dammam clearinghouses, al¬ 
though it does not accept personal 
deposit business. 

The issues confronting the bank¬ 
ing system are meeting the demand 
for personal banking services 
throughout the kingdom, fending 
off the competition from well-es¬ 
tablished offshore banks, and 
growing without breaching 
SAMA’s tight controls on bank 
capital, l endin g and deposit-tak¬ 
ing. 

Signs that the domestic banks 
still cannot *nafeh the know-how 
and capacity of offshore banks is 
evident with the continued flow of 
major syndications to Bahrain, 
particularly for off-balance-sheet 
bank guarantees for construction 
companies working in the king¬ 
dom. Nevertheless, many analysis 
agree that non-Saudi banks wtil be 
slowly squeezed out of the king¬ 
dom. 


Ambitious New Economic Plan Hindered 
By Early Imbalance in Imports, Exports 


MOROCCO 

By Michael Frost 

HE NEXT five years will be a 
testing time for the managers 
of Morocco's economy as they 
steer through a development plan 
to overcome serious economic im¬ 
balances while at the same time 
easing the soda] disparities that 
led to rioting in Casablanca in 
June. 

The main aims of the 111-bti- 
lion-dirham 1981-1985 plan — to 
be published this autumn —are to 
euro imports of fuel and food, to 
boost exports and to revive indus¬ 
trial investment. But the plan 
looks like it is getting off to a bad 
start. 

The trade deficit increased 
sharply in the first half of 1981, 
with imports rising by almost 29 
percent and exports by only 15 
percent compared with the first six 
months of 1980. Stringent conser¬ 
vation measures succeeded in 
holding down the cost of crude oil, 
the major import, in 1980, but 
costs in the first half of 1981 a g ain 
soared to 2.746 billion dirhams 
from 2.082 billion in Januaiy-June. 
1980. Oil imports now seem likely 
to reach at least 5 billion dirhams 
in 1981, from 3.961 billion in 1980. 

Given the need for energy to 
.fuel industrial expansion, a medi¬ 
um-Lerm reduction in the qQ bill 
will depend on the success of the 
538 million to be spent on oil and 
gas exploration during the 1981- 
1985 plan. Longer-term improve¬ 
ments hinge on a program of in¬ 
vestment in nuclear energy and oil 
shale, which are planned to meet 
51 percent and 19 percent, respec¬ 
tively, of energy needs by the year 
2000. But these goals are tenuous 
because large-scale production of 
energy from these sources will not 
stan until at least the early 1990s. 

Food Imports 

The second factor contributing 
to 1981's poor trade performance 
is the continuing heavy reliance an 
food imports, which totaled 2.461 
billion dirhams in the first six 
months of this year — 43-percent 
higher than in the same period last 
year. 

The government's management 
of agriculture was one of the areas 
singled out for criticism in a World 
Bank report prepared earlier this 
year. Agriculture accounts for only 
about 17 percent of gross domestic 
production of about $16 billion a 
year. Output has grown by about 2 
percent a year since independence 
u 1956, a very low rate for a coun¬ 
try so rich in water and manpower. 

The stagnation of the agricultur¬ 
al sector is the mam obstacle to 
economic growth, the World Bank 
report said. The concentration of 


government credit in fruit and veg¬ 
etable exports has hindered invest¬ 
ment in industry and in farms pro¬ 
ducing food for local consump¬ 
tion. The cost of sugar and cereals 
— the main food imports — has 
far outpaced the growth in fruit 
and vegetable exports, which ac¬ 
count for almost 30 percent of ex¬ 
port earnings. In the first half of 
1981. wheat imports rose sharply 
to 951 million dirhams from 646 
million in the first six months of 
1980, while sugar imports more 
than doubled to 781 milli on dir¬ 
hams from 319 milli on. 

Measures to counter these 
trends during the 1981-1985 plan 
include building 12 dams to irri¬ 
gate a further 189,000 hectares, 
much of which will be used for cul¬ 
tivating cereals. Sugar production 
could meet almost 90 percent of 
demand by 1985, against only 53 
percent in 1980, with the comple¬ 
tion of a sugar beet refinery, three 
sugarcane refineries and substan¬ 
tial extensions to existing r efin er, 
ies. 

Phosphate Production 

Just as Morocco suffers from an 
over-reliance on strategic imports, 
its economy is also very vulnerable 
to fluctuations in the production 
and value of the major export, 
phosphates. Morocco is the 
world’s biggest phosphate exporter 
and the third-largest producer, and 
about 25 percent — 26 billion dir¬ 
hams— of investment in 1981- 
1985 is to .go toward developing 
the extraction and processing in¬ 
dustries. 

Recent performance has been 
disappointing. Revenues totaled 

little more than 3 billion dirhams 
in 1980, down from the 1974 peak 
of 4 billion and barely enough to 
cover Food imports. This occurred 
despite a recovery in prices from 
$33 a ton at the end of 1979 to 347 
3 ton at the end of 1980. 

The importance of phosphate 
exports to the economy was illus¬ 
trated by the effects of the 1975 
slump in prices. In 1973, Morocco 
used its position as the world’s 
largest exporter to support a qua¬ 
drupling of - the average price of 
phosphate rock to $53 a ton. This 
was successful for two years until 
the high prices enticed mar ginal 
U.S. and other producers into the 
market. After peaking at $60 a ton 
in 1975, average prices collapsed 
overnight to $35, settling down to 
the 1979 price of $33. At least 
some of the blame for the stump, 
which brought immediate and se¬ 
vere difficulties for the Moroccan 
economy, must be borne by the 
state phosphate monopoly, the 
Office Cherifien des Phosphates, 


which has recently been criticized 
for poor long-range planning by 
both the World Bank and Western 
commercial bankers. 

Despite these severe trade diffi¬ 
culties, Morocco has beeo able to 
improve its payments position, 
largely because of major support 
from Western allies and from the 
conservative Arab states —partic¬ 
ularly Saudi Arabia. The 1980 bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit of 117.2 
million dirhams was slightly lower 
than 1979’s 125.9 million; while 
the current-account deficit fell to 
5.588 billion from S.96S billion. 

IMF Credit 

Much of the current-account 
deficit was covered by public bor¬ 
rowing and the first part of the 
Sl.l-billion International Mone¬ 
tary Fund credit announced in Oc¬ 
tober, 1980. and restructured in 
Morocco’s favor in early 1981. 
Borrowing in 1980 totaled 7.1 bil¬ 
lion dirhams, primarily from Arab 
countries (2.753 billion dirhams), 
the capital markets (2.678 billion), 
France (668 million), the World 
Bank (279 million) and the United 
States (276 million). The price for 
this reliance on credit was an in¬ 
crease in external public debt serv¬ 
icing to 42 billion dirhams in 1980 
from 3.16 biltion in 1979. About 
2.17 billion dirhams of the 1980 to¬ 
tal was interest, up from 1.52 bil¬ 
lion in 1979. By the end of 1980, 
(he external debt was estimated to 
total $7 billion and the service ra¬ 
tio to be r unning at more than 20 
percent. 

Government spokesmen say that 
they hope to restrict borrowing on 
the Euromarkets during the 1981- 
1985 plan to a total of SI billion, 
but western bankers es tima te that 
the international markets will be 
asked to provide at leasL $600 mil¬ 
lion a year. It therefore seems inev¬ 
itable that the foreign debt will be 
an increasing burden. An addi¬ 
tional strain will be imposed be¬ 
ginning in 1983, when repayment 
of the 10-year IMF loan — its sec¬ 
ond-largest to a developing coun¬ 
try — -will fall due. Tne govern¬ 
ment will also come under increas¬ 
ing pressure to reach a political 
settlement in the Western Sahara 
war against the Polisario, unoffi¬ 
cially estimated to be costing S3 
million a day. 

Signs that Morocco is losing 
some of its appeal for longer-term 
money appeared toward the end of 
1980, when the Office Cherifien 
des Phosphates had to settle for a 
$17Q-mimon stale-guaranteed syn¬ 
dication at a split of 1-1% percent 
above Libor — a smaller sum and 
at less favorable terms than the 
government had hoped for. 
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Over 
the past 

few years, Kuwait 
has emerged as the 
financial centre of the Gulf. 

As Kuwait’s importance has grown 
so has the Commercial Bank of Kuwait. 

We are now one of the largest banks in the 
country, offering comprehensive credit, banking and 
financial services to personal and commercial 
customers. — 

Our growth is a direct result of planned organisation and on-going 
development. We identified needs, developed services to meet them and 
actively promoted these services in Kuwait and abroad. 

Our goal: to make the Commercial Bank the most effective bank in 

the region. ' 

For example, our close working relationship with one of the world s 
largest international banks, Chase Manhattan, has made us a vital factoi 

in world banking. ...... 

We are involved in major syndications as lead or participating bank. 

We provide comprehensive financial packages to international 
companies working, trading, building and investing in Kuwait, and we 

help Kuwait firms to do business abroad. 

Also, oiir foreign exchange dealing room was the first of its 
kind in Kuwait. 

Another first: direct links with Reuters of London. 

As a result of our work, we are also the only bank 
with all 29 branches linked by computer so that 
customers can deposit or withdraw at any one. 

We are the only bank to offer 24-hour Cash 
Card facilities. Four branches have the equip¬ 
ment; more will follow next year. 

Through our link with Visa, we were 
the first bank ip Kuwait to offer credit 
cards, and now many Kuwaitis carry 
Visa Cards issued by us. 

And our network Of Head Office: Mubarak Al Kabir Street, PO Box 2861, 

correspondent banks gives Safat, Kuwait. Telephone: 411001. Telex: 2004,2167, 
our customers a finan-2300,2470,2458. Cables: banktij ari. 

cial presence in ^001^ Commercial Bonk of KuWdlt SAK 




The Commercial Bank of Kuwait SAK 
Authorised, issued and fully paid 
Capital KD 20,412,000. 
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GIB was founded by the 
Governments of Bahrain, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia 
and the United Arab Emirates. It is 


able to offer an unrivalled knowledge 
and understanding of the Gulf. With its 
Head Office in Bahrain and branches 
in London and New York, as well as 
considerable international expertise, 
GIBS capabilities 
and horizons are 
worldwide. 
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Gulf International Bank B.S-C- 

Tarek Building, Government Avenue, P.O. Box 1017. Manama. Bahrain 
London 8-13 King William Street, London EC4P4LD 
New York 499 Park Avenue, New York. NY 10022 
Cayman ciQ 499 Park Avenue, New York. NY10022 
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SYRIA Government Maintains Effective Control of System 


By John Roberts 

B ANKING in Syria is almost 
exclusively a staie-nm affair. 
The only general exceptions are 
the services provided by money 
changers in the streets and bazaars 
of the country’s towns and cities. 

In the nationalization decrees of 
1961 and 1963, the government 
took control of non-Styrian banks' 
operations to make the country's 
monetary policy more efficient 
and more amenable to central 
planning needs. Now. that econom¬ 
ic liberalization is fashionable, 
gradual moves are being made to 
ease the government’? tight control 
of the system — althoug h the day 
when foreign banks can operate 
again widely in Syria is still m die 
future. 

The banking reforms of the 
1960s, when the present Baathist 


from defence supplies, but shares 
trade financing with the Popular 
Credit Bank. The Real Estate 
Bank leads to housing coopera¬ 
tives! hotels, tonrist establishments 
and zeal estate companies, while 
the Industrial Bazik, as wdH as pro¬ 
viding funds for industrial devel¬ 
opment, handles famnA and time 
deposits. The Agricultural Cooper¬ 
atives Bank, which dazes back to 
Ottoman Turkish tunes, naturally 
lends funds for agricultural 


regime began stamping its image 
on the country, placed all commer¬ 
cial hankfng operations under the 
auspices of one bank, the Com- 
mercial Bank of Syria. The bank 
now has branches in the major 
towns and border points, and 
changes money at the main hotels. 
Special services for Syrian, custom¬ 
ers are mainly handled by four 
other bants: the Popular Credit 
Bank, the Real Estate Bank, the 
Agricultural Cooperatives Bank 
and the Industrial Bank. 

The Commercial Bank, handles 
exteznal trade' financing, apart 


Traditionally, Syria has followed» 
a policy of low interest rate* But 
the government erf Prime Minister 
Abdd-Rauf al-Kasm has gradually 
sought to raise interest rates to 
more realistic levels. In general, in¬ 
terest rates stin Eaves’ the public 
sector, with private account hold¬ 
ers having to pay between 1 per¬ 
cent and 1.5 percent extra on over¬ 
drafts and up to 2.5 percent on . 
loans. 

In 1970, the government permit¬ 
ted both Syrians and foreigners to 
open foreign currency accounts 
with the Commercial Bank of 
Syria, using funds generated from 
outside the country. Foreign trade 
controls were eased, and private 
businessmen were given a letter of 
credit for up to one year, without 
anyone asking the source of his 
foreign exchange. 

This practice was ended on 


April 22, 1981, when Commerce 
and Industry Minister Mohammad 
aJ-Atrash issued new regulations 
establishing a parallel financial 
market for use by private sector 
businessmen. The new measures 
stated that all private sector im¬ 
porters, apart from those fulfilling 
government contracts, would first 
have to place funds in escrow with 
the Commercial Bank of Syria, or 
with other recognized Syrian 
banks. To ensure that these in¬ 
structions were earned out, gov¬ 
ernment authorization was made 
mandatory for all imports. 

At the same time the govern¬ 
ment partially floated the Syrian 
pound, to enable Syria to attract 
remittances from Syrian expatri¬ 
ates which would otherwise have 
entered the Lebanese or Jordanian 
banking systems. The parallel ex¬ 
change rate enables the Syrian 
pound to float — within govern¬ 
ment controlled limits — against 
other currencies for certain pur¬ 
poses. These cover most private 
sector transactions and tourist cur¬ 
rency exchanges as wefl as remit¬ 
tances. 

One immediate effect' of the 
move was to cause concern among 
Lebanese ban Vera, since they had 
previously a substantial 

amount of Syrian t ra de; and with 
the new system,' this would now be 
financed by Syria's own banking 
system. 


Recent moves to liber al™ the 
banking system have generally 
. been c&otious. The SynA&~Jord8iii a 
an Bank was established at the end 
. of 1979 -to.-act as t 1 com me rci al 
bank, arid to.finance jomi.Sy rian- 
Jord an ian projects. The govern¬ 
ment described its establishment 
—the first such joint venture to be 
undertaken by the authorities—as 
an experiment,.“an open window 
-through which the market-econo¬ 
my can function.” But it was made 
dear that the reasons for its estab¬ 
lishment were largely political, to 
help finance trade -with Jordan, 
ana that further such ventures 
would also depend on the right po¬ 
litical circumstances. ■.. . 

Meanwhile, the Cmnmerdal 
Bank continues to act as corre¬ 
spondent for many Western and 
Arab institutions. It has also estab¬ 
lished branches in Syria’s free 
trade zones, in which businessmen 
can open accounts using foreign 
currency and then use them to se¬ 
cure orthodox letters of credit pay¬ 
able on sight. 

In general, the government still 
views banking as an extension of 
state planning. Perhaps this is not 
so surprising, as c urrem 
from the banking sector are esti¬ 


mated in excess of £ Syr, 1,000 rml- 
hon (£255 milli on) — a figure that 
should rise considerably as expa¬ 
triate remittances start to flow in 
the wake of April’s ref onus. 
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Bank Al-Jazira 


A vital link between Saudi Arabia and the World 


Riyadh • Dammam 


Branches: 

Al-Khobar • Makkah • Medina 
and at Jeddah: 

King Abdul Aziz Street 
Airport Road, Kaki Building 
Kilo 3, Makkah Road 

King Abdul Aziz International Airport Branch, 
(Foreign Airlines Terminal) 


Head Office: Airport Road, Kaki Building, P.O. Box 6277, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Tel: 6313968, 6312289, Telex: 401574 HJAZ SJ 

StrarahoMng: 05% Soud Nationals 35% National Bark of Pakistan 
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U.A.E. New Central Bank Moves to Support National Networks 


By Michael Peorie-Ritrhic 

r i "HF. UNITED Arab Emirates is 
J. one of the most overbanked 
countries in the Gulf region. It has 
53 banks with a total of 350 
brandies to serve a population of 
little more than 1 milli on. 

Several of those banks have ex¬ 
perienced liquidity shortages in the 
last four yean and many of them 

remain alarmingly overac t ended, 
whh credft-to-deposit ratios aver¬ 
aging 110 percent. This is the ap¬ 
parent result of years of ineffective 
control at the national lewd. 

That situation is finally chang¬ 
ing. At the-beginning of this year 
the long-awaited Central Bank was 
established, replacing the less pow¬ 
erful Currency Board. The bank 
has lost little time in flesring its 


Fmirates anri the small num ber of 

national banks with overseas 
branches- In a gesture of support 
for national banks, it relaxed a 
1977 ban on the ope ning of new. 
branches and allowed some local 
banks to expand their networks. 

It is also encouraging recapital¬ 
ization or mergers erf banks to try 
to reduce the Dumber of small na¬ 
tional banks, many of which were 
established in the early 1970s. It 


The agency has lost 

tittle time in flexing 

■ 

its muscle. 


nationals. Formerly, the Emirates 
had been the target of many Gulf 
buanessmen who were prevented 
by law from setting up investment 
companies in their own cram tries. 
The bank has blamed the lack of 
genuine investment institutions as 
a major cause of the rudimentary 
state of the.UAFs capital and 
money markets. 



In July, it ordered mne foreign 
banks to dose a total of 89 branch¬ 
es by 1984, and ruled that no for¬ 
eign bank will be allowed more 
than eight branches. One of the 
hfltiVs affected was the British 
Bank of the Middle East, which 
had 30 branches. 

The Central Bank had made it 
dear that it disapproved of the dis¬ 
crepancy bet we en the number of 
foreign banks with branches in the 


has fixed a mHiinmirt capital level 
of 40 mill inn dirhams ana requires 
that 10 percent of net prams be 
paid into a special re s e rve until it 
reaches 50 percent of a bank’s cap¬ 
ital 

The Central Bank has takau a 
similar line with the numerous in¬ 
vestment companies. Beginning 
next year, investment companies 
will have to have a rmnmrpTn capi¬ 
tal of 50 mtilinn dir hams and beat 
bast 70-percent-owned by. UAJ1 


fo a move aimed at dealing with 
the squeeze on liquidity — caused 
by die flow of funds to foreign in¬ 
stitutions paying higher interest 
rates than the fixed, artificially low 
U.AJE. rates — the bank has im¬ 
posed a 15-percent reserve require¬ 
ment on BAE banks’ dirham 
lending overseas. The regulation 
has increased the cost of dirham 
funds to Bahrain, the main 
offshore market, by about '25 per¬ 
cent, and has reduced the outflow. 

In the domestic market, the 
Central Bank has favored a moire 
even distribution of lending. Its 
greatly inaeased powers enable it 
to scrutinize more closely the do¬ 
mestic banks' credit ratios and en¬ 
sure that they follow the Decem¬ 
ber, 1980, law that forbids banks 
to lead more than 20 percent erf 
their deposits for property devel¬ 


opment. Overlending to die con¬ 
struction sector resulted in a crisis 
in 1977 when it became evident 
that too many buildings were 
being built, and that borrow e rs 
would have difficulty in finding 
the rent revenue to repay the loans. 

One of the greatest problems 
faring the Central Bank is how to 
allay the widespread concern in 
the community ai at- 

tempts by a local borrower to 
avoid interest payments on the 
ground that they co n tr a ve n e the 
Itiannc ban on usury. A member 
<rf the Dubai ruling family who 
borrowed $16 million to finance 
construction of the gold souk 
(market) in Dubai is said to have 
found subsequently that the re¬ 
turns on. his investment were inad¬ 
equate to meet the interest pay- 


The lenders, a six-bank syndi¬ 
cate led by National Bank'of Abu 
Dhabi, received a favorable judg¬ 
ment in the British courts but are 
waiting to see if proceedings will 
be initiated in the U.AJL The Cen¬ 
tral Bank has kept a low profile in 
the dispute, except to reassure 
bankers that such cases would be 
heard in the civil and not the relig¬ 
ious courts. 
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"^jy r ho areWardley Middle East? 

15. JR Wardley Middle East are a merchant bank wholly owned by The 

Hongkong Bank Group, one of theworld’s major international banking 
organisations, with assets ofUSS47 billion. Wardley’s own special asset 
is the backing of a century of experience of finance in the Middle East 
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here are we based? 

From Dubai Wardley are ideal ly placed to cover a wide Middle Eastern 
area and many customer requi rements. The State of Dubai, histori cal 
trading centre ofthe United Arab Emirates, continues to grow-in modern 
commercial scope and as an important financial centre. We are ideally 
situated to serve customers with interests in the Gulf area and in the - 
Middle East generally - 


^UUHiat can we do for you? 

VL W Wardley are experts in preparing total financial packages for develop¬ 

ment projects in the Middle East These usually involve short or medium 
term loans, in the currency of your choice. The Bank’s contribution often 
includes feasibility studies, structuring the best finance and security . . 
and locating appropriate sources of funds. We also.tiandJe export finance, 
arrange leasing facilities, provide international issues and supply bank 
guarantees and tender and performance bonds. 

■ 


should you contact us? 

^5. .M Wardley Middle East have an on-the-spot knowledge of local affairs, 

business and trading procedures, legal requirements and fiscal 
regulations throughout the Middle East. At Wardley Middle East we 
pride ourselves on the skills of both our local and international financial 
experts. Call on us, the merchant bank resident in the Arab worid.to 
see how we can help you. 
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Favorable Standing 

In World Markets 
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OFFICIALS of Banquie Cen- 
\jT.trale. de Tunisie (BCI) ex- 
j«cttD get favorable margins from 
^ international money market to ■ 
Apnea die fortbeewaing 1982-86 
development plan.- Commex- 
oal braaowing during the plan win 
■rise sbaipty, fcey. say,’ as the coun- 
—v^s steady^ aevoopnnem lncrtas- 
i-S^teatnets its eligibility for iud 
^caBcrsaionaiyTipes ofcredit: 
^gtpte-borrowing-on the commer¬ 
cial madeet totaled only $100 mil- 
toD in 1977 and'-$150 million in 
j 978 . Aud. the increasing value'of 
Wted; 'but • prized Tow-sulfur 
orode ho 3 reserves, together' with 
CT frftnirtiri invisible earnings from 
ipm ism and-remittances, enabled 
TtfflnM m stay, away from the 
p pfmnMT i f*! markets altogether 1 in 

1979 and 1980." - ' • 

inviaWe eapntigs, of ■ TD- 335 
miUioti ht:1979>an4 an estimated 
■JD -355 '- milHnft J m 1980 almost 
covered the Stra^vdefidt, while 
aunings frtmiVsdes .&. energy 
products —/which account for 
about 50 pe»-of all exports — 
rose mTTl> 47Z7 mulion m 1980 
from TD 359 minion in 1979. Hie 
OT w^Mgit lack of - borrowing en¬ 
abled the debt ratio .to bt brought 
down sHghdy fro m 11.5percent in 
1978 to 10.4 percent iri'1979 and 
10.5 percent felSKO: 3he .ratio is 
expected to pMr ttp again to about 
12 percent, tw the ena of 1981, and 
to rise funner as borrowing in¬ 
creases. ' . : 

Debt Profile 

The healthy debt profile, along 
with an increasingly liberal politi¬ 
cal efimate, are rdDected in Tuni- 
shfs favorable standing in the eyes 
of Weston commercial bankers. 
At therbegiamng of 1981 Compag- 
nie pinanaere EmnohOure and 
’fimristique (Cofit) was able to 
raise $25 million for'seven years al 
dne-hatf of 1 percent above Libor 
—a ray tow" spread for a develop¬ 
ing country: Lead managers were 
Frab' Bank International and 
: Banque-'Arabe and Internationale 
^flnvestisscment. ' 

Much of the new investment for 
the 1982-86 plan will be 
by the joint banks in the process of 
bong foamed with Kuwait, Sandi 
Arabia and Alexia, and with 
Fiance and Arab interests, includ¬ 
ing Qatar. A further development 
bank is -to be formed by merging 
Banque . de Developpement 
Econormque de Tunisie (BDET), 
Cofit ana Sbdete d’lnvestissement 
_Aiabe de Tunisie. like the other 
joint banks, and in contrast to the 
Tumsim commercial banks, it will 

n ~ r;: - x ;- :r. ; -id 


be healthily capitalized at TD TOO 
million. BDET nffird^tf say Oman, 
'Qatar' and the UAE have ex¬ 
pressed interest in participating. 7 

The undercapitalization of the 
commercial banks, which' has 
made it difficult for them to do 
business in tfw 'interbank market, 
is just one of the problems that 
Premier Mobamed Wzali and 
Pl anning '' and Finance Minister 
Mansour Moalla are expected to 
tackle if they, retain'their posts af¬ 
ter the legislatxve elections to be 
held in November. 

Tight controls imposed by BCT 
cm. the 12 Tunisian-controlled 
commercial banks indude a total 
ban an foreign exchange dealing 
Overseas correspondents can be 
;chosen only from among itm^ 
banks with which BCT does regu¬ 
lar business. Such measures severe¬ 
ly limit the banks’ profitability. 
Mr. M’zali, a proven liberal, and 
Mr. Moalla, a respected banker 
with experience at BCT anH 
Banque Inte rnational e Arabe de 
Tunisie — formerly a branch of 
the British Rank of the Middle 
East—■ are known to be in favor of 
considerable liberalization of these 
regulations. 

Western bankers say they are 
likely to allow commercial banks 
to handle at least some of their 
own foreign exchange dealing and 
to retain some of the foreign ex¬ 
change earning that they now sur¬ 
render to BCT against reimburse¬ 
ment in local currency. There may 
also be some relaxation of sectoral 
regulations to give banks a freer 
han d in deciding who they lend to. 

Tunisia’s offshore banking sec¬ 
tor. too, has suffered from unusu¬ 
ally tight government controls. 
Four offshore banking units 
(OBUs) — Citibank. Bank of 
America, National Bank of Abu 
Dhabi and the Paris-based Union 
T oni simne de Banques — have 
.been .sec up under the 1976 
offshore banking law, primarily to 
service the offshore manufacturing 
sector established in 197J. 

. Opportunities for the OBUs 
have been limit ed by the tight mar , 
gins available to Tunisian bor¬ 
rowers on the Eurodollar market, 
and by unexpectedly high revenues 
from ofl and national sa ving s- Sav¬ 
ings financed 80 percept ctf. invest¬ 
ment in the 1977-81 fifth plan, 15 
percent more than initially fore- 


LIBYA Resisting Pressure to Cut Oil Prices 


EGYPT Trend Toward Increasing Regulation 


TN TYPIC ALLY resolute fashion. Libya is 
X determined to reject pressure for a lowering of 
its oil price, despite the threat that ihi< could leave 
11 with a serious cash-flow problem. 

The.stakes are high. As an OPEC hard-liner, 
Libya is loath to give way on the issue. But it also 
needs the funds to fulfill its 5625-billion develop¬ 
ment plan for 1981-85. 

Demand is low for $40-a-barrel oil — exports 
have dropped to less than half the early 1981 lev¬ 
els and revenues for the year are unlikely to ex¬ 
ceed $15 billion. This compares with 1930 oil 
earnings of more than $20 billion. 
t _ De spite reports that Libya has been pressing 
foreign contractors to accept oil instead of cash as 
partial payment for contracts, Libyan financiers 
are confident that the country can esse itself out 
of a cash shortage. It would have little difficulty 
in raising money in either the international or do¬ 
mestic mar k e t s and has substantial reserves. Its 
foreign reserves alone are estimated to exceed $14 
billion. 

High Liquidity 

Libya’s five commercial banks have an extraor¬ 
dinarily high liquidity, with an average deposits- 
to-advances ratio of about 50 percent. Informa¬ 
tion on the banks' performance is "hard to come 
by because they are audited by an overworked 
and understaffed state audit department. Accord¬ 
ing to Libyan bank sources, however, the five 
banks are flourishing and one made profits of $67 
million in 1980. 

The biggest domestic bank. National Commer¬ 
cial Bank, recently gave its most recent figures as 
those for end-1979. Then, the banJcs total 
assets/liabilities were given as 624 million dinars. 
Deposits with the bank totaled 421 million dinars. 
Capitalized at 25 millio n dinars, the bank oper¬ 
ates from Tripoli and has 25 branches around the 
country. It has shares in European Arab Holding 
of Luxembourg and the Brussels-based European 
Arab Bank. 

Two other banks — Umzna Bank and Wabda 
Bank — have international links. Wahda Bank, 
headquartered in Benghazi, notably has a share¬ 
bedding in Basque Arabe Internationale d’lnves¬ 
tissement in Fans and Compaenie Arabe et Inter¬ 
nationale <T Investi ssement in Luxembourg. 

Correspondent basking relations exist with sev¬ 
eral countries. These were added to this spring 
when the Central Bank of Libya and the domestic 
banks concluded correspondent arrangements 
with the Korea Exchange Bank. The arrange¬ 
ments are to facilitate export-import settlements 
with South Korea, whose trade with Libya has 
grown considerably in recent years. 

AD Libyan banks were nationalized soon after 


the Sept. 1, 1969, revolution that brought CoL 
Mearner Qadbafi to power. Since then, the Li¬ 
byan leadership has shown a remarkably prag¬ 
matic approach to banking. While revolutionary 
policies nave frequently thrown the rest of the 
country’s economy into chaos, banking and oil, 
the mainstays of prosperity, have emerged rela¬ 
tively llTTCfathgH. 

In the state-controlled economy, most bank ac¬ 
tivities revolve around the numerous state corpo¬ 
rations, extending temporary overdrafts and 
opening letters of credit. Interest rates are fixed at 
7 percent for secured loans and 7.5 percent for 
unsecured loans. Deposits earn a generous 10-per- 
cem interest. 

The 11 foreign banks operating in Libya before 
1969 withdrew following the nationalization of lo¬ 
cal banks. Most of the foreign banks were British; 
of these, Barclays Bank was the largest. 

Yugoslavia’s Jugobanka is the only foreign 
bank allowed to open branches in Libya, under¬ 
lining the strong commercial and political links 
between the two countries. After a July visit this 
year to Belgrade by senior Libyan aide Abdel 
Sal am Jalloud, Libya agreed to provide Yugosla¬ 
via with a seven-year, SI50-milijon loan 10 help 
finance the Eastern European state’s expected 
1981 balance-of-payments deficit. Libya’s over¬ 
seas banking arm was co-lead manager this year 
of a 5200-miQion loan to Banque Nauonale de 
Yougoslavie. 

The possibility for the five domestic banks to 
invest m further joint ventures overseas ended 
when the Libyan Arab Foreign Bank (LAFB) was 
set up in 1972. LAFB operates exclusively in the 
international capital markets and has earned a 
reputation as one of the leading Arab banks. Cap¬ 
italized at 25 million dinars, LAFB recorded a 12- 
percent increase in business in 1979 — up to 
S2585 billion — and a 48-percent rise in profits, 
from $31.7 million in 1978 to $47 milli on. 

LAFB participated in 20 international syndica¬ 
tions in 1980, including acting as lead manager 
for a Sl-5-biHion loan to Italy’s state-owned Ente 
Nation ale Idrocarburi (ENT). Italy is a major 
trading partner, and LAFB’s interests there in¬ 
clude a 9.09-percem holding of Fiat ordinary 
shares and a s imilar percentage of its preferred 
shares. In 1979, LAFB was lead manager for a Sl- 
biQion syndication for Flax. 

Earlier this year, Libya was reported to be seek¬ 
ing to increase its equity in Italian industry with 
proposals to take substantial shares in Montedi¬ 
son, a gian t chemical group, and a S400-million 
takeover of Mario Maraldi, a troubled steel and 
sugar producer. Libya’s direct investments wolrd- 

wide total about $2 billion. _ 

— MICHAEL PETRXE4UTCHIE 


T HE TREND toward greater 
regulation of banking and fi¬ 
nancial activity is causing in¬ 
creased concern in Egypt's foreign 
h ankin g community. * 

The background to the increased 
state interference is the campaign 
led by the deputy premier for fi¬ 
nancial and economic affairs, Ah' 
Abdel-Razzaq Abdel-Meguid, to 
protect the Egyptian pound and 
stimulate long-term investment in 
the country's ambitious develop¬ 
ment pl ans. 

Egypt has the longest establish¬ 
ed banking tradition in the Middle 
East, with six banks ranking in the 
top 50 Arab banks in terms of de¬ 
posits. The traditional financial in¬ 
frastructure. which had been na¬ 
tionalized during ihe Nasser years, 
was transformed by the 1974"open- 
door policy liber alizin g foreign in¬ 
vestment. 'Links with" sources of 
outside hard currency financing 
were desperately needed at that 
time. 

In the last few years, with rising 
foreign-currency earnings from oh 
sales, Suez Canal tolls, worker 
remittances and tourism, the hard- 
currency shortage has eased con¬ 
siderably. A contin uing problem is 
domestic liquidity and control of 
inflation in an economy already 
artificially structured with govern¬ 
ment subsidies on a wide range of 
staple commodities. The difficul¬ 
ties are compounded by a complex 
three-tier exchange rate system 
that tolerates almost a separate 
monetary system known as the 
“own exchange” market. This op¬ 
erates outside the main banking 
system and effectively provides a 
black market offering a 10-percent 


One of Tunis' main attractions 
as an offshore center has been the 
easy access it affords to Libya, but 
tins may not be enough to offset 
.the lack of business in Tunisia. 
While .conceding that at least one 
of the OBUs -—Bank of America 


—has been “examining its future,” 
BCT o fficials say they are confi¬ 
dent that future credit needs will, 

at worst, sustain the offshore sec¬ 
tor at its present size, Intemationi- 
al bankers in London, however, 

are pessimistic about the sector’s 
future and say that at least two of 
the OBUs are “winding down their 
operations.” 


Prospects for the OBUs should 
become dearer as a result of legis¬ 
lation that was to have been intro¬ 
duced earlier in 1981, but is now 
not likely to be passed before the 
November elections. The govern¬ 
ment. is considering allowing 
offshore export manufacturers to 
borrow from locally based banks 
— particularly the joint-in vestment 


banks — in addition to the OBUs 
and BDET. This could well sound 
the death knoll for the OBUs. un¬ 
less they are offered some compen¬ 
sation m the form of greater free¬ 
dom of activity. 


lei market excaange rate. 

Essential Policy 

It is an essential pan of Mr. Ab- 
del-Meguid’s policy to consolidate 
the Egyptian pound as a unit of 
value and exchange. The pound 
was devalued by 20 percent against 
the dollar on Aug. 1 for all nonof¬ 
ficial transactions, in an attempt to 
regain some of the foreign ex¬ 
change that had been flooding into 
the own exchange market to the 
detriment of the official banking 
system since the upsurge of the 
dollar earlier this year. 

A number of factors other than 
the dollar’s strength have contrib¬ 
uted to the weakness of the pound. 
High Eurodollar interest rates 
caused the eovemment to increase 


interest rates on local savings ac¬ 
counts to 10 percent from 83 per¬ 
cent In July. This is still well below 
the 17 percent to 18 percent of¬ 
fered on dollar deposits. The offi¬ 
cial system has also been affected 
by large amounts of local bank 
notes being smuggled out of the 
country to Egyptians working 
abroad who have used this to buy 
hard currency. Rumors of higher 
taxes on luxury goods, which must 
be purchased with hard currency, 
have in turn increased demand for 
foreign currency and pressure on 
the domestic market. 

The Central Bank or Egypt says 
that the old rate of $1 to 0.70 
Egyptian pounds is to remain for 
state imports of strategic and basic 
goods and for the costing of capi¬ 
tal projects in the current financial 
year. Revenues from oil, Suez 
Canal tolls, cotton and rice sales 
will also be exchanged at the old 
rate. New buying and selling rates 
of $1 at 0.83 and 0.84 Egyptian 
pounds, respectively, affect tour¬ 
ists, Egyptian workers remitting 
earnings at home and certain cate¬ 
gories of exports. 

Two committees are being set 
up. One, consisting of local banks 
and headed by the Central Bank, is 
charged with keeping the new ex¬ 
change rate under review. Western 
observers say that it could repre¬ 
sent the initial moves toward a 
“crawling peg" exchange rate and 
in turn lead to the Egyptian pound 
being pegged to a basket of curren¬ 
cies. TheEconomic and Financial 
Affairs Ministry is heading the sec¬ 
ond committee, which will regulate 
imports. 

Foreign Banks 

The foreign banks in Egypt — 
there are 54 branches and repre¬ 
sentative offices — are concerned 
about the implications of the new 
measures. Before the devaluation, 
Mr. Abdel-Meguid declared that 
the banks' licenses would be re¬ 
voked if they continued to buy for¬ 
eign currency through black mar¬ 
ket brokers. 

It is also no longer possible for 
foreign banks to issue letters of 
credit on first- and second-catego¬ 
ry imports. Banks were instructed 
last year to place various deposits 
with"the Central Bank when open¬ 
ing letters of credit Category one 
covers basic food items and re¬ 
quires a 25-percent deposit The 
second category, covering interme¬ 
diate and capital goods, spare 
nans and raw materials calls for 40 


percent while the third category, 
including luxuty goods, needs a 
100-percent deposit 

The original requirement was 
that deposits be made in hard cur¬ 
rency. This still applies to catego¬ 
ry-three goods, but for categories 
one and two they must be made in 
local currency provided by the 
banks issuing"the letters of credit 
This keeps out foreign banks as 
they are not allowed to deal in 
Egyptian pounds. 

Letters-of-credit business has 
been a rich source of income for 
foreign banks even though their 
Egyptian licenses describe them as 
investment institutions. High prof¬ 
its with relatively little involve¬ 
ment in development projects by 
the banks has caused embarrass¬ 
ment Misr International (Mi- 
bank), for example, one of the 
three largest joint-venture banks, 
reports that income almost dou¬ 
bled in the year to Dec. 31. 1980. 

The foreign banks point out not 
without justification, that it takes 
time to establish a knowledge of a 
country — its investment potential 
and the credit ratings of firms — 
and of individuals the banks may 
do business withL 

The foreign presence has also 
brought a more competitive edge 
in the financial market The atmos¬ 
phere has on occasions become 
abrasive. The chairman of Chase 
National Bank (the first foreign 
bank in Egypt after 1974), Ali 
Dabbous. was quoted earlier this 
year as saying that a gentleman's 
agreement "between national banks 
not to seek one another's clients 
seemed to have broken down. 

A number of foreign banks are 
considering joint ventures with pri¬ 
vate individuals. One advantage is 
that such joint ventures could be¬ 
come more involved in domestic 
h ankin g, particularly in the accept¬ 
ance of expatriate remittances, 
which in 1981 are estimated to to¬ 
tal S3 billion. The drawback is that 
present regulations only allow this 
type of joint venture If the bank 
closes its branch office within two 
years. 

So far, the requirement an¬ 
nounced in 19S0 that foreign 
banks deposit 15 percent of their 
foreign currency holdin gs with the 
Central Bank has not been en¬ 
forced. But the measure has not 
been rescinded, and each bank is 
required to make regular state¬ 
ments on its hard-currency hold¬ 


ings. 


— ROBERT BAILEY 
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Superior craftsmanship 

requires skiH 
and experience 

Highest quality is an exacting task. 
Everywhere. Care-ahd precision are 
asked for. as well as a thorough 
understanding of both the ma¬ 
terial and the working-process. 
Such' -qualifications ; distinguish 
the expert. They guarantee ait 
Outstanding achievement. 

Schroder, MunchmeyeE'Hengst 
is one -of -Germany’s leadings 
private banks. Our main asset is a 



US $1,000million opens up a 
worldwide field of vision for ABC 


TPsm of highly efficient specialise. 
They concentrate on finding sol¬ 
utions which come up to individ¬ 
ual requirements. 

We are not a bank for everyone and 
we are not located everywhere. 
Operating from three locations in 
Germany and one in Luxembourg 
we maintain the essential flexibility 
and mobility to give our clients per¬ 
sonal consultation- today as for the 
last 150 years. 

•Customers seeking investment ad- 

vice are presented wdthmeticulous- 

. ly researched opinions based on 
comprehensive analysis, with our 


modem and sophisticated EDP 
system supporting us with most 
up-to-date information. Develop¬ 
ments at home and abroad are im¬ 
mediately integrated in our deci¬ 
sion making process. 

Schroder Munchmeyet Hengst 
take pride in being experienced 
international investment bankers. 


SCHRODER MUNCHMEYER 
HENGST & CO, BANK 
FriedensstraBe 6-10 
D—6000 Frankfurt am Main 1 

TfeL (0611) 2179-1 Tx. 415 756 smh 


On lTili-Janniiry ihc Arab 
Banking C^rpumU* m civuic»! in 
Bahrain by Sjurciu! Amiri Decree Luw 
Ni>. 2 wiih iin ut«iln*ri*-oi Sbart capiuil, 
ufDStf l.UUO niillii m C US^ 750 million 

Bui if rnir base and capital arc 
Arab in i irigin, • «ur outl* * *k is very 
dcflniicly international. 

Tn < >ur first year of opera Li« m. 
(April !9S0 to31 si Dcecnibcrl980) 
we managed * »r lead managed 21 
international syndicuied loans for 
governments, public cndLie* and lmilii- 
nutioiiul organisation* in 15 countries. 
Tiiiul fitings stood ul US£ 2.313 
million. Assets si« * »d al VSS 1.LI52 
millii »n. dcjiosiis al US# 1.498 million 


and profits totalled VSS 45 millii «n. 

The first hulfnflSSl. asai 
30tii June, witnessed good growth. 
The l« »ial footings reached l.’Stf 4.2l»4 
miili'in. assets * *1 al US^ 3.457 
millii m, dcf josiWHi USS 2.540 millii m 

and !■ tans and hi »ndsainounied to 

UStf 877 million. 

Bui rliisisonly the first stage. 

We have already embarked mi u 

■ 

programme Siiestablish «»ur presence 
in all die worlds maji *r financial centre* 
by opening u repre sc illative office in 
London, with branches m follow 
shortly in \cw \Lrk, London anil 
Singapore. 

Until iii i\v ABC has dealt largely 
in Tnicrliank dcimsiis and Ibreign 


exchange, syndicated loan^. securities 
issues und commercial hanking nuns- 
acLions. But uvarcalsodeivlMpinga 
variety of com mcTvial, inert Ikijii jnd 
invest me ni liuiikingproducis i*i_ 
sutisft'ihe require men i sand nce<l-ot 
i nir clients an* i ^hareh* '!■ le rs. 

Uontaei: 

.Vrab Banking CnrpijruUon, 

Alia Buil« ling-Dipl* mi aiic Area, 
pi t Box otv vs Manama, State «>f 
Bahrain. Tclejdioiic: - 

Telex: T-AIJ or«mr 

UK Re[irese illative * tfilcc. 

Morgan 1 louse. 1 AngelL«mn./ 

L' >iit i< ni l" 1 *2 K 711- f. / 

Telephone: 0}-oiV> 34*11 V; 

Telex: ^15^1=10 1 




Thr lUuitfjtftn u »?l tht f\ r Perry* tne fji.viff. pfiZ+d 7*1 iff the Wi-jiIi’ E d*f Mf i/t \pffd tfffi/ IrffJi iHt 


















Many 

Turkish 

Contractors 

inthe 

Middle East 
Take 

Advantage 
of Us! 

Our name is used to build 
confidence—Anadohi is the only commercial bank 
owned by the Turkish Treasury itseit 

Our letters of guarantee are recognized 
in many countries, and their number is 
increasing fast 

Our international connections and contacts 
are extensive and growing. We have offices in ^ 
Frankfurt and Paris, and we will soon be opening 
two more in Jeddah and Rotterdam. 

Turkey’s economic policy is firmly 
based on a commitment to increasing foreign 
trade and winning contracts abroad. 

The Anadolu Bank already has an important slice 
of this new business, and is increasing it all the time. 

If you have business in Turkey or 
anywhere in the Middle East, 
take advantage of the bank / f I J \ 

that means business. / J i 


ANADOLU 

BANKAS! 

“Backing TuUA Exporters mi Ow t i a rtnrf 
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Banking and Finance 



BAHRAIN Signs of Steady Growth Ahead 


B ANKS WITH full commercial 
licenses can took/onvani to a 
period of steady growth and 
healthy profits in Bahrain, at least 
for the first half of the 1980s. 

The economy is set to expand at 
a healthy pact. Real growth is ex¬ 
pected to be about 7. percent a year 
in the first development program 
(1982-85). which begins on Jan. 1 
next year. This should ensure any 
slack in the labor market win be 
absorbed, real income win rise and 
tastes become more sophisticated. 
All these trends suggest the market 
for banking services will grow as 
wdL 

Local banks can expect a contin¬ 
uing subsidy from the banking au¬ 
thorities. which want to insulate 
the island's economy from high in¬ 
ternational interest rates. This sub¬ 
sidy. which hdps keep lending 
rates a half-a-dozen percentage 
points below free market levels, 
can be expected to decline but not 
disappear in coming years. 

And the government is continu¬ 
ing to protect locally registered 
banks from fresh competition. No 
more new entrants are to be al¬ 
lowed for the foreseeable future, 
and offshore banks are prevented 


from doing business with the is¬ 
land. 

Without these guarantees to-lo¬ 
cal banking’s future, prospects 
would be bleak. The island's popu¬ 
lation is about 360,000 — one- 
third of whom are expatriates, 
mainly from the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent. The market is also crowded. 
A total of 19 banks have full com¬ 
mercial banking licenses issued 
from the Bahrain Monetary Agen¬ 
cy (BMA). In addition, there are 
two specialist banks — the state- 
owned Housing Bank, which 
finances home building at conces¬ 
sionary rates, and the Bahrain 
Islamic Bank, founded in 1979 by 
a mixture of private and public 
sector Gulf investors. 

Of die commercial banks, only 
two can be described as national in 
the sense that they are fuBy owned 
by Bahrainis. The largest is the 
National Bank of Bahrain (NBB) 
which was founded in 1957. with a 
49-percent government sharehold¬ 
ing. The hank has progressed 
steadily, if conservatively, in the 
past decade. Total assets rose 40.9 
percent in 1980 to BD 297 million 
($700 million) in 1980, while prof¬ 
its climbed 30.8 percent to BD 4.8 
mOiion ($14 milli on)- In June, the 
bank opened an offshore banking 


unit (OBU), and immediately 
managed the first sovereign credit 
to be finalized an the island. This 
is the first stage in NBB’s move 
into international banking, says 
general manager and chief execu¬ 
tive Noomddiii Norruddin. 


Al-AhB 


The second completely Bahraini 
operation, the Al-Ahli Commercial 
Bank, is usually placed third in lo¬ 
cal banking behind die Bank of 
Bahrain and Kuwait (BBK). 
Founded in 1971 by a mixture of 
Bahraini and Kuwaiti investors, 
the BBK is considered to be the 
most innovative local bank. Its 
willingness to move fast was dem¬ 
onstrated in 1980 when it opened 
an OBU. Like the NBB. the bank's 
profits are very satisfactory, rising 
to BD 2.6 nrirnon ($63 million) at 
the end of June. Assets totaled BD 
4903 mBHoa ($13 billion), a rise 
of 23 percent on the June, 1980, 
figure. 

Only one other bank has a sig¬ 
nificant local shareholding. This is 
the Continental Bank, which was 
founded in 1976 by local investors 
in a 50-50 partnership with the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. 

The remainder are the brandies 


Bahraini 


Capital Movement 

(Condoned from Page 7S) 

don that in the not-too-distant future the IMF will turn to other OftL 
states for financial support. Kuwait and the United Arab F.nrirates 
would be obvious candidates with their strong external positions- It all 
adds op to a closer relationship between the doIlar-surpZus Gulf states 
and the IMF, and this affects the size and scope of the IMF's lending 
activities in the developing countries. 

India, for example, is likely to make use of balance of payments 
support of up to $4 billion over three years, and bOHoordollar-plus 
facilities have been offered to Yugoslavia, Pakistan and Zaire this year. 

What remains to be seen is the extent to which Saudi Arabia wm use 
its leverage within the IMF for political ends. So far the Palestine 
Liberation Organization has been unable to gain observer status at the 
EMF-Worid Bank annual meetings, but it will surety not be long before 
the issue is raised again. This tune; with Saudi pressure from within 
and strong Third Worid and Arab support, it could be difficult to 


4 It is also posable that the closer Arab-IMF ties will be paralleled by 
closer cooperation with the World Bank, which has been critical of 
Arab countries’ rid efforts. In particular, it dislikes the concentration 
of official development awagtnnee from OPEC countries on a few fa¬ 
vored recipients, notably the “confrontation states” bordering Israel 
The bank would like to see mare funds channeled through multilateral 
institutions—such as itself—rather than given on a bilateral basis. 

Much attention has been given to the prospect of OPEC eventually 
moving away from the dollar as die currency m which ofl prices are 
fixed. Fluctuations in the value of the dollar have in the past caused 
sudden rises and falls in the pur chasing power of oil revenues, and can 
distort the oil price structure. One of the frequently suggested solutions 
—usually raised by OPEC members in periods of falling dollar values 
' — is that the price of oil be denominated in terms of a basket of 
international currencies such as the SDR. This is not a change that will 
be made overnight, but the SDR’s new image, combined with Saudi 
Arabia’s dear commitment to the rede of the IMF, make such a move 
more likely. 
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Bahrain’s Growing Third World Ties 


A N OTHER first in Bahrain offshore banking 
A was created in June, 1981. with the signing 
in Manana of $50-nrillion credit for the Central 
Bank of the Philippines. 

Lead managers for the only sovereign credit to 
be finaiiyari so far on the island were the National 
Bank of Bahrain's offshore banking unit (OBU) 
—which was opened earlier this year — and Ma¬ 
nila-based Allied Banking Corporation’s OBU. 

This deal should be trebly pleasing M the 
Bahrain Monetary Agency (BMA). It shows local 
banks' willingness to expand into int ernational 
capital markets. It -indicates the growing *ta hiy of 
Bahrain’s offshore banks among less developed 
country (LDQ borrowers— Philippines Central 
Bank governor Jaime G. Laya traveled to Bahrain 
to sign the deal in person. Thirdly, rt shows banks 
from countries not so far represented in Bahrain 
are prepared to open active offices on the island. 

Allied Banking Cotporation’s OBU, which 
started operating in August, 1980, is little more 
than three years older than the parent bank itself. 
Founded in 1977, Allied bad by 1979 become the 
Philippines' number one privately-owned bank. 
The move into international banking is compara¬ 
tively recent. Allied has a representative office in 


branch, putting a lot of responsibility on the 
shoulders of An De Liu, the OBU’s 32-year-old 
manager. 

Mr. De Liu's experience had been exclusively of 
domestic banking in the Philippines before be got 


the Bahrain posting at the end of 1980. He says 
business has been developing gradually. By the 
begin n ing of April, assets were about $80 mtOiott 

and rising. . Most was placed on interbank mar¬ 
kets, while the remainder — about 20 percent of 
the total — was in syndicated loans. "Interbank is 
the main market,” says Mr. De Liu. Nothing is 
lent more than six months, which makes gamings 
lower than they might have been with longer-term 
advances. "We don't expect to make a huge profit 
out of our first year of operations,” he adds. Al¬ 
lied is gearing itsdf up more to serving sovereign 
risk clients and Filipino contractors working in 
the area. Mr. De Liu dwells on the link between 
the Philippines and the Middle East. “We have a 
Filipino population in this area of about 100,000 
people, and dose to 30 companies,'’ he says. “A 
lot of Filipino companies axe also going back to 
Iraq.** Allied is particularly interested in support¬ 
ing construction companies, like Landou and 
CDCP, which are working in the area. 

Additional Impetus 

The Philippines also gets 60-70% of its oil re¬ 
quirements from Gulf states, which gives addi¬ 
tional impetus to Allied's attempts to win depo¬ 
sits. The priority to start with is sovereign risk, 
says Mr. De Liu. “Then we would look at the 
private sector in the local market, short term 
guarantees and that sort of thing.” - 

Mr. De Liu is optimistic about Allied’s pros¬ 
pects. “We are a very conservative bank when it 
comes to it," he says. “I think they {m an a gem ent] 
will be happy at the end of the year.” 

—EDMUND O'SULLIVAN 


the U3.; a group of European 
Hanlfg and an interesting mixture 
of Middle East and Indian subcon¬ 
tinent banks. Business for them is 
good also, but there is an official 
bias to the locally owned opera¬ 
tions. bankers say. “Because they 
don't have any local participation, 
they are not going to enjoy the 
same benefits,” says BBK*s man¬ 
aging director Ebrahim Eshaq, 
“except for the ones who are pre¬ 
pared to taiw the initiative to set 
up a new joint venture unit” 

Strict Environment 

Do min atin g banking scene is 
the BMA, which has created a 
strict, but widely approved, envi¬ 
ronment for local hanking busi¬ 
ness. Its approach to local banks is 
based upon good personal con¬ 
tacts, and the BMA governor, Ab¬ 
dullah Saif, says he prefers moral 
suasion to a battery of laws as. the 
means to regulate their behavior. 
The banks ' activities are closely 
scrutinized on a regular basis. 
Signs of unhealthy lending ratios 
are usually dealt with over a cup of 
coffee with senior officials of of¬ 
fending banks who are gently 
advised to cut or expand as the 
BMA sees fiL The formula works 
wdl, local bankers say. 

The BMA has'managed to keep 
die growth in the principal mone¬ 


tary aggregates at satisfactory lev¬ 
els despite the .recent big increases 
in government spending. Money 
and quasi-money aggregates ex¬ 
panded ax a rate of 15-20 percent 
in 1980 compared with just 2 per¬ 
cent in 1979. when the island was 
still suffering from the effects of 
reduced public expenditure. Ac¬ 
cording to the BMA, the wider def¬ 
inition of money supply rose 27 2 
percent, mainly reflecting a big ex¬ 
pansion in interest-bearing depo¬ 
sits at the expense of demand de¬ 
posits. 

Bank credit expansion was dra¬ 
matic in 1980. Loans to residents 
rose to BD 742 mOiion ($1.9 bil¬ 
lion) in June, 1981, compared with 
BD 417 million (SUbfflion) 12 
months earlier. Construction con¬ 
tinued to be the most important 
consumer of bank credit, account¬ 
ing for 353 percent in 1980, fol¬ 
lowed by trade (26 percent) and 
manufacturing (12.7 percent). 

Nevertheless, there are some 
major challenges emerging from 
the growing integration of Gulf 
economies into the international 
monetary system. Because Bahrain 
has no foreign exchange or capital 
controls, funds are free to move 
across the exchanges to find profit¬ 
able arbitrage possibilities. These 
have been substantial recently. The 
BMA fixes a ceiling on dinar de¬ 


posit rates while dollar rates have 
been close to 20 percent. The result 
has been a liquidity squeeze, local 
bankas say. 

To combat this trend, the BMA 
increased deposit rate ceilings 
twice in 1980, and revalued the di¬ 
nar against the dollar to reflect ex¬ 
change rate movements. In addi¬ 
tion, local banks were allowed to 
issue large denomination dinar cer¬ 
tificates of deposit at market inter¬ 
est rates. These have proved to be 
an attractive, if marginal, short¬ 
term home for corporate funds 
that might have found their way 
into dollar deposits, local bankers 
say. 

Swap Facilities 

The most important weapon in 
the BMA’s armory is its swap facil¬ 
ities. This entails buying dollars 
spot for dinars, and matching this 
with an identical forward sale of 
dollars for dinars with the same 
bank. The deal is arranged at con- 
cesskmary interest rases, currently 
1 2 percent. The BMA hopes the lo¬ 
cal b anks will charge & reasonable 
rate for these low cost dinar funds, 
but the arrangement still entails a 
substantial subsidy from the gov¬ 
ernment to the barks. 

The result at this and other fac¬ 
tors is that banking is proving to 
be one of the most successful areas 


of private sector activity on the is¬ 
land. ft is also genuinely important 
to the local economy, says BBK’s 
Eshaq. “The domestic banks are 
important because they play a big 
role in all sectors of the economy,” 
he says. “The profits of the com¬ 
mercial banks come from partici¬ 
pating in all sectors of the econo¬ 
my.'* Examples are the revolving 
rollover credit facilities for the Al¬ 
uminium Bahrain (Alba) project. 

Further major challenges are 
also on the horizon. The B ahrain - 
registered Gulf Petrochemical In¬ 
dustries Company (GPIQ plans to 
raise up to $250 million to finance 
its ammonia and methanol project 
on the island- GPICs chairman 
Tawfeeq Aimoayed says the local 
banking community may be asked 
to participate in a syndication that 
will be co-ordinated by the BMA. 
The deal could be similar to the 
$300 million loan for the State of 
Bahrain which was used to pay for 
the acquisition of 60 percent of the 
Bahrain Petroleum Company 
(Bapco) refinery last year. Other 
new industrial projects on the is¬ 
land — such as the pan-Gulf hy¬ 
drocracker — may choose to tap 
local markets in the same way, 
providing a further reason why 
Bahrain commercial banking Hag a 
bright fixture. 

—EDMUND O’SULLIVAN 


Bright Outlook for 
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Japan's High-Tech Industries 

The future belongs to technology. And nowhere is that more apparent than in Japan where 
high-tech corporations, with the full support of the country's strong and stable government 
are currently entering a period of unprecedented growth. The following summarizes important 
aspects of Japan's commitment to becoming a "Technology-Based nation". 



(I) HiQh-T«ch industries (15-20% of GNPh 
Aircraft/Spdce, Data Processing, Electronics. New 
Energy. Lite Sciences. New Basic Matenals. etc 

(111 Key industries (15-20% of GNPJ: 

Steel. Automotive, Electric machinery. Chemical, etc. 

(Ill) Other industries 

Agriculture and fishery. Construction. Sectric 
Power and Gas. Wholesale and Retail. Finance and 
Insurance. Services, etc. 

iSouiat* Aflcnc* of Jrtfujtnji Signer ItaTrevoqi. ViTr» 


Key areas of growth will be Electronics (office automation equip¬ 
ment, computer mainframes, microcomputers, semtonductors). 
Life Sciences (genetic engineering), Mew Basic Materials 
(transformation of metals, organic materials, ceramics), and Mew 
Energy (nudear, solar, geothermal etc). 

Japan's Mrastry of International Dade and Industry (MID) is com¬ 
mitted to raising to 4.0% the ratio of R&D expenditures to GfiP 
by 1986-1990 — one of the highest ratios in the world. 

Specifically. Mm itself intends to appropriate Y100 to Y120 billion 
over the next decade for R&D on next-generation indiEtrial 
technology. 

Japan's enterprises excel in adapting existing technology and con¬ 
verting new technology and new products into earnings in a short 
space of time. One example — Japan now supplies 70% of all 
industrial-use robots marketed in the worid. And the future looks 
especially good for LSI's, VTR's, MC machine tools, antibiotics, and 
genetic engineering and related areas. 


Consult temafchi Securities for highly responsive. accurate and discrete investment advisory and 
brokerage services. Tfomakhi is Japan's oldest securities company. We're also one of the largest in 
the country with 6.400 employees and 90 domestic branches. Moreover , Ykmafchi is backed by the 
Yamakhi Research Institute — one of Japan's foremost economic research bodies, for prompt 
information concerning investment opportunities in Japan, please contact ftmaichi International 
(Europe) Ltd., London. De sure to ask for your free copy of Yamakhi's in-depth analysis of "Japan's 
High-Itch Industries 

Uncommon vision in international investment. 



YAMAICHI 

Yamaichi International (Europe) Limited 

15th Floor. Sc. Alphage House. 2. Fore Street. London, EC2Y 5AA. England 

Telex: 887414/8 Tel: 01-628-2271 


v , u . trin QtTitAITTT^ CO LTD Bead Office 4-1. Yaesu 2-chcoiP. Choo-ku, Tokyo 104, Japan Teiot J2250s TtL 03*276-3181 
Bahrain Office: P.O. Box 26894. Mezzanine Floor. Manaaia Centre Part IV, Manama. Bahrain Telex: 9468.9469 Tel: 253922 

fbra. Sydney. New York. Los Angeles. Aansedam. Franknrt'Ma*. Zvich. Atonal. Hong Koog. Singapore. Bangkok, S3o ftmto. Seoul 



UNITED GULF BANK 


United Gulf Bank has been founded to serve the banking and 
investment needs of institutions and substantial businesses and 
individuals in the Gulf region. 

United Gulf Bank is a Bahrain Exempt Company with an 
Offshore Banking Unit licence. 

Subscribed Capital is $149,000,000 with $74,500,000 fully 
paid. 

UGB offers deposit, foreign, exchange and credit facilities to 
clients and is prepared to participate in and act as manager of 
syndicated loans. 

■ 

UGB’s clients are also offered a series of investment 
alternatives, including share portfolio management and direct 
equity investments in real estate and other areas. These 
investments offer participation in major economies of the world. 

In order to deliver the highest quality of service UGB has 
undertaken the creation of a team of banki n g and investment 
professionals with a broad range of s k il l s and experience* In 
addition it has entered into an advisory agreement with the 
investment banking firm erf Morgan Stanley International, 
through which a variety of specialised assistance is available. 



UNITED GULF BANKE.C 

Chamber of Commerce Building P.O. Box :5964 M a n a m a, Ba3 
Telephone 233789 (General) 231838 (Dealing Room) 
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"By Shakib Otaqui 

A NEW name may soon appear 
on: the “tombstones” that are 
regularly printed in the financial 
press, listing banks participating in 
syndicated loans and bond issues. 
Rafidain Bank,' the sole commer¬ 
cial bank in Iraq, is preparing Tor 
direct involvement in world finan¬ 
cial markets. Until now, it had re¬ 
stricted itself to the local market 
and to processing Iraq's foreign 
tode transactions. •’ 

Rafidain Bank, has raised its 
capital to 50 million Iraqi dinars 
($167 minion) from its previous 30 
pini on dinars: the government is 
die only shareholder. This was also- 
done to support the bank’ ^soaring 
u.iancp sheet total, which, includ¬ 
ing contra' accounts, exceeded $20 
bflikm in 1979. This made Rafi- 
dain eaaly'*e:Aiab world’s larg¬ 
est bant it entered The Banker 
jnagaanei list of the world’s 500 
largest tanks for the first time that 
year, in 155 th pJaoa-The bank now 
bairns to have moved up to 122d 
place by egd-l^SO, although its re¬ 
mits. fbr,Jast year have not yet 
been published.. 

Rafidain has , already made a 
tentative entry into wond financial 
markets through its-holdings in a 
number' of Arab consortium 
banks, including the Paris-based 
Union de BanquesArabes & Fran- 
eaiws (6.45 percent), the Cairo- 


based Arab African International 
Bank (10 percent) and the latter’s 
subsidiary Al-Bahrain Arab Afri¬ 
can Bank (1-283 pexcent)T Rafidain 
recently announced plaits to open 
brandies in San’a. Amman and 
Tunis. These will supplement its 
existing branches in London and 
seven other Arab countries, bring¬ 
ing the branch network to 216 at 
home and abroad. 

In recent years, deposits have 
been, the bank’s main source of 
funds, accounting for almost 90 
percent of assets (excluding contra 
accounts). Government and public 
sector entities account for about 
half the total. But the bank is also 
actively seeking deposits from pri¬ 
vate individuals, more than 65 per¬ 
cent of which are held in the form 
of time and savings accounts. To 
encourage them further, the bank 
offers a free lottery and life insur¬ 
ance of 2.000 dinars for the hold¬ 
ers of such accounts. 

Uqnwity Ratios High 

Rafidain maintainc very high li¬ 
quidity ratios, with almost half of 
assets held in the form of ra«Ti at 
banks, on call or short notice. In¬ 
vestments are very limii«d mainly 
in government securities, while for¬ 
eign investments are minute. 

Rafidam’s real forte is in pro¬ 
cessing letters of credit, guarantees 
and performance bonds. Letters of 
guarantee totaled 1.923 billion di¬ 


nars at the end of 1979. while doc¬ 
umentary credits totaled another 
1-429 billion. This accounts for the 
anomaly of the bank’s extraordi¬ 
narily large contra accounts. 

Until the outbreak of ihe Gulf 
war. Iraq had an enviable reputa¬ 
tion for promptness in paying its 
b31s. Indeed, some exporters were 
willing to ship goods without even 
the protection of an irrevocable 
letter of credit. This ha$ become 
rare recently as the war has im¬ 
posed strains on the country’s li¬ 
quidity. 

Reserves were estimated at 


Almost half of its 
assests are held in the 
form of cash .., _ 

about S35 billion in 19S0 nnH are 
now thought to have dropped to 
$15 billion to $20 billion. In an ef¬ 
fort to maintain development de¬ 
spite the war, spending has been at 
a frenetic pace. The $15 billion 
worth or contracts awarded in the 
first half of this year already ex¬ 
ceeds the $12.5 billion for the 
whole of 1980. Planning Minister 
Taha Ib rahim recently estimated 
total spending at not less than 
$133 billion for development dur¬ 
ing the 1981-1985 plan. Spending 
on imports, particularly of con¬ 


sumer goods, bas boomed, with 
Baghdad now better supplied chan 
in prewar days. 

Uil production is thought to 
stand at 1 million barrels a day. 
about one-third of the prewar 
leveL To avoid too drastic a run¬ 
down of financial reserves. Iraq 
has an-anged about 512 billion in 
interest-free loans from other Gulf 
oil producers, of which $5 billion is 
thought to be firm. Kuwait alone 
has provided an interest-free 10- 
year loan of $2 billion. 

To preserve the appearance of 
Iraq’s financial strength. Finance 
Minister Tamer Razzouqi said that 
Kuwaiti and other loans were a 
spontaneous expression of solidar¬ 
ity from Iraq’s Arab neighbors. 
This was somewhat contradicted 
by the Kuwaiti decree approving 
the loan, published in the official 
gazette over the signatures of Mr. 
Razzouqi and his Kuwaiti counter¬ 
part, which said that the loan was 
m response to a request from the 
Iraqi government. 

Nevertheless, the indications are 
that — with a little help from its 
friends — Iraq is in a reasonably 
strong position to pay for its ambi¬ 
tious development program. There 
have been signs recently of delays 
by Rafidain Bank in paying on let¬ 
ters of credit, but these are likely 
to be as much due to inefficiency 
in handling the enormously in¬ 
creased paperwork involved as to 


any financial difficulty. The situa¬ 
tion may improve with the installa¬ 
tion next January of a computer 
ordered from France’s CII- 
Honeywell BulL 

Within Iraq, Rafidain’s only 
competition comes from three 
state-owned specialized banks, of 
which the largest is the Real Estate 
Bank. That bank has a capital of 
500 milli on dinars, and granted 
loans to individuals totaling 1.173 
billion dinars in the 12 years to 
1980. Another 334 million dinars 
was lent to 91.000 people in the 
first six months of this year. Inter¬ 
est on such loans was abolished in 
May. 1980. The bank has become a 
significant outlet for excess liquidi¬ 
ty in public sector institutions, 
which are increasingly tending to 
place their funds with il 

Agricultural Funds 

The Agricultural Cooperative 
Bank recently raised its capital to 
150 million dinars, allowing it to 
lend 520 million dinars this year. 
The bank bas worked closely 'with 
the Agriculture Minis try to widen 
its services for farm mechaniza¬ 
tion, poultry projects and the de¬ 
velopment of orchards. It has been 
particularly involved in providing 
low-interest loans to finance the 
purchase by farmers of tractors 
imported by the ministry. 

The Industrial Bank, capitalized 
at 50 million dinars, is closely affil¬ 


iated to the State Organization for 
Industrial Developments. In a 
country where most industrial in¬ 
vestment is done by the public sec¬ 
tor, it is largely limited to financ¬ 
ing some minor projects carried 
out by the private sector. Its role 
may become more important if the 
government fulfills its promise to 
encourage private industrial enter¬ 
prises in some carefully defined 
sectors. 

This somewhat primitive bank¬ 
ing system is closely supervised by 
the Centra] Bank of Iraq, which 
carries out the usual duties or a 
central bank. Until recently, there 
was little need for the bank'to han¬ 
dle government borrowing — in 
nrid-1980, advances to the public 
sector amounted to only 2.1 mil¬ 
lion dinars out of a balance sheet 
total that reached SS.S4 billion. 
Foreign exchange controls are 
strict, and private investment 
abroad is limited mainly to Arab 
countries. 

Iraq’s intrinsic wealth makes 
this unsophisticated system ade¬ 
quate for handling the country’s fi¬ 
nancial transactions. While’ the 
war has substantially reduced oil 
revenues, the oil remains in the 
ground, appreciating in value. 
Heavy industrial investment will 
eventually reduce the need for im¬ 
ports and may even start to gen¬ 
erate significant non-oil export 
revenues. 
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Government Bid to Put Priority on Resolving National Economic Problems Expected Soon 


By Robert Bailey 


S UDAN, which-has been on the 
brink ofnational bankruptcy 
for many years, is likely to make a 
fresh start to pul its economy on a 
sounder footing in the next few 
months. 

The country's banking system 
has survived in spite of the trauma, 
more for the vast promise of its fu¬ 
ture development than for existing 
business. There are 29 commercial 
banks and financial institutions, 
iwdndmg branches of the Arab Af¬ 
rican International Bank of Oman, 
the' Jtanque de l'Union Eu¬ 
ropeans. Chase Manhattan Bank 
and Citibank. There are consid¬ 
ered to -be more than reasonable 
profits to be made from short-term 
f unding For private sector banks 
• not overdue on letters of credit 
and who are also not participants 
m fhe debt rescheduling exercise. 

A new commercial institution, 
the Sudan National Bank, capital¬ 
ized at milli on, is to open in 
19821-Two other Western banks 


are thought'to be looking into the 
possibility of opening branches in 


The rescheduling involves debts 
of more than $420 million plus in¬ 
terest of more than $40 mini on ow¬ 
ing to commercial banks abroad 
since the end of 1979, and of $30 
million accruing in the period to 
June 30, 1980. The protracted ne¬ 
gotiations with the banks involved 
are expected to be completed and 
an agreement ready for signature 
by November. 

British Bank 

Executives of the British mer¬ 
chant bank Morgan Grenfell have 
been advising the Central Bank of 
Sudan during the negotiations with 
a group of five banks representing 
the creditors. The banks are Chem¬ 
ical Bank and Citibank, both of 
the United Stales. Arab African 
International Bank, Deutsche 
Bank and the Union de Banques 
.Arabes et Francaises. 

The verification exercise has 
been extended, -not least because 


of the geographical spread of the 
creditors, who on each point dis¬ 
cussed have to coordinate with 
their individual legal advisers. 

The broad terms of the draft 
document bring discussed with the 
commercial ranks concern $40 
million of the $170 million in cur¬ 
rent debt and interest, to be paid 
within 60 days of an agreement 
being signed. The balance is to be 
paid in nine equal installments 
within three years of signature. 
The remaining debt principal is to 
be paid in 17 equal installments 
starting after three years, with fi¬ 
nal repayment seven years later. 
Interest is to be paid quarterly in 
arrears at 1%-percent above the 
London interbank offered rate (Li¬ 
bor). 


The rescheduling is part of a 
three-pronged stategy to assist Su¬ 
dan, which has faced persistent 
balance-of-payments difficulties 
for 25 years. The government has 
the unenviable record of ineffec¬ 


tive budgetary control and contin¬ 
ually underestimated expenditure. 

Like most developing countries 
with unexploited mineral re¬ 
sources, Sudan has also been hit 
hard by the rise in hydrocarbon 
prices. In the previous fiscal year, 
imports of gasoline and other re¬ 
fined products cost $440 milli on, 
almost equal to the total value of 
Sudanese exports. In November. 
1979, the member countries of the 
Organization of Economic Coop¬ 
eration and Development in the 
Club of Paris agreed to write off 
debts owed to their governments. 
The third substantive measure; 
when agreed to, will be Lhe res¬ 
cheduling of about S450 million 
owed to foreign companies by Su¬ 
danese importers. Morgan Gren¬ 
fell bas made recommendations to 
the Bank of Sudan, and an an¬ 
nouncement is expected soon. 

Remedial action is bring sought 
to end a long period of what has 
been little more than crisis man¬ 
agement, and to concentrate on 
development. Creditors would 


have been unlikely to discuss res¬ 
cheduling with Sudan unless, as 
happened, policy guidelines sug¬ 
gested by the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund were accepted. 

The IMF agreed to a 200-mil- 
lion-special-drawing-rights (S227- 
million) facility in May, 1979, as 

f iart of a three-year economic and 
inandal reform program due to 
have been carried out by Novem¬ 
ber, 1982. The facility was in¬ 
creased to 427 million SDRs late 
in 1980. Sudan's discussions with 
the IMF this summer have been 
aimed at obtaining a further in¬ 
crease of 200 million SDRs, bring¬ 
ing the country to its 475-percent 
limit according to its IMF quota of 
132 milli on SDRs ($150 million). 

One of the stipulations for previ¬ 
ous IMF agreements has been 
stringent restrictions on creation 
of credit by the public sector as 
well as agricultural changes. The 
1981-1982 budget envisages gov¬ 
ernment revenues aL 1.731 billion 
Sudanese pounds ($2,163 billion), 
although bankers estimate that the 


deficit will r each $700 milli on. The 
least optimistic say that in the fu¬ 
ture Saudi Arabia’ and other Gulf 
states cannot be looked on as lend¬ 
ers of last resort. The drift toward 
oven support for Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadat’s foreign poli¬ 
cies. il is argued, will not nave 
endeared Sudan to these stales. 

The long-term prognosis for Su¬ 
dan's f inancial system is bound up 
with prospects for development 
projects. Some of these, like the 
Kenana Sugar Co.’s cane estate 
and sugar factory, opened at the 
end of April, and Chevron Oil 
Co.’s exploration pr og ram, the lat¬ 
ter to cost $70 million, are spectac¬ 
ular. Chevron’s concession of 
112,000 square miles, covers one of 
the largest remaining unexplored 
areas in the world. 

With the completion of debt res¬ 
cheduling, it will be up to the gov¬ 
ernment to prove that it has the 
imagination and the co mmi tment 
to exploit Sudan’s much delayed 
opportunities. 


„ , r _, ... t u okraften^s in the country. 

l^’^Pakis&anT■ t iiY London, a Joint Venture bank 

in Kenya and a finance Company in Hong Kong. 

■ 

■ 

We are Arab in character, international in 
outlook and' professional in manage¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Middle East Banking 
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East Bank Ltd. 

■ ?! *fopniposatedhi United AnatiEmirates 

%wjvv, 5547, Dubai, UntiWAi^Eniffates 

< 7 , 7ft.: '46074 MEBNK EM. Cable: MEMAfNBANK 

*£ Maewgaie BC2R5AX Tet.: 01-588-8857/8/9 
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French Are Leaving Boards of Companies in Region 


(Continued from Face 7S) in France, mainly big real estate modifies. The restructured cousor- made 38 minion francs profit last 
banks have been very special La the deals in Paris such asLhe purchase hum banks wffi cmtmue along yrar compared with 30 millionm 
■international banking world, Some’ of large parts of the Avenue des these lines with UBAF perhaps s®* 5 rc ^ lTS , f 01 " 

.hare been moretowSy involved in ChamS-Ksees and the Avenue F** 6 m commeroal tenting, BAH should be up. Frab is running 20 
■comm er cial hanking others in in- Montaigne. m mvestment and Frab m com- P®®™? °P fr*™ ^ TP* 1 ’ 

vestment banking. They were a Hca\yArab investment in Paris m°d«y finance afld foreign ex- BAH is also showing improve- 
■consi de rable force throughout the has stopped for the time being. c * u J I jS e - ^ 

,1970s in financing FraS-Arab Howcvct, there is considerable Aff are doing wd^ dcspnc the Frab wasthefiretof Uiecoiisor- 

trade and helpingArab investment trade in shares, oD and other com- recent changes. UBAF, which tium banks, but UBAF later be- 

, _ 9 • __;_came the biggest with a 40 percent 

~~ ' —r Lypjmais bedding. UBAF 

was once virtually a branch of the 
Credit Lyonnais, but the situation 
has now been reversed, with the 
French maiT i tjiining a stake in the 
French part of UBAF. 

Credit Lyonnais sold off to 
Arab interests its 30-percent re-. 
maintng bolding in UBlC, the Cu- 
racao- and Nethcriands-based 
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UBAN ARAB JAPANESE FINANCE LIMITED 






An Arab and Intemarional Association 
in Banking and Finance. 


Major banking and financial institutions from 
all the Arab countries,. 

France, United Kingdom, Italy, West Germany, Japan and United States of America 
are shareholders in one or more of the seven associated but independent companies. 


holding company set up five years 
ago by Mohammed Aoushadi, the 
former governor of the Egyptian 
Central Bank and UBAF chair¬ 
man since its inception. Mr. 
Abushadi has long- sought to put 
“more order* 1 into the worldwide 
structure of his bank. UBAF top 
direction is now 100 percent Arab. 
It has local participation in subsid¬ 
iaries in such cities as London, 
Frankfurt, Rome. New York and 
Hong Kong, and has brandies in 
Seoul ana Bahrain, with one 
p lann ed in Singapore. 

UBAF says the new strange- 
-meat has made the bank less com¬ 
plicated and will ratable it to pur¬ 
sue a single strategy —one bolding 
company owned by Arab interests 
and a series of affiliates. 

As one French banking source 
commented: “They have grown 
up. They want to live their own 
lives and fly with their own 
Wings. 

UBAF is still the big name in 
Fans with prominent roles in or¬ 
ganizing loans for Mexico, South 
Korea, Morocco, Cuba, Nigeria, 
Argentina and BrazO, but BAH 
has a reputation based partly 
its sldll m acquiring real estatt 
Fiance on behalf of Arab inves¬ 
tors. 

BAD says it is not going to fol¬ 
low the Arabization example of 
UBAF and Frab. Yet it has sold its 
interest in Dean Witter Reynolds 
in the United States in order to 
open its own New York office. The 
same change is likely with the HiQ 
Samuel link in London. There are 
38 Arab and interna tional shar e- 
holders, and one BAH officer re¬ 
marked: “We are a happy combi- 
naton of the old banking establish¬ 
ment of the free worid and of the 
new petrol money.” 

Yet the Arab do minati on is 
Abdel Latif Hamad has de- 
from the chairmanship to 
me finance minister of 
Kuwait, but he is to be replaced by 
Salim Hoss, former premier of 
Lebanon. 


on 
estate m 



New Commodity Licensing System Hailed 


By Edmund O’Sullivan 


T HE COMMODITY and precious metals licensing system i 
duced by the Bahrain Monetary Agency (BMA) in rely this 
has been warmly received hv banks d oing h iisiness in the region. 

Eariy recipients of deal licences areBauqoe de Flndochme et de 
- Suez of France; Bahrain-based Gulf Riyadh and Golf International 

Bazik Cc 


and Luxembourg's 


intro- 
thisyesur 

banks doing business in the 

3 

Bank (GIB); Credit Suisse, Swiss Bazik Carp. 

Kredietbank, and two investment banks — Trans-Arabian Invest¬ 
ment Bank (TAIB), and BAH (Middle East). EJ. Hutton of New 
York has been granted a broking licence; 

The system introduced by the BMA is considered to-be stria by 
international standards, but suitable for Bahrain, which serves a re¬ 
gion where recent movements in precious metals markets had pro¬ 
duced some disfflnsioii among investors about commodity markets in 
general. 

The rules are dean dealers can trade on their own account and for 
others, while brokers will not be allowed to deal as a principal or 
hold positions, spot or forward, in precious metals and commodities. 

Offshore companies will be allowed to trade with residents of 
Bahrain and nonresidents, provided deals are no less than 200 fine 
ounces of gold, or 3,000 fine ounces of silver. 

A second category of dealers is recognized. These are “exempt 
traders” in commodities for manufacture or processing. They will be 
supervised by the Co mmer ce and Agriculture Ministry. The BMA’s 
supervision of licensed dealers and brokers will be tight. They are 
required to report monthly and submit fully audited annual accounts. 

The rules are particularly stria for dealers that are not licensed 
banks. Paid-up capital most be BD 300,000 (SI J million), and BD 
230,000 (5650,000) worth of guarantees given to the BMA. Margins 
far all traders are nigh. Clients have to pay BD 4,000 (510,000), or 10 
percent — whichever is the greater — of unmatch ed gold futures 
contracts. For silver, the margin is BD 5,000 ($13,000) — three times 
the maximum daily price movement permitted by the -New York 


Commodity Exchange (Comes) for each unit traded is required for 
other commodities. 

The strictness of the regulations, which is considered to be very 
much in line with the BMA’s other b anking rules, means that only 
reputable operators will consider paying the BD 6,000 per year 
(516,000) for a broking or dealing licence It is a formula that has 
pleased OBU’s already offering a commodity investment service on 
the island. They say they believe it will prevent the imprudent and 
unscrupulous from damaging the development of willingness among 
local savers to invest in commodities. 

Some of the world's biggest operators in commodity markets are 
already present on the island. The two Swiss banks are active in gold. 



have bear the most popular, though some investment potential is 
emerging in a wider range of commodities. 

The BMA, and licensed dealers and brokers, say that the flow of 
Funds passing through Bahrain for investment is commodities is still 
relatively tighjL A good proportion of local business is taken out of 
the area by visiting bankers as the Union Bank of Switzerland 
(UBS), and Britahrs MX. Doxford and Company. There is also lim¬ 
ited understanding of all the delightful subtleties of the market One 
of the most attractive is the abs ents of explicit interests on money 
invested in commodities. 



take at least two years before Bahrain begins to rival Hong Kong and 
tpore. The consensus is that the longer-term prospects are much 
met, particularly once investors understand that commodities 
provide a relatively risk-free stream of market rate earnings with 
no loss of liquidity. 



Bank Sets a Goal ; Petrodollar Fears 


(Confined from Page 7$)' ■ 
Libyan Arab Foreign Bank. He 
negotiated Libya’s shareholding in 
Fiat and is on the board of the 
Italian company and of its vehicle 
subsidiary Iveco. 

Mr. al-Sandfs other director¬ 
ships include Union de B an q pcs 
Arabes & Francoises (ABAF^ Un¬ 
ion de Banqpes Arabes & Nippo¬ 
neses (UBAN), Union de Banques 
Arabes & Europeennes (UBAE), 
Adabank (Peru) and Banco Aiabe 
EspanoL He is also deputy chair¬ 
man of Arab Intemafinnal Rank in 
Cairo. 

ABCs chairman, Mr. Abdet- 
Wahhab Ali al-Tammar, is also 
chairman and Twmagfng director 
of the Kuwait Foreign Trading 
Contracting & Investment Compa¬ 
ny. Other directors of ABC are 
Shaikh Fahd Mohammad al-Sa- 
bah. Shaikh AH Jarrah al-Sabah* 
Mr. Wahid Omar Bugfajghais and 
Mr. Mohammad al-Moghrabi. In 
charge of loans and sydications is 
Mbrven Hay, formerly with the 
Jeddah-based National Commer¬ 
cial fonlf 

Strategy 

ABC has given priority to in¬ 
vestment, syndicated loans and 
trade finance. Mr. al-Saudi em¬ 


phasizes that the bank does not 
aim to compete with smaller 
banks. He says that part of the 
strategy has beat to provide new 
and mare flexible facilities than 
the simple syndicated loan, facili¬ 
ties that the dient can choose if he 
wants to use, partially or wholly 
according to his short-term needs. 

To be seen as a “bank of banks” 
in the Arab world was the target at 
the beginning. ABCs successful 
establishment in the international 
loan market and halanm sheet, 
which on June 30, 1981, showed 
assets of 53.457 billion and depo- 
sts of 5Z540 billion, <Mem to £Qiis- 
trate that it is well on the way to 

fiiTfjUing its nmHttvwif - afm 

Correction 

F I LAST Friday’s special supple¬ 
ment on hanking and finance 
in Latin America, it was reported 
that the Arab International Bank 
(AIB) was one of Arlabank’s two 
largest shareholders. In fact, AIB 
owns 2^ pracait of Adatenk’s 
shares, white the Libyan Arab For¬ 
eign Bank and the Kuwait Foreign 
Trading, ■ Contracting and Invest¬ 
ment Co. are the two largest share- 
holdras, with L2J) percent each. 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

States — and other industrial countries — OPEC members have fairly 
recently begun to seek safe investments in the Third World. Kuwait has 
again led toe field, with large investments in joint-venture projects in 
Asia, other Arab countries and Latin America. In many of these, Kuwait 
acts through investment companies or merchant banks in which the 
government has substantial or majority holdings. 

These investments have supplemented OPEC concessionary aid to 
developing countries. The seven Arab OPEC members gave an average 
of 2.65 percent of their gross national product in 1980, seven times more 
than the average for 17 countries belonging to the OECD Development 
Assistance Committee. * 

In addition, Arab banks have greatly increased their lending to the 
less developed countries (LDCs). They are also increasingly taking over 
from Western banks the role of recycling oil revenues, particularly 
through the Euromarkets. 

The Bahrain-based Arab Banking Corp., which was only incorporated 
last year, is now m the top 10 of world banks lead-managing syndicated 
1 nans. It lead-managed loans totaling about $9.5 billion m the first half 
of 1981, followed by Gulf International Bank with 56.7 billion. Between 
them, the two have outpaced Chase Manhattan Bank, which, with 515 
billion, remains die most active lead-manager. 

The growth of Arab international b anking has been a relief to West¬ 
ern banks, which by the late 1970s had become concerned at the extent 
of their sovereign disk exposure in developing countries, which needed to 
borrow heavily to finance their oil deficits. 

The share oif non-oil producing, non-Islamic LDCs in Arab bulk lend¬ 
ing has soared from 3 percent in 1976 to 32 percent in 1980. In absolute 
terms, total lending more than tripled during the period. Much of this is 
done bry national or consortium banks in which governments have sub¬ 
stantial holdings, and often reflects political as much as financial consid- 
raations. Arab institutions, for example, have maintained their lending 
to countries such as Brazil, which western bankers increasingly feel is 
too risky a borrower. 


It's a fact. Sound international 
finance and some of the finest things 
in life (take, for instance, this 
priceless object) 
go hand in hand. 

And no one appreciates this more 
than us at ALBAAB, 

your personal bankers. 

ALBAAB 

Authorised capital 

US$100,000,000 

Paid up capital US$50,000,000. 


SHAREHOLDERS: 

Governments 

Ministry of Finance. Kuwait 
Central Bank. Egypt 
Central Bank, Algeria 
Ministry of Finance. Jordan 
Ministry* of Finance, Qatar 

Financial Institutions 
Arab African International Bank 
Arab Multi-National Finance Co. 
Bank A! Jazera, Saudi Arabia 
Rafidain Bank. Iraq 


SERVICES: 

* Investment Banking 
’* Corporate Finance 

' Project Finance 

* Full Range Commercial Banking 

* Treasury and Foreign Exchange 

* Financial Advisory Services. 
Fund Management, and Personal 
Banking Investment Services. 

ALBAAB: 

Your financial gateway to the 

Middle East and bevond. 

* 





two of the 

finer things 

inlife... 

and one tiling leads 

to anotiitr. 


Your Corporate Bank 



a! bahrain arab african bank (e.c.) 


P o Buv JiUSS. Manama. Bahrain. Telephone: 230491.230492 
Telex: ”3.H0 and 93*| ALBAAB BN. 93H2 and 9383 BAABFX BN 
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By John Roberts. 

J ORDAN’S FINANCIAL and 
banking sectors have expanded 
considerably in recent years. In 
:■ 1978 , the Amman Financial Mar- 
' ]ua —or stock exchange —opened 
its doors for the first time. In 1979, 
* die ftret locaGy syndicated loans 
were raised. In 1980. deposits with 
1 cbfflxnercial banks recorded a 36 3 
■ patent increase. . " 

: Bot>i»3e the underiying trends 
. remain , hsahhy,; hone of the banks 
, and finance houses can afford to 
■ be complacent. In L980, commer- 
• dal credit rose by only 21.2 per¬ 
cent, to 563.9 million Jordan inn di- 
uais ($1# biDionX from JD 465.1 
pdjjidn ($15‘billion).ait the end of 
'1979. This" was much lower than 
1 the 39.7 percent-growth recorded 
during 1979. and shows that the 
moves to curb money supply intro- 
. duosd in Jape. .1979, were hayizig 
some effect..... 

In order to encourage invest¬ 
ment, the Central Bank of Jordan 
on July 26,1981, issued a areolar 
thai requires commercial banks to 
bring tbrir partkanation in govern¬ 
ment bonder and bills, and related 
sdamtws. tb 10 percent of the vol- 
‘ awe of-their deposits. Merchant 
- hnnVs were required lb ensure that 
five percent of their deposits were 
used in this manner. 

The move increased the impact 
of measures ordered'the previous 
month, when the government had 
first sought to introduce fresh 
measures to .push surplus dinars 
into investment hx June the com¬ 
mercial banks .were told to channel 
'three percent of-their total assets 
into treasury bills and five percent 
into development bonds or issues 
floated by public corporations and 
issued through the Central Bank of 
Jordan. But in July these figures 
were raised to four and six percent 
respectively. The net effect of the 
measures should be to raise com¬ 
mercial bank participation in such 
instruments from a courparidvdy 
low level of JD 75 mill inn ($223 
million) by the end of this year. 

Government Inrotvement 

Government involvement in the 
KanVfnp system has. generally, 
been orthodox. There has been ho 
eggrerirm that high interest rates 
be encouraged to control credit, 
and.interest rates have remained 
low by.world standards. However, 
the bulks’ ability to increase inter¬ 
est rates to meet'market conditions 
was assured in 1979 when the au- 


No Room far Complacency Despite Expansion 
Of System, Healthy Trends in the Economy 


QATAR Monetary Agency Begins to Exert Power, Government Backing Increased 


thorities removed a nine, percent 
interest rate ceiling imposed when 
the country was nnrtVr -Ottoman 
Turkish rule. 

Central Bank officials argue that 
the-absence of strict controls has 
helped the development of the 
banking system, since h has en¬ 
couraged ordinary people to use 
the system. 

The bank's role in transfo rming 
Jordan' into a money-oriented 
economy is thus crucial — but 
there are signs that much work has 
stfil to be done. Central Bank offi¬ 
cials believe that perhaps only 30 
to 50 per cent of all remittances 
from Jordanian and Palestinian ex¬ 
patriate workers are sent through 
regular banks. In 1979, such remit¬ 
tances totalled JD 180.4 million 
(£611.5 million), while in 1980 they 
rose 28 per cent to JD 236.7 mif- 
bon (£802.4 million) — and the 
trend for 1981 was even better, 
with JD 86 3 million ($278.7 mil¬ 
lion) in remittances during the first 
quarter alone. 

In order to encourage a further 
increase in remittances — and to 
end the flow of “suitcase’' money 
from expatriates who prefer to 
remit their own funds in person — 
the ceiling on foreign currency de¬ 
posits was raised m May. 1979. 
The growth in remittances has also 
increased the money supply at a 
faster rate than Central Bank offi¬ 
cials had expected. But the moves 
to raise investment requirements 
should help resolve the problem. 

The commercial banks are confi¬ 
dent of a successful future. Petra 
Bank recently became the first 
bank in Jordan to computerize its 
operations fully. In July, 1981. it 
won approval from the Central 
Bank to issue a credit card to ac¬ 
count holders. This will be done in 
conjunction with Visa Internation¬ 
al. Since its foundation just three 
years ago it has become the fifth 
largest of Jordan’s 17 commercial 
banks. 

Petra Bank, in which Beirut's 
Middle East Banking Company 
(MEBCO) and the Geneva-based 
Socofi .each hold a 20 per cent 
stake, is known for its innovative 
procedures: It first succeeded in 
securing many of its account hold¬ 
ers by offering them a free life-in¬ 
surance plan with all savings ac¬ 
counts. Its success can be gauged 
from the fact that its shares, quot¬ 
ed on the Amman Financial Mar¬ 
ket, are regularly traced at about 
two and a half tunes their original 


value when the bank was founded 
m 1977/78. 

The most venerable — and in¬ 
fluential — of all Jordan-based 
banks re mains Arab Bank. Found- 
®d 51 years ago, Arab Bank has 
spread throughout the Arab world 
to meet the needs of the Palestini- 
ms. Yet Arab Bank is more >han 
iust a Palestinian bank. With bal¬ 
ance sheet footings of around S7 
billion, it is the second largest 
bank in the Arab world. In 1980, 
despite losses incurred from the 
Saudi-ization of its three branches 
in Saudi Arabia, it still secured 
both increased profits and, more 
importantly in a society geared to 
asset increases, a rise in deposits. 

The 1980 consolidated balance 
stood at JD 23 billion f$7.1 bil¬ 
lion), with assets totaled at JD 1.4 
billion (S4.8 billion ), 12 and 18 
per cent respectively above 1979 
levels. 


Arab National Bank 


Islamic Banking System 
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(Continued from Page 7S) ' 

bur Kule- prospect^ of commercial 
viability. This, Mr. Abdnl Qader 
said, is the role of the development 
agencies. The IIC sods instead-to 
help the private sector become, es¬ 
tablished. ' 

When a project is proposed, the 
company came& oui a feasibility 
study and, if satisfied, wifi put up a 
part of the share capital As the 
project develops, the partner is ex¬ 
pected to buy oat the UCs hold¬ 
ing, thus returning company funds 
for further investment Should the 
project be unsuccessful, however, 
the company can . send in a man¬ 
agement team, buying out the orig¬ 
inal partner andihus protecting its 
investment. . - 

The strength of this system is 
that the company s funds will be in 
constant circulation, offering op¬ 
portunities to new entrepreneurs 
—■ all intended to help economic 
growth in the Islamic world and 
thus to promote long-term, profita¬ 
ble markets less dependent on the 
Vest. In - addition, the en¬ 
trepreneur—who under normal fi¬ 
nancing arrangements would risk 
mortgaging his future to pay es¬ 
calating interest on bank loans — 
finds hmisdf with working capital 
available and no interest, only a 


small initial servicing fee; the rest 
of the payment comes from profit- 
sharing. 

Mr. Abdul Qader believes that 
the key to all this is the Email 
investor. Although each may not 
have a lot of spare cash to invest, 
the total potential capital is enor¬ 
mous. More importantly, he said, 
as the system develops the small 
investor will see his money at work 
and may even benefit in job oppor¬ 
tunities. 

It should be added that the ma¬ 
jor drive taking place among Arab 
and Islamic countries to intensify 
infrastructural development with 
funds from the oil-producing 
states provides a vital backdrop 
for the Islamic Investment Co. in 
the private sector. 

M OST of the articles in this 
special supplement were 
written by members of the staff 
of the Middle East Economic 
Digest Other contributors are 
Alan Tillier, a British free-lance 
journalist based in France, and 
Ken Wbittmgfram, foreign news 
editor of the Qatar News Agen- 


These results were achieved de¬ 
spite the Saudi-ization of the Saudi 
branches — in which A rah Bank 
now has just a 40 percent share in 
their new guise as the Arab Nar 
tional Bank. These hart contribut¬ 
ed JD 420 million (S1.4 billion) — 
or 22 percent — to the 1979 con¬ 
solidated balance sheet. Arab 
Bank has also survived a variety of 
other crises, notably the closure of 
its branches in what is now Israel, 
following the creation of the Jew¬ 
ish. state in 1948 and the 1948/’49 
Arab-Isradi war, the loss of its 
branches in the West Bank after 
the 1967 war and a financial crisis 
during the 1973 Arab-Israeti war. 

Yet it has not merely survived, it 
has thrived, building strongly on 
its reputation as a bank that wlD 
pay depositors promptly, both in 
good times and m bad. As a result, 
its custom and operations have 
spread far beyond the original Pal¬ 
estinian clientele that opened ac¬ 
counts when Abdful Hammed 
Shaman founded the bank in 
Jerusalem in 1930. 

Arab Bank's offshore banking 
unit in Bahrain has become lead 
manager for the biggest series of 
construction guarantee facilities to 
be syndicated by any of the Saudi 
construction companies. The 
OBU, under senior manager Ma- 
khram Rnhal, has now arranged 
seven such guarantees for the Sau¬ 
di Oger company, one of which 
alone was worth more than 1,000 
Saudi Riyais ($292 million). 

Global Expansion 

Arab Bank has expanded across 
the globe. It has branches in Brit¬ 
ain, France and Greece and is es¬ 
tablishing one in New York and 
looking at the possibility of start¬ 
ing up operations in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. It also has an offshoot in Swit¬ 
zerland, Arab Bank (Overseas) 
LuL, and a merchant bank in Lon¬ 
don. Yet the bank remains more 
cautious, less thrusting, than some 
of the Arab world’s newer billion- 
doQar banks, and retains an air of 
familiarity that may wdl serve it 
better in the years ahead than any 
flashy display of its undoubted fi¬ 
nancial muscle. 

Amman, still expanding rapidly, 
nurtures the dream of becoming a 
major center for Arab banking. 
Arab Bank has shown the Jordani¬ 
an capital can be a good place 
from which to build a thriving 
business, and the success of the 
other commercial banks provides 
further proof. Moreover, the na¬ 
ture of Jordanian banking aqua¬ 
tions is expanding, and specialized 
facilities are becoming available. 
The Arab Finance corporation and 
the Arab Jordan Investment Bank 
were set up in 1979 as mixed Arab- 
Jordanian ventures, while Islamic 
Bank has been set up to cater for 
customers who wish to use bank¬ 
ing facilities in accordance with 
strict Islamic tenets, in which prof¬ 
it sharing is allowed, but interest is 
,noL 


By Michael Petrie-Ricchie 

r fcLAS been a long process but 
the Qatar Monetary Agency 
(QMA) is finally starting to show- 
many of the attributes of a central 
bank. 

Its powers have grown consider¬ 
ably in the past two years and gov¬ 
ernment approval is expected soon 
on a package of fiscal measures de¬ 
signed to give it added muscle in 
dealing with the b anking sector. 

Most importantly, the measures 
will help the QMA to tackle the 
liquidity shortages experienced 
periodically by the f inan cial sector 
here and in other Gulf nations in 
recent years, caused largely by an 
outflow of funds attracted by high¬ 
er in terest rates overseas. 

QMA Director-General Majid 
al-Majid says he expects the gov¬ 
ernment to give the go-ahead for 
the QMA to fix reserve require¬ 
ments for the country's banks that 
will make any overseas deposits by 
them prohibitively expensive. Mr. 
Majid talks in terms of having the 
power to require banks to keep up 
to 20 percent of liabilities in local 
liquid assets, but he is quick to 
point out, “We will, of course, 
start by fixing the reserve require¬ 
ment lower than 20 percent-” 

The QMA is also seeking ap¬ 
proval to start a discount opera¬ 
tion “for certain commercial pa¬ 
pers," Mr. Majid says. This move, 
which would give banks access to 
shon-tenn funds, appears to be 
popular with many Qatar bankers. 
The QMA also wants the power to 
extend soft loans, both tnedium- 
and long-term, to help banks 
through serious liquidity shortages. 

QMA’s Growth 

For several years after its forma¬ 
tion in 1973, the QMA was widely 
regarded as little more than a cur¬ 
rency-issuing agency. In 1977. 
when it moved to its palatial head¬ 
quarters on the Doha Comiche, it 
had a staff of only six. This has 
since grown to 115, about one- 
third of them Qataris. 

Its authority was given a boost 
at the end of 1979 when it helped 
the government take control over 
the fixing of interest rates. The 
rates previously had been regulat¬ 
ed by a gentleman’s agreement be¬ 
tween the co mm ercial banks. De¬ 
posit rates now vary from 3 per- 

m « ■ ™ m mm 


one year, witn a maximum of 7 
percent paid for deposits of more 
than 100,000 Qatar riyais. Lending 
rates are fixed at IS to 9.5 percent, 
and the interbank rate, which is 
not fixed, averages about 10 per¬ 
cent, although it has gone as high 
as 15 percent. 

While these rates are roughly the 
same as those under the previous 
interbank agreement, many bank¬ 
ers fed the new system is not flexi¬ 
ble enough to bridge the large gap 
between local and international in¬ 
terest rates and thus help to stop 
the exodus of surplus capital. 

The QMA recognized the prob¬ 
lem and in' 1980 urged the raising 
of the interest rate ceilings by 2 
percentage points. But the govern¬ 
ment remained firm, arguing that 
high interest rates would harm lo¬ 
cal trade and push inflation up. 
According to government figures, 
inflation was 6.8 percent in 1980, 
and rose to about 9 percent early 
this year. 

Qatar National Bank 

Because of staff limitati ons, one 
role QMA is unlikely to be able to 
assume for some years is that of 
government banker Most of 
Doha’s 13 banks handle govern¬ 
ment deposits, buz the largest por¬ 
tion of state business is done 
through the Qatar National Bank 
(QNBI. 

QNB is 50-percent government- 
owned and dominates the nation's 
commercial h anking. At the begin¬ 
ning of this year it accounted for 


60 percent of all deposits and 36 
percent of bank-lending in Qatar, 
it claims a deposits-to-advances 
ratio of less than 60 percent, which 
compares with the 85 percent of 
the British-owned Chartered Bank. 

QNB is the only Qatari-owned 
bank with offices overseas. Its two 
branches in London and one in 
Paris handle most of its foreign 
business, though this has been re¬ 
duced since escalating interest 
rates prompted the government 
last year to prepay two QNB-ar¬ 
ranged Eurodollar loans totaling 
more than $100 million. “We have 
been conservative in international 
business because of the uncertain¬ 


ty of international interest rates.” 
says Qahian Masri, QNB's assist¬ 
ant general manager. 

Although the bank's profits rose 
by 10 percent in 1980 lo 63.7 mil- 


The QMA at first was 
regarded only as an 
issuer of currency. 


lion Qatar riyais, QNB had an oth¬ 
erwise indifferent year. Total as¬ 
sets and liabilities fell by 20 per¬ 


cent to 4.255 billion Qatar riyais. 
“We don't believe in window 
dressing.” Mr. Masri says. “There 
was reduced demand ’for credit 
during the year, but our figures 
were made worse when the govern¬ 
ment paid large sums of money to 
contractors at the end of 1980/ 

Ail of Qatar's banks are looking 
for better results next year after 
steady growth in 1981. This year is 
the first since 1977 that the govern¬ 
ment has significantly increased its 
expenditures. “But it Lakes about 
one year for the increased funds to 
filter into the economy,” says 
James Kemp, manager of the 
Chartered Bank, which became 


Qatar’s first bank when it opened 
a branch here more than 30 years 
ago. The banks have had a particu¬ 
larly lean period since the govern¬ 
ment cut expenditures severely in 
mid-3977 in a move to fighL infla¬ 
tion, then at 35 percent. 

Prominent in all discussions 
with Qatar bankers are the coun¬ 
try’s plans to develop the natural 
gas reserves of the offshore North 
Field (formerly called the North 
West Dome). .After several years of 
delay, the project is now moving 
and looks likely to reach a total in¬ 
vestment of close to S6 billion, in¬ 
cluding the building of a liquefied 
natural gas plant. 
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KUWAIT FINANCE HOUSE K.S.C 



A BANKING AND INVESTMENT INSTITUTION 
CONDUCTING ITS BUSINESS ON AN INTEREST-FREE 
BASIS ACCORDING TO THE ISLAMIC ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1977 WITH AN AUTHORIZED 
CAPITAL OF ABOUT U.S.$36 MILLIONS, 49% OWNED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF KUWAIT. 

MAIN FUNCTIONS. 

- BANKING ACTIVITIES: 

* Opening of various types of accounts and related banking 


* Documentary letters of credit and guarantees. 

* Foreign exchange and transfer transactions. 

— MAIN INVESTMENT ACTIVITIES: 

* Direct investments and investment financing in real 
estate, contracting projects in all sectors, leasing, direct 
domestic and international trade. 

* Large potential for international investments. 

TOTAL BALANCE SHEET AT 31-12-1980 U.SJ636 
MILLIONS. 

CORRESPONDENTS: ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Head Office: Ahmed A1 Jabir Street, P.O. Box 24989 SAFAT, Kuwait. 
TELEX:23331, 23372, KT. TELEPHONE: 445070 (10 lines). 
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The Arab Petroleum 
Investments Corporation is 
owned by member countries 
of O APEC. 

Our purpose is to invest 
in petroleum projects.espedally 
in joint ventures that link Arab 
economies and thus help build 
a regionally integrated 
petroleum sector. 

To date, the projects 
financed have largely concen¬ 
trated upon oil refining, gas 
liquefaction, pipelines,tankers, 
petrochemicals and fertilizers. 

In the coming years they 
will broaden to include 
detergents, lube oils, catalysts, 
synthetic fibres, pesticides, 
paints, plastics.. .the list is 

almost endless. 

In fact, anything in w'hich 
oil and gas or the products of 
petroleum are primary inputs. 
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Al-Ahli Commercial Bank ALGERIA 


Government Seeks to Inject New Life in Highest Management Circles 


MANAMA, BAHRAIN 

For reliability and versatility let our experienced staff serve your local and international business 
needs ejjiciendy and teith a personal touch. 

INTEREST ON DEPOSITS IS TAX FREE 

SWITCHBOARD TEL.: 244333 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE TEL.: 244352/3 
TELEX N" 9130/1/2 AHLICO BN 


We are 


t at Shaikh Mubarak Building, Municipality Road, 
Post Office Box 5941, Manama, Bahrain, 


A resource 

for resources 


Efficient use of known resources 
and exploration for new ones are 
more important today than ever 
before. The Bank of Tokyo itself t 

is an excellent resource for 
such activities. It offers clients 
a wide range of international 
finance functions. 

You are assured of I 

reliable services to meet f 

your specific needs by the I 

priceless assets of experience, I 
diversified activities and ® ; . 

tested resources of the Bank 
of Tokyo. Knowledgeable 
bankers, investors and | 

businessmen know that the Bank 
of Tokyo is the proven Japanese 
specialist in international finance. 

With its own extensive world-wide 
network, the Bank of Tokyo is an 
important part of the international 
network that determines the direction 






of today’s global economy. We invite 
you to use our resou rces for your own 
Purposes. 


Active on all free continents 






Leaders w mtotimuni banting since 1000 - 

® BANK OF TOKYO 


BAHRAIN OFFICE 4rfi Floor, Kanoo Commercial Centre, 
Phase II, Manama. Srate oi Bahrain 
Tel. 246518 TUf : 9066 


By Michael Frost 

A RECENT, comprehensive 
reshuffling of the heads of 
Algeria's major financial institu¬ 
tions is symptomatic of the gov¬ 
ernment's current keenness to in¬ 
ject new Hfe into the management 
of the country’s finances. 

There .have been changes of gov¬ 
ernor at the Basque Centrals d’Al- 
gerie (BCA) and of director-gener¬ 
al at die state investment bank. 
Banque Al&erienne de Devetoppe- 
roent (BAD), and the three state- 
owned c omm ercial banks — 
Basque Exterieure d’Algerie 
(BEA), Banque Natioaale d’Alger¬ 
ie (BNA) and Credit Populaire 
d’Algerie (CPA). In addition, new 
.heads have been appointed to the 
state savings and mortgage bank. 
Caisse Natumal e cTE pargne et de 
Prevoyanoe (CNEP), and to the 
customs service. 

The most senior change con¬ 
cerns Mohamed Seghdr Mostefai, 
the former BCA chief who played 
an important role in negotiating 
the release of the UJ5- hostages 
from Iran. He is replaced by Mah¬ 
moud Aoufi, the former director- 
general of BAD. while Mr. AoafTs 
job goes to Abdelmoumene Fawzi 
Benmalek. Mr. Mostefai’s replace¬ 
ment may be due partly to his 
being 01 earlier this^ear, for he is a 
respected figure with many years 
of financial experience dating back 
to a sped at the Tunisian central 
bank before Algeria’s independ¬ 
ence in 1962. He has bon BCA 
governor since 1963. and is tipped 
by some Algiers diplomatic sourc¬ 
es to become the next finance min¬ 
ister. 

But the changes at the top of the 
commercial banks dearly reflect 
two major concerns: to creme a 
sense of ambition and competition 


banks had since independence per¬ 
sistently refused to become in¬ 
volved with internal audit, insist¬ 
ing on financing foreign trade 
only. As their profits returned to 
their foreign-based parent banks in 
the form of commissions and high 
borrowing rates, these affiliates 
brought little benefit to the nation¬ 
al economy. 

The early role erf the commercial 
banks was to provide medium- 
term credit, discounted through 
the BCA. to compkmoii the bud¬ 
getary funds disbursed fay the spe¬ 
cialized BAD. In 1970, it was de¬ 
cided that productive investment 
would no longer be financed 
through budgetary funds, but en¬ 
tirely through credit. In 1970 also, 
with the economy becoming in¬ 
creasingly complex, each of the 
three commercial banks was made 
solely responsible for the credit 
needs of a number of state enter- 


will have to be big enough to in¬ 
spire confidence when they need to 
approach the international money 
market. 

Algeria has in fact stayed oat of 
the money market since the begin¬ 
ning of 1980. having borrowed 
massively in the 1970s to finance 
its rush to industrialize. There are 
no more plans to return io the 
market before 1982, Mr. Terbeche 
said. A more measured approach 
to investment — what the Heavy 
Industry MinistiVs planning direc¬ 
tor. Abdd-Hamid Djebbar. calls a 
sequential mode of development 
— means that there is no longer 
such a need for quick, blanket 
finance. Instead, ministries and en¬ 
terprises will inc reasingly seek 
finance tailored to the needs of in¬ 
dividual capital schemes and 
equipment purchaser 

Among the newer sources of 
finance the government is hoping 


to tap are lines of credit with trad¬ 
ing partners, similar to the 
Cab-Si .2-billion credit agreed to in 
1978 with Canada’s Export Devel¬ 
opment Corp. An agreement was 
signed in June on the first 6-b2- 
licm-sc hilling part of a 30-bDlion- 

sehflling credit to be made avail¬ 
able by Austria's stare-backed 
Oesterrrichische Kontrollbank. 

The flowenunent will also in¬ 
creasingly seek to barter cradle oil 
for imported products and to cre¬ 
ate jomt commercial banks with 
countries offering scope for in¬ 
creased trade. The first such bank 
has been created in Italy, with an 
initial capital of 10 Inllion lire 
equally subscribed to by the two 
partners. The bank will start oper¬ 
ating after its statute is signed dur¬ 
ing Finance Minister MTHamed 
Hadj Yala’s visit to Rome in mid- 
September. Diplomatic sources in 
Algiers say that Italy was keen to 


participate in the bank partly to 
“take the heat off* its export msur- 
AQce. Jj9St year, Italian Cotnwcrc^ 
and Industry Minister Antonia 
Bisaglia said that export insurance 
for Algeria totaled almost S3 bil- 
hon and could not be increased at 
least until gas started to flow 
through the Algeria-Italy 
TransMed pipeline, which is due 
to come on stream later in 1981. 

Mr. Terbeche said that the next 
joint bank is fikely to be set up 
with the Ivory Coast, where there 
is scope for increasing exports of 
wine and imports of coffee, ba¬ 
nanas and other products. 

In addition, the government will 
be hoping to finance almost all its 
equipment purchases through sup¬ 
plier credits and other forms of 
concessionary finance. In many 
cases, the choice of supplier will 
depend on the quality of finance 
available. 


Mr. Terbeche said that the next 
development will be designed to 
give Hanks more say in the finan¬ 
cial aspects of project identifica¬ 
tion and implementation. It win 
also enable decision-making on 
smaller sch em es to be decentral¬ 
ized regionally, thus modifying the 
present rigid system requiring cen¬ 
tral approval of all decisions made 
at the focal level 


Diminishing Role for the Small Banks 


By Michael Petrie-Ricchic 

S EVERAL small banks in the 
Gulf region are little, more 
than money shoos. Thev are the 


level 


Provincial Branches 


in more junior personnel by show¬ 
ing that ther e ate improved 

prospects for promotion, and to 
bring new blood into the banking 
system at a time when the govern¬ 
ment is seeking to uv>Ve it more 
responsive to the current phase of 
the country’s development. 


Typical of the new appointees is 
Mohamed Terbeche, a former 
T^rtmioai adviser at the Finance 
Ministry and one-time Algerian 
representative at the World Bank, 
who becomes director-general erf 
CPA. Mr. Terbeche, who accom¬ 
panied P lanning Minister Abdel- 
namid Brairimi on his visit to Brit¬ 
ain last year to present an outline 
of the 1980-1984 development plan 
to businessmen, is an enthusiastic 
proponent of change in the struc¬ 
ture of Algeria's fiiumdal institu¬ 
tions. 

The three commercial banks 
were established in the mid-1960s 
after the state took over the local 
a ffiliates that foreign banks — 
mainly French — had established 
before independence. The foreign 


To this end, more brandies of 
the existing commercial banks win 
be created in the provinces, and 
they will be better-funded and 
have more autonomy thanprovtn- 
riai branches now have. This will 
have the additional benefit of as¬ 
suring wider banking coverage of 
the less developed regions, particu¬ 
larly the High Plateaux and the 
South, where tmirfi industrial de¬ 
velopment is planned. The over¬ 
whelming majority of bank 
branches is now concentrated in 
the population and mdnsrnto cen¬ 
ters of the North. 

In addition, the established 
banks will idinqnish some of their 
responsibilities to a number of new 
and more autonomous 

agencies. A bank is to be set op to 
handle finance and agriculture, 
hitherto one of the responsibilities 
of the BNA. The next nerw bank to 
be approved is expected to take 
over from the BEA at least same of 
its responsibility for financing hy- 


Mr: Terbeche said that the 
Finance Mmistxy is debating the 
optimum size of the new ranks, 
and that the structure should have 
started to take shape fay the end of 
the year. The benefits that would 
accrue, in terms of specialization, 
from having one bank solely re¬ 
sponsible far each of the major 
state industrial enterprises have to 
be weighed against the question of 
“image abroad.” By this, Mr. Ter¬ 
beche means that the new banks 


weann ween marry tiutt states 
lacked the administrative structure 
to control economic growth mid 
were easy prey for entrepreneurs. 

The initial mvestmaai in setting 
up a small bank—some have had 
capitals of barely more than SI 
million — is paltry compared with 
the rewards that can be reaped in a 
booming oil region. 

And banks ca n big 
headaches to their country of on- 
gm. Because of their "laager re¬ 
sources, they are more vulnerable 
in times of hanking criias and li¬ 
quidity shortage. There are many 
cases of governments having to 
hail out such banks. This is largely 
because the smaller'banks are pri¬ 
vately owned, sometimes fay a few 
but often by many local sharehold¬ 
ers. Thus the governments fed 
duty-bound to protect the interests 
of the focal population and pre¬ 
vent such institutions from going 

til mr: i # 

By nature, small banks do not 
get involved in the international 
markets. They are there principally 
to mop up surplus deposits, and 
many are active in local trade fi¬ 
nancing. Those that have a foreign 
shareholding often provide a use^ 
ful link in repatriating to their 
home countries the remittances of 
foreign workers. 

2 Banks Beef Up 

The United Arab Fini rates was 
one of the countries most affected 
by the uncontrolled growth of 
ranks — it had 53 commercial 
banks at last count — and it is 
only beginning to deal firmly with 
the issue. Its newly framed Central 


~Rnntf has set op a minim am capi¬ 
tal requirement of 40 million dir¬ 
hams and is seeking to get small 
banks to recapitalize to this level 
or merge. 

Two H anks that beefed up thdr 
capital this year by finding new 
shareholders are the Ajman-based 
First Gulf Bank and tike Bank of 
the Arab Coast (RAC) in Rns al- 
Khaimah. The tiny BAC was set 
up in 1975 with a 5-m01iou-dizhan3 
capital owned 49-percent by Leb¬ 
anese interests. In January, its cap¬ 
ital was increased twentyfold tc 
100 million dirhams. By compari¬ 
son, the largest UAE bank, Na¬ 
tional Bank of Abu Dhabi, had to- 
tal footmss almost 300 tim« 
BACs 1980 figure of 60 million 
dirhams. 

Foreign Role Reduced 

The small bask is also on the 
way out in Saudi Arabia. Most lo¬ 
cal banks have sizable asset-liabili¬ 
ty figures by any standards. For- 

__ _ • * • _ ■ | | m m 


profits and have been prevented 
since the mid-1970s from opening 
new branches. 


the kingdom's economy undei 
tighter national control 

Doha Bank is the smallest and 
newest of Qatar’s three national 
banks. Set up in 1979 with a capi¬ 
tal of 15 millicm Qatar riyals, its 
shareholders include two state 
c o mpani es — Qatar Flour Mills 
and Qatar National Navigation 
and Transport—and two local in¬ 
surance companies as well as pri¬ 
vate individual interests. Foreign 
banks pay a 50-percent tax on 


Still l acking a full-fledged cen¬ 
tral Hanlc, Qatar's Hanks are not 
subject to as great a degree of gov¬ 
ernment scrutiny as are, for exam¬ 
ple, Kuwaiti banks. Qatari banks 
are periodically helped out of tight 
corners by discreet, and often very 
large, deposits from government 
funds. By comparison with other 
Gulf countries, Qatar’s economy is 
not large and most Hanking activi¬ 
ty is trade-related. 

Kuwait’s closely controlled 
banking system contrasts sharply 
with those of many of its neigh¬ 
bors. Kuwaiti financiers talk of 
thdr bank sector as the “most so¬ 
phisticated in the Gulf.” Its first 
commercial bank was set up 30 
years ago and since then has been 
joined by five others. 

The smallest of these, Burgan 
B ank, would rank among the larg¬ 
est in many other Gulf stares. Only 
five years old, Burgan has a 14-mil- 
lion-dinar capital owned 51 per¬ 
cent by the government and by 
about 30,000 individuals, like 
most “small** banks, Burgan's 
mam activity is in trade financing 
but in 1980 it managed four syndi¬ 
cations, inrlntimg a S250-nultion 
loan for the National Bank of Yu¬ 
goslavia. 

Kuwait has reason to fed smug 
at how it has avoided the problems 
of overbankmg. It appears that 
other Gulf countries are following 
its lead. 


Experience counts. 



Ours was the first investment company to be 
established in Kuwait and our interests include 
rval estate, new issue and portfolio manage¬ 
ment, banking and secondary trading. 
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The breadth and depth of our experience is 
reflected in our growth record where, at the 
end of 1980, our total assets stood at KD 
230 million, an eight-fold increase over 1970. 


Kuwait Investment Company (&A.KJ 

CJl 4340 - P.O. B« 1005 Safai - Cable: ESTUHMAR - Td: 438111-Telex: 2115 • KUWAIT 



The way to look at the 

ArabWwld is through BCC 

The Bank of Credit and Commerce Group now has 106 offices'in the Arab 
World - a fact which makes it particularly well-equipped to help with 
business dealings in this important area. The Group's capital funds stand 
at over US$291 million, total assets exceed USS5,300 million and h has 
offices in 48 countries. 

Whatever international banking services you need, a talk to your local 
BCC manager would be very useful Speed, efficiency, and your 
convenience are what count at BCC. Contact us at any of our Arab World 
offices, or at the following addresses: 

Regional offices in the Arab World: 

O Egypt - Cairo, 44 Muhammad Mazhar Street, Zamalek 
Telephone: 706315 Telex:93806 BCC AR UN 

O LLA.IL-Abu Dhabi, P.O. Box No. 2622 
Telephone: 321600Telex: 22290BCCI EM 



Bank of Credit and Commerce 

International Sivimln^ 1 EMiauS'wov: ffna-mix wn pi 


FOR FULL SERVICE 
WITH EXPERIENCE 


£lidf 


Albank 

Alsaudi 

Alhollandi 


Your Bank 
in Saudi Arabia 

•Jeddah « Riyadh 
• Al Khobar 

•Dammam • Jubail 


HEAD OFFICE 

Medina Road i P.O. Box 6677, Jeddah 
TeL6690536-Telex 400324 BASHHO SJ 
Telegraphic address; SaudHandahed 
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Sells Malaysia Unit 



Reuters 


LONDON Dunlop, the Brit- 

• _l UmH nn» mmnsmv coin Tnu»c__. r * _ _ - 


jsh-based tire company, said Tues- 
day i t had agreed, to sell its Malay¬ 
an rubber .plantations to local in- 
texts is. The price,, to be paid in 
Swiss francs, is equivalent to about 
jj 10 nnltion.. ■ 

The decision removes the threat 
of an all-oat takeover bid for Dun- 
■jop by Malaysian interests, accord- 
jj4 to industry sources. Malaysia 
jjaf officially said it wants control 

all itsTesource-based industries. 

The company said it arced dur- 
ujg tailts in Zurich to therssale of its 
51 >>erpePt- controlling. stake in 
Dunlop Estates to a Malaysian 
company called Multi-Purpose 
Holding?- Atihe same time, Multi- 
Porpose and another company, 
Pegt Malaysia, gave assurances to 
Dunlop that they have no plans to 
increase . thek stake in Dunlop 
Holdings, the parent company. - 

New Venture Planned 

Pesi is indirectly controlled by 
Ghafar Baba; U mteysian busi¬ 
nessman and poStictim who bolds 



t could be 
end of 1981, the 


gy. The sale 

completed 
company said. 

. The price, set at 252 million 
ringgits, win be paid in Swiss 
francs. under, a hahlr guarantee 
over a period of 24 months from 
the date the contract becomes un¬ 
conditional, Dunlop said. Half of 
each, installment will be paid fol¬ 
lowing conversion into' Swiss 
francs at Tuesday’s closing rate in 
Zurich and the other half at the 
rate prevailing at the date of pay- 
menL 

Dunlop holdings said its 1980 
pretax profit of £10 million includ¬ 
ed £7 million from Dunlop Es¬ 
tates. Dunlop Estates contributed 
a pretax profit of £3 million for 


first half of 19S1, when the group 
showed an overall pretax loss of £3 
million. 


Guthrie Inquiry Pledged 

KUALA LUMPUR (Rearers) 
“ Ad investigation of the implica¬ 
tions for British investments of 
Malaysia’s recent takeover of Lon¬ 
don-based Guthrie will be 
launched, Peter Rees, the British 
minis t e r for trade, said Tuesday. 

Mr. Rees, who arrived from 
Bangkok on a regional tour, saiH 
the takeover raised questions 
about British interests under 
Malaysia’s national economic poli¬ 
cy. The policy aims to give Bumi- 
putras, which indude Malays and 
other indigenous races, a 30-per¬ 
cent stake in the country’s corpo¬ 
rate wealth by 1990. 


By John Tagliabue 

Aw York Times Service 

BONN — A joint venture of 
West German and French compa¬ 
nies signed Monday the first con¬ 
tacts in what is expected to be the 
biggest East-West trade deal ever, 
agreeing to supply gas compressor 
stations from Siberia lo Russia’s 
western border, it was disclosed 
Tuesday. 

A spokesman for Mannesmann. 
the West German steel company, 
said that representatives of a joint 
venture consisting of Mannesmann 
Anlagcnbau, a unit specializing in 
plant construction, and Creusot- 


Loire. the French steel company, 
signed contracts in Diisseldorf 
Monday to deliver and install 22 
gas compressor stations on a pipe¬ 
line that is to ship Soviet gas from 
western Siberia to Western Europe 
beginning in the mid-1980s. The 
spokesman, Klaus Germann, said 
the contracts are worth 22 billion 
Deutsche marks. 

Politics and Business 

The disclosure came one day af¬ 
ter delegations Of West Ge rman 
and Soviet government and indus¬ 
try officials concluded five days of 
talks in Moscow on ways to broad¬ 


en West German-Soviet economic 
relations. 

But the Mannesmann spokes¬ 
man denied the two events were di¬ 
rectly related. 

“They talked politics.’’ Mr. Ger¬ 
mann said. “We talked business.” 

Mannesmann also agreed to 
supply compressor equipment, in¬ 
cluding piping systems, skids, 
pumps and other aggregates worth 
135 million DM. 

Agreements were also concluded 
whereby A EG-Kanis, a unit of the 
West German electrical company 
AEG-Telefunke.i, will supply 47 
compressor turbines worth 700 
million DM. and John Brown, a 


NYSE Prices Extend Rally 2d Day 



15.3% August Export Rise 
lifts Japan’s Trade Surplus 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Prices on 


sure of institutional buying, rose to 
thf 851 from 787 Monday. 


started a little .over IS months ago. 
Ibis gave rise' to market specula¬ 
tion that Mr. Ghafar Baba was 
planning a takeover. 

Peg) plans to form an equally 
owned yehtirit with Multi-Purpose 
Holdings to supersede Dunlop Es¬ 
tates, Dunlop said. Industry sourc¬ 
es said Mnlu-Puipose is controlled 
by die MalaysianTChihese Associa¬ 
tion, a political and investment 
group. ' 

Dunlop put total Malaysian 
holdings m its parent company, in¬ 
cluding PegTs interest, at around 
30 percent of its share capital. The 
full extent and identity of Malay¬ 
sian holdiiigs in Dunlop are being 
investigated by; the Bntisb Trade 
Department. 

Profit Decline 

Earlier this month the Malay¬ 
sian government's national equity 
corporation,-Permodolan Nation¬ 
al increased its shareholding in the 
London-based Guthrie plantation 
group to more than 50 percent af¬ 
ter .buying Guthrie shares valued 
at £72 million in a siockmarket 
raid. ; . 

Dunlop, which has suffered de¬ 
clining profiis.in recent years, said 
the sale of its controlling interest 
in its long-held Malaysian planta- 


Reuters 

TOKYO — Booming exports 
gave Japan a trade surplus of S1.74 
billion last month, lifting the sur¬ 
plus for the first eight months of 
the year to $10.99 billion, accord¬ 
ing to Finance Ministry statistics 
released Tuesday. 

The August surplus was down 
from 5236 billion in July but up 
from a S305-million surplus a year 
earlier. 

Domestic Slowdown 

■ The value of exports in August 
rose 15 3 percent from a year earli¬ 
er, while imports showed only a 1- 
percent gam. 

The visible trade surplus for the 
first right months of 1981 com¬ 
pares with a $3.43-biHion deficit in 
the 1980 period and an original 
government prediction for a $7.98- 
bOlion surplus for fiscal 1981 end¬ 
ing next March. 

A slowdown in the domestic 
economy was miHwiin^ Tuesday 
by preliminary figures showing in¬ 
dustrial production had fallen 22 
percent in August after a 1-percent 
rise in July. 

Officials said the August pro¬ 
duction fall resulted from a longer 
than usual summer holiday taken 
by many industries' to adjust in¬ 
ventories. 

The figures were released three 
days before Japan's Economic 
Planning Agency (EPA) is to meet 


BUSINESS NEWS BRIEFS 

GirysZer Chief ExpectsQuarter Loss, Paper Says 


to discuss measures to boost the 
business environment with help for 
depressed industries and increased 
imports to avert fresh trade fric¬ 
tion . with the United Stales and 
Western Europe. 

EPA economists said the latest 
statistics taken together indicated 
that the economy wQl continue to 
shake off stagnation, but at a 
slower pace than expected. . 

Balance of Payments 

The Finance Ministry' said Ja¬ 
pan’s August overall balance of 
payments was in surplus by $601 
million after a $781-million July 
deficit and an S875-nuDion surplus 
a year earlier.. 

The balance of payments in the 
first right months of this year 
showed a $2-3 3-bfllion deficit after 
a SI0.01-billion deficit a year earli¬ 
er. 

The August current-account sur¬ 
plus narrowed to $393 milli on 
from $871 million in July, and' 
compared with a $913-million defi¬ 
cit a year earlier. 

The current account, which em¬ 
braces risible trade and so-called 
invisibles such as insurance, was in 
surplus by $643 million in the first 
eight months after a $1221-billion 
deficit in the 1980 period. 

The transfer payments deficit 
narrowed to $75 million from a 
5186-million July deficit and com¬ 
pared with an $89-miHion deficit a 
year earlier. 

The August long-term capital 
account balance turned into a sur¬ 
plus of $253-miflion from a 51.44- 
bflHon July deficit. .. 

This was due mainl y to reduced 
Japanese investment in foreign 
stocks and bonds and increased in¬ 
vestment by non-residents in Japa¬ 
nese securities. 


New York Stock Exchange closed 
higher for the second straight day 
Tuesday, although a rally near 
midday lost some of its steam in 
the afternoon. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver¬ 
age had gained about 12 points at 
midday, but finished up only 523 


“So many stocks are selling at 
bargain prices that the economy 
would have to really FaD apart for 
the market to go much lower,” 
HDdegarde Zagorski of Bache Hal¬ 
sey Stuart Shields said. 

Monday morning, when the 
market Had dropped about 14 


at 847.89. Advances led declines pomts in the opening, more than 
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CHICAGO —.Chrysler Chairman Xee lacocca has confirmed that the 
auto company wifi lose money in the third quarter, but declined to 
speculate on industry reports that the shortfall would approach S200 
million, according to anmterviewin the Detroit News. 

Separately, at the Chicago unveiHng of Chrysler’s 1982 models Tues¬ 
day, Mr. lacocca.said that third-quarter results mil be a “a little worse 
than we thought and a lot worse in the fourth quarter if interest rates 
remain at 19 or 20 percent” In the third quarter of 1980, Chrysler lost 
$489.7 millio n. 

Mr. lacocca said that his previous announ cement that Chrysler wiD 
not raise prices on its basic 1982 models was “a calculated risk,” adding 
that “we won't be making any money at these prices, that’s for sure.” 

Murphy OHBelieves It Bias Gas Find Off Spain 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — Murphy Oil Corp. believes it has found reserves of at 
least 1 trillion cubic feet of natural gas in the Bay of Biscay off Spain, 

Chairman Charles Murphy Jr. told securities analysts Tuesday. 

However, he said the company’s partners in the area disagree on those 
numbers and want to drill more wells to confirm them. Murphy has an 
18-percent interest in 1 mil li nn acres in the Bay of Biscay. 

Executive Vice President Jack McNutt said Murphy is in the process 
of acquiring one-third interest in 150,000 more acres in the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay.. “The. discovery in the Bay of Biscay, now officially named the 
Gaviota field, could be Murphy's next major field,” be said. 

PennCentralto SeM PaHilJmtto Bally 

bos Angdes Times Servlet 

NEW YORK — Penn Central Corp. stud Monday it will sell its Six 
Flags Inc. theme park subsidiary for about $140 million to BaHy Manu¬ 
facturing Corp. OF Chicago. 

The sale of Los Angeles-based Six Flags represents another step in 
Penn CentraTs ni»n to sell units that do not correspond with its new 
emphasis on technology, ene r gy and industrial manufacturing. The com¬ 
pany is £Iso negotiating to_sdl Arvida Corp., a Florida-based real estate 
subsidiary, and its Edgjngton Oil Col refinery in Long Beach, Calif. 

Bally is a manufacturer of slot machines, arcade games and pinball 
nwriimw and the ownearof a hotel-casino in Atlantic City, N_J. 

Group Seeking Kaiser Steel Indudes Pharaan 

Los Angeles Tima Service 

LOS ANGELES—The investment group that earlier this month an¬ 
nounced its interest in buying Kaiser Steel Corp. includes Ghaith R. 

Pharaon, a Saudi Arabian investor, and Daniel K. Ludwig, a red drive 
83-year-old billionaire shipping magnate, according to papers filed Mon¬ 
day with'the Secu ri ties and Exchange Commission. 

The group; which is headed by venture capitalist Stanley Hiller Jr., of 
Palo Alto, Calif, hag acquired an option from the Henry J. Kaiser Fami¬ 
ly Foundation, to.-.buy 17 percent of the Oakland. Calif.-based steel 

company for SSOjatiDion: In announcing its purchase of the option from - noting concern, 

' ‘ "" ~ into negotiations with- . -ham selling averse 


U.S. imports JJ7. Europeans, Russia Sign Pipe Deal 

uiC6i items 
Up Sharply 

European Price Seen 
Below Trigger Level 

By Lydia Chavez 

Sew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Steel imports by 
tiie United States rose 62 percent 
in August to their highest monthly 
level in nearly four years, accord¬ 
ing to the the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

While products used by the oil 
industry accounted for most of the 
rise, imports of sheet steel for the 
auto industry also increased sub¬ 
stantially. the industry group re¬ 
ported Monday. 

_ “What is worrisome is the sharp 
rise in sheet sales,” said Gary Hor- 
lick, deputy assistant secretary of 
Commerce for import administra¬ 
tion. “We will definitely be watch¬ 
ing these closely.” 

Analysts said the rise in prod¬ 
ucts such as sheet steel indicates 
that the European producers, 
which have traditionally supplied 
the auto industry, are selling SLeel 
under the trigger price, the muni- 
mum price at which exporters are 
allowed to sell sled into the Unit¬ 
ed Slates. 

It is based on the cost of the 
Japanese producers and was set up 
to prevent exporters from dump¬ 
ing steel in the United States. The 
Commerce Department monitors 
the mechanism and is authorized 
to investigate sales under the trig¬ 
ger price. 

Steel imports rose to 223 mil¬ 
lion tons last month, compared 
with 3 31 minion tons in August of 
last year and 1.66 milli on ions in 
July. The August figures surpassed 
(the record set in February 1978. 
when imports nose to 22 'milli on 
tons. 

Steel products used by the oil in¬ 
dustry doubled lo 732,000 tons 
compared with August of last year. 

Imports of sheet steel rose 62' per¬ 
cent, to 402,000 tons. 

William De Lancey, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Re¬ 
public Steel Corp.. called the in¬ 
crease “critical” and said that im¬ 
ports accounted for nearly 25 per¬ 
cent of the matketin August 

Imports for tire first eight 
months of this year were 12.74 mil¬ 
lion tons, or 20.6 percent higher 
than the 10.57 million tons import¬ 
ed during the same period of last 
year. 

Imports from European produc¬ 
ers jumped 127 percent to 857,000 
tons, while Japanese imports in¬ 
creased by 43 percent to 705.000 
tons. 

Analysts said that most of the 
increase in Japanese imports prob¬ 
ably came in goods that are sold to 
the domestic oil industry. 


by abouL 1200 to 370 and volume 
narrowed to 50 million shares from 
61.3 million Monday. 

Institutional Buying 


Analysts were still unsure 
whether the market is reversing its 

four-month decline or in the midst ___ 

of a technical rally based on bar- they said, 
gain-hunting that may run out of 3 

fuel in a few days. 

Harry Laubscher of Paine 
Webber MhcheU Hutchins said 
stocks win come back to test Mon¬ 
day’s lows before definitely turn¬ 
ing around. “If the test is success¬ 
ful. there should be a rally lasting 
three to eight weeks,” he said. 

Bargain-bunting, particularly by 
institutions, was given as the major 
force behind the gain. Block trades 
of 10,000 shares or more, a mea- 


600 issues hit their 52-week lows. 

Analysts saw liule support for 
the market other than bargain 
hunting, however. The primarily 
negative outlook for interest rates 
and the federal budget deficit 
which held prices down ail summer 
has not changed, and many stocks 
may still resume their slide as a re- 


RaHroads Gain 


Technology and railroad stocks 
were two strong performers Tues¬ 
day. Railroad stocks pushed the 
Dow Jones transportation average 
up 631 points. 

Burlington Northern gained 1% 
to 4IX CSX I H to 45% and Chica- 
go-MUwaukee 3% to 39%. 

Takeover issues did well Areata 
Corp, which agreed to merge into a 
new company to formed by Kohl- 


berg Kravis Roberts, gained 4Vi to 
33%. Gino’s rose 2% to' 11 !4 on 
news that an unidentified suitor 
approached it about a takeover. 

Colt Industries lost 2% to 80%. 
Stockholders of Penn Central said 
they would investigate that compa¬ 
ny’s proposed takeover of ColL 
Coastal Corp. rose 2h to 38%. It 
said it would study possible rede¬ 
ployment of its assets. 

- M 

Dollar Lower 

In other corporate news. 
Sunbeam Corp. rejected a S32-a- 
share tender offer by 1C Industries 
for up to 7250.000 of Sunbeam’s 
shares. Sunbeam said the offer 
“doesn’t fully reflect the value of 
the company.” 

Kaiser Al uminium & Chemical 
Corp. said it will raise prices as 
much as 9 percent for a wide range 
of IIS common alloy al uminium 
sheet and plate products, effective 
Thursday. 

In London, the dollar closed 
lower on the day but still above its 
softer opening levels, dealers said. 
The dollar slipped back from its 
highs on profit taking and news 
that Marine Midland Bank cut its 
broker loan rate to 16 percent 
from 17% percent, they said. 


Stocks Prices Recover in London, Tokyo 


Rearers 

LONDON — Stock markets re¬ 
covered their nerve and prices rose 
strongly in most financial centers 
Tuesday, with London and Tokyo 
making record gains that erased all 
of Monday's Heavy losses. 

The turnaround was sparked by 
the late surge on Wall Street Mon¬ 
day and general bargain-hunting. 
But the Hong Kong market fed 
again and some financial analysts 
were still cautious about whether 
the recent world slide in share pric¬ 
es had exhausted itself. 

The London Financial Times in¬ 
dex posted the biggest gain ever in 


Rebound of Wall St. Prices Eases Fears 


the foundation, the group said it ^in lends to enter 
Kaiser Steel, in anticipation of acquisition of the company. 

Broken HiU Says Fiscal *82 Net May Decline 

Reaters 

MELBOURNE — Broken Hill Proprietory Co. probably win not be 
able to match in fiscal 1982 its record performance for the year ended 
Mav31. Chairman Tanw-c tnld the annual meeting. 

Broken Hill e ar ne d 258.1 T n«p »<•»*» Australian dollars ($295 milli on) in 
fiscal. 198L Mr. McNeil said the main problems will be the continued 
weakness of overseas steel markets, the strength of the Australian dollar, 
rising labor-costs and pressure an its oti and gas profits. 

Toyota Motor Sees Decline in 1981 Production 


By Leonard Silk 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — After Monday’s 
dose on the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, Wall Street breathed easi¬ 
er. The upshot of a tumultuous day 
in the world's stock markets was to 
stren gt hen the belief of economists 
that the long slide in stock prices 
did not signify the start of a severe 
worldwide recession. 

Clearly, there was—and still re¬ 
mains — deep concern over high 
U.S. interest raxes. But as econo¬ 
mists in this country see it, the 
world economy is not at the brink. 

Before the New York markets 
opened Monday, there was indeed 
some talk of world depression. 
Panics, if they pick up enough hys¬ 
teria, can be self-validating, and 
there was in fact dan g er of this 
happening Monday. “There is pan¬ 
ic in the Street,” one stock analyst. 
Michael Metz, a vice president of 
Oppeobeim & Cx, said shortly af¬ 
ter Monday’s opening. “The mar¬ 
ket looks as if it is having a free 
fall with no end in sight." 

But the free fall was checked. 
The Dow Jones average first gave 
ground, but it quickly stabilized 
aruA moved up smartly, doting on 
its strongest note with a gain of 
1835. Apparently, a majority of 
investors and their counselors, 
though weD aware of the high in¬ 
terest rates and swelling federal 
budget deficits that have been 
pounding stock and bond prices, 
saw no justification for the fear 
abroad that a fir>*ndgl and eco¬ 
nomic collapse might be at hand. 

Edward M. Bernstein, president 
of EMB Ltd- an international eco- 

saw in 

the sharp selling overseas “re¬ 
newed fears of a worldwide de¬ 
pression." In his view, such fears 
were exaggerated. 

Mr. Bernstein contended that 
depressions in the 19th century 
and early 20th century resulted 
from the collision between the 
then-existing gold standard and 


wartime inflation. Ultimately, the 
gold standard forced a severe de¬ 
flation of prices, wages and other 
income, causing output to plunge 
and bringing unemp loyment. 

At this juncture, Mr. Bernstein 
sees “no great danger” of deflation 
either in the United States or most 
other major industrial countries. 
He suggests, however, that the 
Reagan administration may have 
excited fears of deflation by sug¬ 
gesting that it was prepared to re¬ 
turn to a gold standard, which 
might bring an abrupt and poten¬ 
tially disastrous end to the process 
of inflationary growth here and in 
other countries. 

The administration has awak¬ 
ened anxieties that it is endanger- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

mg economic expansion by a be¬ 
wildering mixture of policies that 
some people fear will imleash more 
serious inflation and that others 
fear will lead to a savage deflation. 

The administration has provided 
evidence for both fears. Its huge 
tax cuts, which total $750 billion in 
the next five years, combined with 
a rapid buildup in military spend¬ 
ing, which is supposed to make 
possible a 7-percent real rate of in¬ 
crease every year, have awakened 
anxieties of worsened inflation. 

In congressional testimony 
Monday, Roger C. Altman, who 
was a Treasury official in the 
Carter administration and is now 
with I Aman Brothers Kuhn 
Loeb. said that the administra¬ 
tion’s tax cuts and military spend¬ 
ing would take effect “in the midst' 
of a relatively resilient economy, 
not a sinking one.” The expecta¬ 
tion, he added, would therefore be 
“upward pressure on prices.” 

This, Mr. Altman argued, would 
give the Federal Reserve no alter¬ 
native but to continue to pursue a 
restrictive monetary policy, or to 
make it still tighter. “The supply of 


credit,” he concluded, “thus will 
not expand in line with this rising 
demand for it, and interest rates 
will rise.” 

And it is rising interest rates 
that have played havoc with the 
stock and bond markets both in 
the United States and abroad. 

The Reagan administration has 
been unwilling to intervene in for¬ 
eign-exchange markets to stabilize 
currency values, forcing foreign 
central banks and governments to 
tighten money and push up inter¬ 
est rates, so as to protect their cur¬ 
rency values, in the face of slump¬ 
ing national economies. 

In his Per Jacobsson lecture dur¬ 
ing the annual meeting of the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund in 
Washington Monday, JeDe Zilstra, 
president of the Bank of the 
Netherlands, implied criticism of 
the Reagan administration for pur¬ 
suing the policy of “Mr. Market 
knows best” — that is, for leLting 
the market alone decide foreign- 
exchange values. 

The worry is that this laissez- 
faire approach to the currency 
markets, when joined to monetar¬ 
ism (the doctrine of relying on 
slow monetary growth to rid the 
system of inflation), win force re¬ 
cession upon the international 
economy. Indeed, seme U.S. econ¬ 
omists do see a possibility that the 
world is ripe for the most serious 
recession of the postwar period, if 
not a depression as severe as that 
of the 1930s. 

Many economists believe that 
President Reagan has put himself 
in a serious bind for several years 
to come by his plans for huge tax 
cuts and imlitaiy spending increas¬ 
es and that the underlying pres¬ 
sures on the U.S. and world econo¬ 
mies cannot be resolved until a 
more stable and less risky course is 
mapped for U.S. fiscal policy. 


its first hour when the 30-share 
measure jumped 24.3 points. It 
closed up 23.7 at 4812. equal to 
the record one-day gain set July 1. 
1975. 

Monday, the index fell 23.6 
points in the first hour, the worst 
drop since 1974, and was off 17.2 
for the day. 

Scramble to Buy 

The market steadied after Tues¬ 
day’s opening burst and prices 
were trimmed back, although deal¬ 
ers said the underlying trend was 
firm. 

“After the panic rush to get out 
yesterday, it looks like a~ panic 
scramble to get back in today.” 
said one stockbroker at the height 
of the early pandemonium on the 
floor. 

The Frankfurt exchange also 
surged, with share prices recover¬ 
ing most of Monday's losses, al¬ 
though dealers called it a purely 
technical reaction. The Com¬ 
merzbank index rose 122 points lo 
681.3 after falling 133 Monday. 

Paris shares recovered most of 
Monday’s lost ground, and Zurich 
prices also closed broadly higher. 

In Tokyo the stock market re¬ 


versed course in spectacular fash¬ 
ion, influenced by overnight events 
on Wall Street. The market index 
posted the biggest rise in its histo¬ 
ry. adding 320.56 to reach 7,357.68 
after its record fall of 30284 Mon¬ 
day. 

But although the buying spree 
went on all day. Tokyo analysts 
said there is still some selling senti¬ 
ment overhanging the market and 
there could be further declines. 

The buying was helped when the 
eight Japanese stock exchanges 
lowered the margin requirement, 
the amount of cash to be paid im¬ 
mediately on buying shark, to 30 
from 40 percent.' 

The return of confidence in To¬ 
kyo was not shared in Hong Kong 
where share prices closed easier. 
Dealers said market sentiment re¬ 
mained pessimistic despite Wall 
Street's rebound Monday. The 
Hang Seng index fell 27.06 to 
121820. 

Singapore quotes slipped Tues¬ 
day in mostly lackluster tr adin g. 
The Straits Times industrial index 
fell to 642.38 from 650.81 after the 
sharp 15-point drop Monday. 

Australian markets were also 
hesitant. 


Glasgow-based company, will sup¬ 
ply 21 turbines, beginning in Aug¬ 
ust. 1982. 

A spokesman for AEG-Tele- 
fLinked in Frankfurt said General 
Electric would supply rotors for 
some of the turbines, but be was 
unable to disclose their value. 

U.S. Displeasure 

Both the Carter and Reagan ad¬ 
ministrations have expressed dis¬ 
pleasure with the pipeline deal, 
fearing excessive Western Europe¬ 
an industrial and energy depend¬ 
ence on the Soviet Union might 
weaken Western solidarity. But the 
need for alternative energy 1 sources 
and industrial orders, and the de¬ 
sire for broadened economic rela¬ 
tions with the Russians for politi¬ 
cal reasons, caused European lead¬ 
ers ro~'cohclude the deal despite 
U.S. objections. 

AEG spokesman Friedrich 
Bender said a total of 41 compres¬ 
sor stations will be installed on the 
pipeline, which is expected to 
transport more than 100 trillion 
cubic feet of gas annually from the 
Urengoy gas field, near the Yamal 
Peninsula in western Siberia, to six 
Western European countries. 

Contracts for 57 turbines for the 
remaining 19 compressor stations 
are expected to be awarded soon 
to Italy's Nuovo Fignone, a subsi¬ 
diary of the state-controlled Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi, Mr. Bender 

said. 

AEG- Kanis is also bidding for 
contracts to deliver electrical con¬ 
trol components, communications 
and remote-control systems for the 
pipeline, be added. 

French Subsidy 

The Mannesm3nn-Creusoi- 
Loire grouping underbid competi¬ 
tors. including a group of compa¬ 
nies led by AEG-Telefunken and 
Salzgitter,' the state-owned West 
German steel company. Though 
no financing details were released, 
it is thought the French-German 
group's low bid was at least partly 
due to French government subsi¬ 
dized credits. 

Meanwhile; talks are continuing 
between Soviet and Western indus¬ 
try officials on two outstanding 
sectors of the pipeline deal: De¬ 
liveries of 3 milli on metric toes of 
steel pipe, estimated to be worth 
more than 4.6 billion DM, and the 
sale price of the natural gas Russia 
will deliver. 

Bul at the meetings that ended 
in Moscow on Monday, Soviet and 
West German officials expressed 
confidence that a final agreement 
might be reached before Soviet 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev visits 
Bonn for talks with Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt in late November. 

W. German Living Cost 
UpO .5% in September 

Reuters 

WIESBADEN —The West Ger¬ 
man cost-of-living index rose a 
provisional 03 percent in Septem¬ 
ber after a 03-percent rise in Aug¬ 
ust, the Federal Statistics Office 
reported Tuesday. 

The index, base 1976, stood 6.6- 
percent higher than a year ago af¬ 
ter a 6-percent year-on-year rise in 
August. A spokesman said the 
September inflation rate was the 
highest since October. 1974. when 
the cost of living rose 7.1 percent 
from the same month in 1973. 
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As an off-shore British holiday resort, the Isle of Man is a gem p*j n t cfAyre 
sec in the Irish Sea. 
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CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rates for Sept. 29,1981, exdudngbank service charges. 


TOKYO — Toyota. Motors production in 1981 might fall below last 
year’s 328 niJlion vehicles, winch would be the first decline in output in 
seven years, a company.spokesman said. __ 

He did not disclose the potential severity of the decline but said pro¬ 
duction had been affected by poor domestic sales and voluntary cuts in 
exports to the U.S. and European markets. Industry sources said Toyo¬ 
ta's production is expected to fall to about 3.18 million units from a 
planned 1981 level of 3-30 minim . 

OeHikonrlhbehrle Expects Drop m 1981 Net 

Reuters 

ZURICH — Oeriikon-Baeiirie Holding expects a considerable decline 
m group net profit in 1981, the company said in a letter to shareholders 
Tuesday, but rt gave no figures. 

Last year, group profit fell io 195.9 million Swiss francs ($100 million) 
from 243.9 milEon Swiss francs. The company died lower deliveries and 
high development costs in the military-products sector and lower eara- 

Btgs in some dvfl products areas.- 
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COMPTRENDO 
A MANAGED 
COMMODITY ACCOUNT. 

Equity on 
January 1, 1981: 
$100,000.00 
Equity on 

September24,1981: 
$282,268.31 
after all charges 

For information cal or write RoyaB 
Frazier, or Ian Somervflle, TAPMAN: 
Trend Analysis and Portfofto Manage¬ 
ment Inc^ Wafl Street Plaza, New York. 
New York 10005. (212)269-1041. 
TELEX BMI 667173 UW. 

TAPM AN is a whofly owned artskfiary of 
Batfou’, Maclaine Inte rna tio na l LTD. 
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]*■ > »Jh 1 J*i+ Vk 

1*. 2 14 13* M 

H 5 12 23 2J* 23 + to 

IX fl 11 20* 30 20 — * 

7 J 4 29 23 22* 22* 

420x151 21* 211b 21*+ 14 


3 Pin Men 

r too futinetag mm on not mdioMe tor 
iWs odlttaL TMsa on 2 pm prloH s 


80 

4SV« 

mi 

34 

23* 

3M% 

I7*m 

17* 

S7ii 

>5 

Id 

■mi 

23* 

35 
49 V. 
fld* 
23* 
51* 
22H 
35* 

56 Va 


l.f0O 


2 S 

< 37* 
13 
13* 
17* 
18* 
* 19* 
23H 
' 641 

SS* 

42* 

31* 
m W* 
; 23ii« 
I 10* 
- 11H 
30 
.55 
f SI 
*** 
IS* 
4SV, 
33 
V* 
29* 
41 Vj 

am 

34* 

34 f 4ft 

43 

12* 

We 

20* 

42* 

10 


57W InperR 1XO 
3£4jngR pf 2J5 
•* inorTec 54 
25* InU&H 2 
Mh inslico lb 
M* InteaRs ■ 
laibintRFn il40 

14 IVCP5C 

44*6 Interco 
25* Intrlk 
11* LlrtAlU 
5215 IBM 
17* infPlov 

7Vi JntHorv_ 

IJUintHr pfX7d 
31* IntMln 2JQ 
id* IntMuit 
37* rntPopr 
10, iniRect 
25* IfilTT 
40to ITT DflC 
InlNmi 112 
03* Infffl pfldi 
ayilntnww 1J0 

Wm IntpGp 
10* InCitPw 
11 lowoEl 
imioMiro _ 

15 I ©Will PfUl 

14H I MO PS 140 
1«VmqRi 172 
3* rpcoCp jo 

35? l«*voBK X04 

tmuetep 


140 

40 

344 

1 

JWI 


145 

240 
J2 
240 
4 


140 

144 

144 

2 J0 


5J 7 247 

±1 * 

54 9 2 

74 7 229 
** 7 729 
* 858 

3.9 4 24 

14. 29 

5.9 d 328 

7411 18 

5L1 7 22 
44 94527 
5.113 121 
. 9001541 
34. 315 

74 4 M 
8.1 9 d 
XJ S 327 
24 9 38 

9.7 51422 
94 34 

74 d 217 
10. *130 

US li 
54 9 II 
14. d Id 
14. 4 35 

14. 5 27 
Id. Z2150 
14. 4 17 
13. d 4d 
44 9 25 

54 5 300 
14 9 264 


40 

35* 

9* 

2d* 

17 

12* 

15* 

14V. 

a* 
34* 
11* 
54* 
70 V. 
10* 
17* 
34* 
If* 
40 
11* 


29 U< 
83* 
I18U. 


11* 

12 

Id* 

15* 

17* 


IBtoJWT l 144 
21* JrnnP 140 
lltojRvr i .40 
7* JOBIM .12 
t* JopoF 1470 
22* Jeff Pill 142 
42* JerC Pi 8.13 
42U iorC PI 748 
77. JWC pfT3J0 
HtoJerc Pf lit 
21* JewtslC U4 
22*9 JewlC Pf 
3* Jiwlcr 
14* JhnMon 1.92 
am JitMn pn« 
25* Jlut Jn ■ 48 
13* JotinEF 
2219 JofKtCn 140 
30 JOlHtC pf 2 
7*J0nLan 40 
19* Jorum 9 
14 Joiten s 44 
30* JOVMI 9140 


m 


23* 

2 t 

33* 

50 

13* 

40* 

22* 

IS 

40* 

IS* 

40 

19* 

10 

44 

Id* 

13* 

25 

13* 


42* 

17* 

14* 

21* 


4* KDT 
24* KUUl 
15* k mart 
17* KOlsrAI 
19* KalsCe 
34* KoIprSf 
7V. KoPOfMH 

MtoKoneb 
if* KChrPL 
14* aCCPL 
39* KCSoin 

la* KonOE 

23* KonNb 
15 KanPLf 
0* Kotyiq 

22Vi Kohr pf 144 

9'm KaufBr 

7* Ktltar 
17* Kellooo 

0 * KtriM 

UH KhmI 
2d* Kenmt 
14* KyUtll 
9* KerrGIs 
Id* KerO 


.94 

140 

140 


I 

2.78 
pfm 
IJd 

244 

148 

2J20 


44 


1.40 

A0 
.10 
JO 
2.12 

. 

pfl.70 


74 9 II 
7.110 5d 
U 7 36 

1J 5 7S 
11. 59 

67 S 130 
18. zlSO 
TX HO 
17. U0 
10. 3 

*4 5 243 
11 

3 «Q 
IX 0 493 

It. 58 
24152243 
28 142 
SJ 8 59 

6.9 4 

7J23 43 
d 4 
Id fl 24 

42 i m 
K—K—X — 

25 13 

8 2d 
15 92488 
7J 3 149 
19 d 4 
19 206 
If 7 14 

4710 444 
14. 4 70 

14. 5 

15 7 30 
15 5 84 

43 f fl 

IX S 70 

3 150 
SJ 14 
24 d 147 
15 I M 
74 I 374 

A010 46 

J 7 115 
3J10 151 
14. B 97 
4.0 6 25 

9J 1 


4* 

51* 

21* 

19 

23 

17* 

«* 


9M 

35 

9* 

25* 
15* 
11 * 
15* 
14* 
48 
33* 
11* 
S3* 
19* 
9* 
Id* 
3316 
10 
39 
10* 
2d* 
42* 
28* 
d83 Vi 
dll* 
30* 
11* 
11* 
Id* 
d!4* 

17* 

20* 

4* 

50* 


a* 

45* 

43* 

81 

12* 

34* 

24* 

4 

14* 

33V. 

33* 

18* 

23* 

30* 

0 * 

23* 

IS 


19 

27* 

17* 

7* 

9* 


S* 

33* 

17* 

10* 

20 * 

44 


22* 

a* 

IS* 

50* 

14 


49* 

43* 

«1 

12* 

33* 

24* 

3* 

14* 

43216 

32* 

17* 

23 

d29 

7* 

23* 

14* 

22* 

5 

32* 

17* 

18* 

a* 

42* 

9* 

20* 

19* 

15 

49* 

13* 


sm+ * 

351A + * 
* 
* 

16*+1* 
12*+1 • 
15*— * 
If*— * 
48*+ * 
34*+ * 
11 *— * 
54 — * 
19*- * 
10 + * 
14*+ * 
33*— * 
18*+ * 
39*+ Id 
11*+ * 
2d*+ * 
42*+ * 
29 + * 
83*—1* 
18*— U 
30*+ Vi 
11*+ * 
11*+ * 
Id*— * 
14*—1* 
17*+ * 

2D*— V. 
416+ * 
5116+1* 
21 + * 

19 + * 
22*—* 
17*+ * 
8W+ * 
9*+ * 
22*— * 
<43* + * 

43*— * 

81 

12* 

34*+ * 
24*+ * 
3%+ * 
1440— M 
33 — * 
33* 

17* 

23*+ * 
29 —1 
816 

23*— 16 
15 + * 


Chtoo 

n Month Stock Sis. CLoao Pftv 

Htah Low Dlv. In S YId. P/E 1 «l High Low Qoot. Close 


93 

2616 

18* 

33 

50* 

58* 

19* 

7316 

41* 

31* 

3d 

3SVi 

W 

9* 


11* 

9* 

25 

II 

S* 

10* 

10* 

17* 

2716 

15 

11* 

17* 


17* 


24* 


8* 

17* 

10 

17* 

27 

14* 

11 

17* 


5 

32*+ 16 
17*— * 
18*+ * 
20*+ * 
42*+ 1* 

9*+ * 
21*+ * 
a + 16 
15+16 
49*— 16 
13* 

23* 

17*- * 
9*+ * 
25 +1 
9*+ V6 

8* 

18*+ * 

10 + * 
17*+ 16 
27 
14* 

II + * 

17*+ * 


12* 

45 

13* 

11* 

7* 

1316 

2d*. 

22 

34* 

10* 

20* 

a* 

15* 

35* 


61* KerrM 3 
0* KeviCn 
11 - KeyFds JOb 
22* Key JO S At 
3d Vi MO* 7 
44 Kid PTC 4 
a* Kidd* PflJ4 
47* KlmbCI 140 
a KngtlfRd .92 
11 Kmr n 50 
19 Kolmr 9 -32 
17V| Kosors 1 JO 
89* Kmr pf 10 
4* Kroefifr 
19V. Kraoer 132 
7 Kuhim JO 
25* KyotoC 24m 
9* Kysar J8 


J3I 


1010 204 47* 45* dd — * 
8 Id* 15V. ld*+ * 
13 0 7 12* 13* «*+ 5 

I. 917 hi 2» 25V» 25*+ * 

M 4 5H 3M6 U W.+1 
BJ 21 4d 45 46 +1* 

53 4 30 30 30 

61 7 59 5916 SB* 99to+ * 
Xfl 10*109 30* 30J6 30*+ W 
It a Id 13 1» 

1-5 IB 74 22* 21* 22 + * 

7.912 111 II* 17* 

II. 2 90 W « f ft 

7 7* . 7* 7*+ * 

7J 5 440 a* 19* 20*+ * 

7J 9 43 1016 9* 10*+ * 

.913 43 2d 25* K*+ * 

BL4 10 9 W6 1016 1016+ * 


3d* 

3016 

23* 

2* 

21 

Id* 

2d* 

44 

13* 

9* 

70 

14* 

50* 

40* 

29* 

51* 


J71 

s 

2.14 

JSI 

1.10 

s 

46 

.17 

1A8 

1A0 

1J8 


diVi 

44 

91* 

.14* 

13* 

92 

19* 

4516 

134* 

33* 

107* 

24* 

21* 

38H 

15* 

33 

II 

40 

24 

IF* 

36* 

48V. 

s* 

31 

19* 

40* 


4HLFE 
516 LFE of 
B LLCCP Pf 
11* LTV 
13* LQuIflt 
Id* LocOcs 
4* LomSw 
14* LoneBv 
T4V Lanier 
9*Lowrinl 
14* LtarPf 
24%> LearS# 

2ft* LSwvTr 
22* LeeEnr 
11* LapPiat 44 
I LetiVof 
12* LVIn pf 
12* Lefunn 2J4* 
11* Ltrinar *20 
29* UMk 1J4 
7* L*»Fav JO 
5* Leucod 
23 LevFdC 
13 LwFJn J5a 
31* LevLSf 1-65 
21 LevIlzF 1 
21* LOF 1.20 
41* LOF pf +75 
It* UbNfln 1A0 
19 Lfrnnk s JO 
45V. UlrvEii 2J0 
34 LlncNf 3 
71 LlnCN Of 3 
13 UncPl 2J8a 
d* Lkmei 200 
40 Unai IJBti 
156a Litton Pf 2 
25* LOcWtd 
97 LdCkd PfllJS 
IfU Lectlto 56 
73 Loews 1-2D 
\7H LamFn 1A4 
Id UMItMf 2_77V 
22* LnStor ijs 
13* LILCO 1 34 
a*LIL pfE4JS 
73* LIL pfl ITS 
4BULIL PfJB.12 
19* LIL PTT3J1 
15* LIL PI02A7 
25* LoagDr St 
25* Loral J2 
8* fjoGenr sJl 
2S* LoLjona l-BO 
1714 LnPoC 
Id LouvOi 
l0*Lowensr 12Q 


-b—1. 

30 

7* 

7 

716 

IX 

1 

5 

d 5 

5 — to 


16 

Ito 

8 

Bto 

A4 3 4095 

15* 

14* 

15*+ * 

16 143 

16* 

16* 

16*+ * 

IX fl 

13 

17 

14* 

17 + * 


17 

4* 

flto 

4*+ 16 

M 5 

d 

14* 

14* 

14*+ to 

10 250 

IBto 

17 

17* + lto 

dJll 

15 

10* 

10 

10 + * 

+22 

338 

19* 

llto 

19 V. + * 

AS 7 

164 

31* 

31 

31 — * 

A9 8 

10 

28* 

20* 

28*+ V. 

Afl 10 

15 

94* 

24to 

24*+ * 

Xfl 7 

1 

17* 

17* 

17*+ * 

8 

23 

1* 

1* 

lto+ to 


2 15* 15* 15*— * 

20. 129 13* 13* 13*+ * 

1A 5 93 12* 12* 12*+ * 

SJ 7 42 11* 30* 31* + 1 

XI 5 94 11* 10* 11*+ 1 

18 4 7* 7* 7* 

5 23* 23* 23*+ * 

5A 1 14 14 14- + * 

+9 8 239 34* 73* 34 + * 

2J13 919 40* 38* 38*+ * 

4A10 39 37 27 27 

11. 1 43 


SJ 7 90 26* 2d 

1J17 83 24* 2d* 
4 J10 838 4f* 48 
XI 5 » 37* 37 

+1 4 73* 73* 

1+ 70 15 14* 

2J 27 99 8* 7* 

2J 71136 54V. 52* 
12. 3 Id Id 

4 399 31* 30* 
11. 13 101 109 

2.919 75 19* 1916 

IJ 5 19 81* 

XI 4 1 17* 

17. 4 a 17* 

74 S 104 S 
IX 4 485 U* 

IX ZSOO 27* 

7J 1 79* 

17. Z20 4V 

17. B TO 
15. 2 14 

X310 41 27* 

X514 711 29* 

16 4 27 15V 

d 430 21* 

4JT2 229 1916 
IX 5 4# Id* 


20* 17* Lowes 

JI 

1013 

21 

19 

4ii6 zotouibm 

dlitt 

XI 9 

209 

21* 

T7to 12to LuCfcyS 

1.12 

E7 4 

667 

T3 

28* f* Ludlow 

JO 

2.920 

3 

27* 

1716 12to Lukens 

J2 

Xfl 7 

52 

13 

14 9* LynCSv 

.10 

3 

55 

11 


17* 

Id* 

2316 

14* 

27* 

79* 

49 

19* 

Id 

27* 

27 

15* 

27* 

18* 

Id* 

26* 

19 

21 

12* 

2716 

12* 

10* 


.12 

130 

30 

Ufl 

A4 

A0 


35* 20* MACOM 
59 38* MCA 

30* Id* ME I 
42* 76 MG1C 
14* 7* MGMGr 

10* 6 MocDn 

45* 2S MB Lf al 
17* II* Mnanlll 
25* 18* Menu PfL2D 
64* 37* Moer 1-73 
28* 17*MdsFd 
15* 7* MoolCf 

39V. 2frV> MalonH 
2d 10* MotAst 

14* 4* Manhln _ 

9* 5* MaahLf 32 


Ji 

1A0 


3 7$ 1474 
3-7 I 73 
1.910 49 

4J 8 409 
SJO 9 233 
XI15 33 
4 

1729 44 
Xfl 5 
U 7 273 
21. 80 
XI 4 327 
S311 453 
12 134 
US P 
SA 7 23 


25* 24* 
41* 4016 
27* 2d* 
32* 31* 
9* B* 
9* 9* 

22*022* 
13* 1316 
a a 

5316 52* 
IB* 18 
10 * 10 
2d*d24* 
11 * 11 
10 * 10 * 
6 


MV%+ * 
24*+ * 
48*+ * 
37*+ * 
73*+ 36 
* 
* 

53*+1* 
Id + * 
30*+ * 
101 + 2 * 
19*+ * 

. 01*+1 
17*+ Vi 
14*+ 16 
24* +1* 
14*— * 
27* 

79*—1* 
49 —1 

a + * 

16 

27*+ 16 
au.+i* 
15* 

27*— * 
10*+ * 
14* 

34* 

19 

21—16 
12*+ * 
2716— * 
12*+ * 
10*+ * 

a*— * 

4016— K 
24*+ M 
31*+ 16 
8*+ * 
9*+ * 


13* + * 

a +U6 

5M6+ * 
II* + * 
TO 

26*— * 
11*+ * 
|0*+ * 
* 


12 Month Stock 
Hfeh Low Dlv. In 


Ctfw> 

51*, Clove Pfflf 

8 YWL P/E 1D8X High Low Ouot.CksK 


17* 15 MftrtCr 8 
40* 27* MfrHgn X72 

S * 2MMAPCO 1J0 
* 44* Maroll 2 
23* 15 MorMM 1J5 
25* 15* Morton 64 
22* » MorkC 3 JZ 
29* 17 Mark p« 1J0 
47 27*Marrtat J24 
42V» 27* MrstiM 2 
20* 1316 MrshF 1J4 
38 23 MrshF pfl JO 

76* 42* MariM IN 
37* 12 * MarvK 8 JO 
43* S Md Cup J& 
42V» 20 Moiee Je 
40 MldMoSonri 1J2 
14* 11* MobM 1J3* 
6* 2 Mopy F 

V6Vi IMMobCp 148 - 
10 8*M»fnc 1J2 
02* aWMotouB JOr 
14* d Mattel JO 
12* 3* Motel wf 

36* 19* Mattf PflSO 
32 21*MovOS I JO 
5* 3 MoyJW 

JO 22 Mavtg lJOa 
46* 27 McDrm 1J0 
47* 27* Me Dr pf!20 
22* 14*MCDr Pf2A0 
70* 43*Mconw 1 
49* TZYa McDnD 1J4 
51 27 McGEd IN 

56 36* McGrH IN 

49* 29 Mclnl g 
12 7* McLean J2 

0* 4*MCL0VI 
IB T3* McNeil .90 
32* 22U» Mead 150 
31* 1516 Measnc JO 
53* HttMedlrn Jd • 
38* 3l*Merron nl04 
48 30* Melville IN 

14* 8* Memrx 

54* 33* Merest 1 JO 
36* 22* MerTx 8 1 

1(0 73* Merck 240 

£6* 39* Merdlfh IN 
4416 28* Merrt-y 1J8 
34* !7l6MeiaF s.T2 
IflbMewR lJ6e 
llKMeoob IJde 
5* Mesta 
HMCMFI JOr 
153* B7*Metnn 4 
55 3d*MrE PIFX12 
55* 38 MtE PfJX32 
52* 35 MtC PIIXT2 
54* 4* MIE Pf X32 

7* MexPd 
14 NtoCn pf2AS 
11 MChCR 1J0 
1916 MhWl pfX47 
If* 15* MdCTefl 1J2 
a* 18 MdCT pfXOd 
13* 10* MktSlIt 1J2 
a* 10 MltfRos 
31* 2116 MlltoTW 
50* 19* MJftBfd 
a* 16* Ml HR J2 
72 17* MirmOs lid 

45 48* MMM 

18* UVMlnPL 
14* 12* MJroCp 
4V* 32*Mtonlm 
115 6716 MPUCC 

11 9 MgPSv 

17* 15* MoF5 pf2A4 
20* 14* MOPS PT2J1 
41 20* Mitel n 

44* 24* Mobil a 2 
5 2 MobilH 

14* 7*MdMer 
31* 7* ModCPt 
14* •* Mohoic 

31* 10*Mo*lkDf 
23* 0*MdlR 
32* 17* Monrdi 
43* 26 Moneor JS 
87* 50l6Monaan XS0 
28* IMMnfOU 7 
36* 24* MonPw 13 
Id* 13* MonSt TJOa 
8* 4 MONY .920 

38* 29UMOT0C alN 
3V* 2d*MorM fl S6 
30* u* Moron a .12 
43* 41* Morgan X10 
44* 28 Moricnd l.lfl 


12 72 
7J S 70 
XI 8 548 
3JI1 1451 


14* 15* 16*+1* 

34* 34 34*+ * 

0* 29 59W-16 

5516 53* 54*+l* 

5J 5 109 IB* 19 11*+ H 

XI 72 77 20* 19* 20*+ * 

U B 68 14* 1116 13*+ * 

X8 3 1014 17* 17* 

J12 338 34* 33* 33*— £ 

S-B11 127 34* 34 34*— * 

13* 13* 1»+ * 

21* 24* 24*+1* 

49 44* 44*+1* 

27 V* 2d*+l* 

35* 3416 34*+ * 

76 3516 34 + * 

3116 31 3116+ * 


89 6 64 

XT 5 
X2 d 797 
JIB 249 
U B 51 
XI11 142 
*215 40 


45 
17 

1U 


12 w 

'ft 


1A0 

- 9 !i 

L20 


3 
2.T2 
J4 
1 

X40 

lb 


JO 


B JO 


14. d 14 12* 12* 12*+ * 

121 2* 2* 2* 

IX 29 14* 15* 16—16 

15. 37 8* 8* B* 

J12 585 58* 55* 57 +1* 
4J k 004 d* 6* 4V.— 16 

44 4* 416 4*+ * 

IX 4 19* 19* 19*+ * 
7.T 4 419 24 * 24 24 

134 4 3* 4 + * 

' 7J 9 521 75 24V. 24*+ * 

X2101177 31* 29* 30*+1* 
7j 0 Id 31* 90* 31*+2* 
TX 2 17* 17* 17* 

1J101738 42* dIV C2*+ * 
X2 7 344 26* 24^6 25*+1 
XI 9 150 34* 35* 35*+ * 
U 13 54 45* 44* 4546+1* 

9 31* 31 31*+ M 

4J» 14 8* 8 B + 16 

34 5* 4* 546+ * 

dJ 9 12 1316 1316 1316 

BJ 5 52 23* 23 ZH6+ 16 

3J12 41 17 16* 16*+1 

1A13 13B K 3416 a +1* 
60 4 23 32* 33* 31*— * 

4 J 9 272 42* 4116 42* +116 
145 1016 9* 10 +16 

XI 5 152 48* 17* it +1 
15 B 106 28* 27* 20*+2 
XI 151489 85* 84U 84*+* 
30 7 5 53* S3* S3*— * 

<4-0 61055 32* 31* 32*+ * 
A141374 2D* 19* 1*6—* 
BA 176 73* 22* 23*+ * 
Xfl 12 71 1216 dll* 12 

T4 d* «* 6*+ * 

X212 404 d* 416 616— * 

3J10 23 125 123 124 +1 

19, ZSO d 42 42- —1 

21. Zl90 40* 39* 3966— * 
21. <510 40 39* 39*—T* 

31. 840 48* 40* 40* 

95 8 7* 7* 

IX 6 14* 14 14 — * 

IX 7 47 11* dlO* 10*—* 
IX 2 20* 20* 70* 
tl. 4 54 15* 15* IS*— * 
11. 3 18* IB* IB*— * 

IX 6 934 12* 11* 12 + * 
7J 4 58 IV 18* 18* 

0 TO a* 73 23*+ * 

s.9 6 2i a* a a*+ * 

U I n 17* 17* 17* 

Tl. 4 9 19* 19* T9* 

40 91315 5H6 SO 50*-K * 
IX d 66 16* 15* 16* + * 
7J 8 14 T3* T3* T3*-r- U 

2J 7x109 37* 37* 37*+ * 
XI 4 132 77* 70* 71 +1 
IX S d 9* 9* 9*— * 

IX d Id* 14* 16*+ * 
IX 4 T6* 16* 14*- * 
833 24* 23* 23*+ * 
7J 43134 76 * 29* 25*+ * 
79 2* 2* 2*— * 

2J25 32 8* B 8*+ * 

a 107 9* 8* fl*+ * 

16 93 10* 10* 10*+ * 

10 398 13 12* 12*+ * 

7.0 3 a 13 12* 12* 

O f 26 WK 18 TB*+ 86 
U 7 13 44* 43* 44*+1* 

XI10 4a 43* 42 42*— * 

TL B it 14* dU* 1486+ U 
BJ 7x174 25* 25* 25*+ * 
IX T2 14 13* 13*+ * 

IX 7 a 6* 6* 6*— * 

X0 • 139 30* a »*+ * 
14 4 S2 70* 70 »*+ 16 

J10 298 18 17* 17*+ * 

SL5 7 421 56* 55* 56*+ * 
XI fl 134 27* 24* 77 +2* 



New issue 
September30,1981 


All these bonds having been sold, this announce¬ 
ment appears as a matter of record only. 


National Westminster Finance B. V 

(Incorporated in The Netherlands with limited liability) 

DM 125,000,000 11 % Bonds due 1991 

Guaranteed on a subordinated basis as to payment of principal and interest by 

National Westminster Bank Limited 

(Incorporated in England with limited liability) 



WESTDEUTSCHE LANDES8ANK 
GIROZENTRALE 


COUNTY BANK 
Limited 


CREDIT SUISSE FIRST BOSTON 
Limited 


ORION ROYAL BANK 
Limited ■ 

Abu Dhabi Investment Company 

AlahH Bank oT Kuwait (K.S.CJ 

Algernon* Bank Nederland NX 

AhMal Group 

Amro International 
Limited 

Arab Banking Corporation (ABC) 

Arab Bank i n v estm ent Company 

Limited 

Banca CommercMe ttaflana 
Banca del GottanJo 

Bank of America International 

Limited 

The Bonk of Bermuda 

Limited 

Bank Julius Baer International 

Lonitud 

Bank GutzwBler, Kurz, Bungomr 

lOvorsea^) Limned 

Bonk Leu International LfcL, Nassau, Bahamas 

Bank of Tokyo International 
L milled 

Banquc Bruxelles Lambert S. A. 


GlROZOfTRALE UND BANK 
DER dSTERRBCHISCHEN SPARKASSEN 
AktiengeseUschaft 

SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 


Copenhagen HandeWsank 
Crecfitanetelt-Bankverain 


Credit Lyonnais 

CredtoltaTiano 

Dal-icM Kangyo kitemafional 
Limited 

Dekva Europe 
Limited 

Richard Daus A Co. 

Bankiers 

Den Danske Bank 

af 1671 Aktieselskab 

Den norake Ckedttbank 

Deutsche Bank 

AktiengeseUschaft 

DGBank 


KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (S JUC) 


S.G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 


Manufacturers Hanover 

Limited 

McLeod Young Weir International 
Limited 

Merck, Rock & Co. 

Merrill Lynch Memational A Co. 

B. fdetzler aeeLSohn & Co. 

Mitsubishi Bank (Europe) SJL 

Morgan Gran fen A Co. 

Limited 

Morgan Guaranty Lid 

Morgan Stanley In te rn ati onal 

National Bank of Abu Dhabi 

The Mclto Securities Co, (Europe) Ltd. 

Nippon Credit international (HIQ Ud. 

Nomura Intern a tional 
Limited 


- Deutsche Kommunafeank - 
DUIon. Read Overseas Corporation 


Limited 


Banque Generate du Luxembourg 

Sccfcl^ Anonyme 

Banque de Hndoctilne etdeSutz 

Banque Internationale ft Luxairibourg SJL 

Banque National# de Parts 

Banque de Netiftize, Sctilumberger. Matiet 

Banque de Parte et dee Paya-Baa 

Banque Popufalre Suisse SJL Luxembocug 

Banque de runkm Europftenne 

Banque Wbraia 

Barclays Bank Group 

Bering Bra there & Co^ 

Limited 

Boyertsche Hypotheken- und Wechsel- 
Aktlengesottschort 

Bayertsche Landeabank 
Giroxsntrale 

Boyertsche VtrvJnsbank 
AktiengeseUschaft 

Joh-Berenberg, Gossfer X Co. 

fisrgenBBfik 

Berliner Bank 
AktiengeseUschaft 

Berttner Handels- 
undRonkfurter Bank 

BEyth Eastman Paine Webber 
International Limited 

B.S.I. Underwriters 
Limited 

Caiase dea Depots et Consignations 

Chase Manhattan 

Limited 

Chemical Bank International Group 

Christiania Bank og Kraditkessa 

atteorp international Group 

Commerzbank 
Aktiongcseltechaft 


Aklie ngescDscnafr 

Effectenbank-Warourg 

AktiengeseUschaft 

European Arab Bank 

Geftna Intern ati onal Ltd. 

Global Bank 
AktiengeseUschaft 

Goldman Sacha International Corp. 

Groupement des Banqtders 


Hambros Bank 

bmited 

HambuftfscheLandeBbank 


Gfrozentrale 

Oeteiiei d h toc he Linderbank 

AkUengoseUschett 

Osterrelchische Voflcebanfcen 
Aktiengeeellschaft 

Ptereon, HekSrtng a Pierson N.YL 

Postipenkkl 

Privatbanken A/S 

Rabobank Nederiand 

SetKfi IntemetionaJ Bank 
AJ-Bank Ah Saudi Ai-AIami Limited 

J. Hen ry S chrode r Wagg & Co. 

Limited 

Schroder, Munchmeyer, Hengst & Co. 

Skancflnevlska EnskOda Banken 

Smith BameyJHerria Upham & Co. 
incorporated 

Soctete Gftnftrafe 


Handebbenk N.W. (Ovarseas) 

Limited 

Hessische Landesbank 
-Gkozentrafe- - 

Htt Samuel A Co. 

Limited 

induatriebankvon Japan (Deutschland) 
AktiengeseUschaft 

Kansanis-Osake-FankM 

Kidder, Peabody International 

Limited 

KletoiworL Benson 
Limited 

KradtetbankMV. 

KredfetbankS-A. Lujeembeurgeotoe 
Kuhn Loeb Lehman Brothers International, Inc. 
Kuwait Foreign Dradinq. Cont ra cting 

A bnestment Co. (5 JUC} 

Kuwait Intemstioiwi Investment Co. xaJc. 

Landeabank RhaWand-PleU 
Girazentraie 

Lloyds Bank Intwnational 

Limited 

UCB International 


Sparbanfcemas Bank 

Svenaka Handetabanken 

Swiss Bank Corporation inteniatlonal 
limited 

Irtnkaus & Burtchardt 
Union Bank of Fateid Ltd. 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) 
Limited 

Verelnsr und Westbank 
J.Vbntobel&Co. 

M.M. Warburg-Biinclcmann, Wtrtz A Co. 

Wbstfalenbank 

Akuengesellschaft 

WestLB Asia 

Limited 

Dean Witter Reynolds Overseas Ltd 

Wood Gundy Limited 

Yemaklii international (Europe) ' 

Limited 

Zentraleperfcasae und KommerWalbafik Wien 
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39 • 15* MorseS SO 
3M 24*MorN^ IN 
90* 56* Mntrolc l.» 
53* 30* MIFimI 2 M 
9* 516 Munfrtf .IDe 

6 4 Mnfd of JO 

1946 U* MvnWB 
32* 14* MurphC IN 
64 24 MurpO J5 

11* 10 Mu tom 1.E 
Id* 11 MVOrsL JO 


Xd 4 
5J B 
X511 
X910 
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7J 

83 6 
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1415 
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220 31V. 
870 45 
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52 TO* 
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31 
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41 
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5016 
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13 
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uz 

-1ST 

1-85 

pfXSO 

2 

J32 

SO 

M 

1JD 

1 

2J0 

1JSI 

X9Q 


U6 

SJd 

.14T 

lJ5a 

1J4 

2 

1JD 


1516 NCH J2 

12HNCNB JO 
45* NCR 2J0 

22* NED 
2714 NL UIO 
20V> NLT 
2* NVF 
25* No&SCD 
28 Nb&cB 
41 Noleo 
1516 Napoo 
15* NoeiFd 
13 Norco 
17* Nashua 

19 NalCan 

22 NCltOtflt 

1216 Nat€du 
WftNOtfG 

19* NatGira. 1JB 

1* NtHom 
OHNMOCr 
15* NMOEn 
10 NNUltoS 
21 NPnfl 
179k NS«ml 

13 NStand 

23 NatlSfl 
4 NotTra 

20 Nafom 
32* Natm P« 4 
IBta NavPw X44 
1016 NevP pfl JO 
12 NovP of 1-95 
18* N Ena El 2M 
13* Nvseo a 
13* NYS pf X12 
10* N0W0II .90 
25 NwhOl 72 
43V. Newnrt IMa 
14* Nwpork .13 
10* NIOMP 1-64 
19* NFoMpf 140 
20* NkiMpf 3-60 
22* NIoMPf XtO 
31*NIOMPf X25 
17* Nkiosn X80O 
31* NICOR 2J4 
33 NICO pfl .90 

14 NoblA S .12 
39 NorfWn 2-60 
1216 Nortin 

23* Norris 1 JO 
516 Morfeok JOB 
36* NACoal .72 
32* NoAPhX LTD 
7* NoostUf 1.11 
9* HColSL .171 
10 NlndPS 1_50 
20 No5tPw X56 
ZMNSPw pflXA 
28 NSPW pfXlO 


37* 


23 
19 Vi 
11 * 
42 
18* 


8214 

38* 

39* 

123 

21* 

18* 

19* 

89* 


39*6 

13* 

34* 

34* 

57 

62 

14* 

90* 

17 

w , 
1416 

8 

27 

24* 

27* 

44* 

13* 

916 

21 

22 * 

42* 

2d* 

34* 

32* 

33 

** , 
21* 


5B*NSPw pfXSO 

47 NSPw pf 7 
25* NorTtl a 1 

5 NNWJf e 
33 Nortrp 1J0 
22* NwstAIr JO 
23VkNwT6cp 1J4 
15* NwSfC si JO 
17 NwEn p#X13 
31 Nmtlikd 2J0 
17*NwfP pfXSO 
15* NwtP PfX3d 

8* NSMU 1 JO 
38* Norton I JO 
14* NorSIvn U08 
28* Novo n 
49 Nucor Jfl 

imottrn 8 J4 
21*OcdPst XS0 
77* OcdP pojo- 
16*OcdP PfXSO 
13* OcdP pfXl2 
14* OcdP PfZJQ 
84* OcdP pfl4J2 
22* ODECO XBO 
26*O0d«a 1J0 

11 OtiloEd 1J6 
25* Oh Ed pf4J0 
26 Oh Ed PT4J4 
44 Oh Ed pf7J6 

48 Oh Ed pfX20 
11* Oh Ed PfUD 
70 OhE Pfl 076 
U*OhP pfG2J7 
44* OhP. PfD7J74 
UHOKIaCE L48 

6 OfclaG PfJO 

17*0 tin 1J0 

IdHOmric 
17* Oneida 
37* ONEOK 
11 OranRk 

5 Oranae 
T2* OrtonC J8 
moutuM jo 
25* Outlet JO 
9* OvrhDr 1 
12V6 OvTTr 8 JO 
15* OvStlp ■ -SO 
23* OwenC 1J0 
22* Owen MT 1J4 
67* Own II pfX75 
11* Oxfrdin J4 


15 

15 

27* 

10* 

12* 


4J 7 147 Td* 15*- 
SL9 6 dS 13* 13M 
4J 5 4d3 4M6 47H 
•J 4 41 23 22* 

2J111256 36* 35*6 
dJ 4 4B4 22* IT* 
5J B S8d 2* 2* 

7.1- 7 191 2d* 25* 
IX 1100 2B 28 
4.S 12 276 44* 43 
1J10 21 17* 17* 
44 7 4 Id* 14* 

4J147 4 15 M* 

BJ 4 4B 17*417* 
XI 5 11 » 19* 

9 J 6 432 23* 22ft 
9 S 7 .14 13* 13* 

11. 4 11 2d* 2d 

7 J 7 98 21 20* 

24 2* 2* 

4-5 7 170 10* 10* 
XO IS 2235 18* II 

47 52 IT* 11* 
XI 5 dB 27* 26* 

8 1244 20* IB* 
BJ 10 U 14* 14* 
Xfl 10 42 21* 23* 

5 7 4* 4 

5J 61773 23* 9* 
IX 23 33* 33* 
IX 9 42 19* 18* 
IX Z150 17 11 

IX 5 13 13 

12. 6 39 22* 22* 

IX 5 192 14* 14 
IX 2 13* 13* 
XI 5 12 Wtt 14* 

24 11 64 27* 25* 

X212 437 51* 50 
Jll 198 17* 17 
IX 5 322 11* 10* 
IX zl30 21* 71 
IX Z30 22 22 

IX Z1400 24* Jfl* 
17. ZS80Q 31* 71* 
IX Td 18* 18 
X7 6 83 32* 32* 

X9 2 32 432 
J 13 360 17* 14* 
X0 5 TK 43* 42* 

27 13* 12* 
4J12 102 38* 38U 
3 3 295 916 B* 

2J34 44 29* 27* 

4L4 4 39 39* 38* 
1X6 259 816 8 

25 10 IQ 

IX 42125 10* IM 
11. 4*03 22* 22* 
IX zlOO 25* 25* 
IX Z20 21* 28* 
IX 1350 60 59 

IX 140 47 47 

348 39 37* 

53 5* 5* 

X0 B 130 36* 35* 
2829 531 29 28* 

Xd d 111 24* 24 
dJ 5 221 II* 17* 
TL 55 18* 18 
SJ 7 747 19* 48* 
IX 4 17* 17* 
IX 2 Id* Id* 
tX 8 Id 9* 9* 

4J- 9 92 4T 40 
7 A d 313 14* 14* 
19 460 J3* 33 
510 125 53* 53* 


17*+ * 
3016 + * 
64*+2 
35*+1* 
B*+ * 
5*+ * 
15 

15 — * 
29* + 1 
1&V2+ * 
12*+ * 

14 

13*+ * 
47* 

22*— * 
36*+ * 
21*+ * 
2*+ * 


28 — * 
4416+1* 
17*— * 
14* 

15 + * 
IT*— * 
If* 

23 -* 
13*+ * 
24*+ * 
20*+ * 
2*+ * 
10* + * 
10*+ * 
11*+ * 
27* + T* 
19 —1 
14* 

23* 

4M+ * 
33 + * 
87*+ * 
19*+ * 
11 

13 + * 
ZZ*— * 

14 — * 
13* 

1446+ * 
37*+ 1* 


J4 

X2B 

1J8 

.15# 


514 722 
IX 31744 
X4 2 
IX 4 
IX 302 
IX 4 
H. 56 
3J 8 494 
XI ft 41 
IX 7 598 
IX Z360 
17. ^00 

H, ZlOO 
17. z35D 
TX 6 
IX ZlO 
IX 21 
17. Zl20 
11 7 64 
IX Z20O 
X911 529 
45 4 42 
15 6 85 
7 J 7 43 

IX 6 93 
108 SS 
U10 314 
5L5 5 174 
XT 41 
9517 49 
14 7 114 
25 5 149 
4511 171 
X6 5 418 
5J T 
U d 130 
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24* 23* 
78 Cf7tf* 
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2d 24* 
26* 26* 
11 * 11 * 
27* 27 
2d das* 
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11* 11* 
70* 70* 
M* 14 
47 47 

12* 12* 
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29* 20 

18 17 
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30 . 29* 
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15* 14* 
14* 13* 
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17* 17 

25 24Vk 
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18* Id* 
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22 
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31*— * 
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32*+ * 
32"—1 

17 — * 
43*+l* 
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9*+ * 
29 +96 
36*+ * 
8* 

10 — * 
ID* 
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25*+ * 
28*+ 1* 
99 + * 

47 
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5*+ * 
3814+ * 
20* + * 
24*+ U 
16*+ * 
18*+ * 
49 
17* 
ld*+ * 
9*+ * 
41 +1 
14* 

33* 
5S*+1* 

27* +1* 
24*+ * 
78 + * 
Id*— * 
13*+ * 
14*+ * 
17* 
25*+ * 
2B*+ * 
11*— * 
2714+1* 
25*— * 
45*—1* 

48 —1* 
11*+ * 
70*+ * 
14*—* 
47 + * 
12* 

6*+ * 
2D*' 

18 +1* 
18*+ * 
29*+1* 
13*+ * 

7*+ * 
15 + U 
14*+1* 
29* 
10*+ * 
73*— * 
17 + * 
24*+ * 
27* 

82 —* 
IBM+2* 


23* 

12* 


19* 

m 

33* 

41* 

84 

9* 


35* 
36 
89 
100 
61 


.12 

U5e 


17 PHH S 
7* PNBMf 1 J2e 
58* 32* PPG 2-36 
42* 17* PSA JOe 
ID* 9 PocAS lJ4a 
24* 19* PacGE X72 
28* 19* PocLtS 2J4 
34 22 PacUn si JO 

22* 16* PacPw 2J4 
27* 2MPOCP PfX7S 
34* 18 PocSd JO 
17* l1*PocTT TJD 
dd 46 FocTT pf 4 
12* Pakiew ju 
17* PalmBc 1J0 
14 12* PanAB nJ4 

4 2* PanAm 

52* WMPonhEC 2 
27 14H POPCft IJtt 

51* 25* Partfyn 
25* 13* Poroas 1J4 
36* 1696 PrkDrl 1.14 
25* 17* ParHan x94 
24* 14* ParfcPen J2 
54* 28 Parscn % 1 
27* 11 PatPtrl 
18* 11* PaybN x38 
17 Pay Cah n.15 
5* Peobd n .14 
22 Peovy nl.14 
T596 Peneo 
23* PenCcn 
51* P#nCn prXZ7 
4* PennCp .14 
34* 20 Penney 1J4 
18* 14* Pa PL 224 
28 PaPL pfXJO 
28V* Pa PL ptXSD 
74 PaPL Pf 11 
92 PaPL Pf 13 
50 PoPL pf 6 
45* 52MPOPL PfX70 
36 25* Penwlt 220 

30* 16 Penw PflJD 
42* 3516 Pennzal 230 
19* 14* PeaoOr J2 
62* 36* Reopen 3J8b 
37* 24 PepsiCo Md 
36* 21* Perk El J4 
25 11* Prmlan lJ3e 

3d* 23* Petrie LflOa 
2d 14* Petrln i 42 
57* 29* P#tRs 355# 
54* 40 Pfizer 1J0 
48* 31* PhelpO 1JO 
27 22* Ptiftira a 54 

14* IT* Phi to El 2 
44* 53 Phi IE pfXZS 
57* 45* PtillE PI7J5 
70 56* Phi IE pffJO 

58 47 PM1E PT7J0 

io* b phnstio tjo 
54 39* PMlMr 7 

15* 5* Phlllnd M 

T8* 10* Ph/Jin pf 1 
67* IflVi Phi I Pet 220 
17* ID* PhllVH JO 
22* 13 PMAvt J4& 
24 17* PtoHC Ud 

4* 2* Pier T 

45* 34* PlUOry 224 
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39* 18* PtonrEI JOm 
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39* 24HPJMB PT2.12 
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26* 12* Ptontrn .14 
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- 36* 17* Pneumo 
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28* 16* PooTai 
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16* 13* PSvNH 1H 
20* 14MPSNH PT27S 
20* 17 PSNH pXII 
30 25V. PSNH P«X25 

26* 22 PSNH M75 
24* 17 PfvNM 2J8 
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12 9* P5EG PfMO 
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104 94*PSe pfl 225 
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4 * 3 Pueblo .12 
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37* 25* QuafcO 1 JD 
96* 81* QuaO pfVJd 
23* Tl*QuaOO JO 
29* 13* Quarw * 

10* 7 QuMtor 

TOW 5* RBInd 20 
33 17* RCA ' 1JO 

39* 3IU RCApf 3JQ 
73* 46* RCA Pf 4 
25* 17 RCA pf X12 
28* 22* RCA pf 165 
18 fix RLC J4 
TO*. 4* RTE SO 
14* 9V. RatsPur J2 

11 * 5U H omed J2e 
TTVft is Rarapc L8De 
31* T2 Roy OT JO 
36 19 Raymdl 1 

55* 34 Aoyth s 1 JO 
59* 24* Reader .14 

54 24* RdBof pfLU 

9* 7 AH Ref L04e 

21 6* RecnEq 

14* 7* R«amn JO 

10* d* RitCt JO 
43* 29* PeevtB 2J2 
Td 11* RckhCh A0 
100* ddURelGp 3 
20* T5*RetG pf ZJ0 
II* 5* ROfkAir .10 
35* 20 RnCp JO 
30 16* RtPFftS 1 JO 

41* 26W ReeNY 1JD 
32* 20*ReeSt1 2 
45* 28* RepTex MO 
331^ 23 Radix pH.12 
19* 9* RlbCOf J2 

77 * 1816 RevCO 1 Jd 
25* 13* Revere JOe 
S 116 32* Revlon 1J4 
I ft* Tib- Raxtrnn jo 
2016 u* Rexrtrd 1J8 
53 Wfc Rovnin 2J0 
40 37 RevMtf 140 

44 41* RevM fXTJJ 

29* 13* RkhCe Ufl 

34* 37%4 RchVck Ml 
25* 19feRltp«lT 1J0 
dl 33* RiOGran L20 
44* ITHRkOr pf JO 
3616 24* RltoA X Mb 
2916 14* Rotator M0 
28* 17* Rotrrxn flJO 
14* 8* R«rrt AO 

I4U Tl* RochG MD 
24* 18* RoctlTl 1J4 
45* 22* Roclcwf Md 
71* 4S*RflHmH SJO 
15* 8* Roftrin 

31* 22* Rohr Pf 113 


10 159 18* II 1816+ * 
IX 7 72 S* 8* 816 

XI 4 450 42 41 41 + 16 

12 224 18* 18* 18*+ * 

IX 9 9* 9* 9* 

IX 4 471 22* 2216 22* 

IX 5 <5 27* 27* 27*+ * 

XI 13 154 24 , 21* 23*+ * 
IX 4 494 17* 17 1714 

IX 13 23* 23* 23*+ 16 
2.010 44 20* 19* 2016+1* 
X710 726 1614 Id* 16* 

IX Z130 46* 44* 44*—* 
XO 13 123 15 14* T4*+ 14 

4J 6 14 24* 24* 24*+ to 
4L3 20 12* 12* 12*+ M 

1320 3 2* 3 + * 

dJ 5 7D2 31* 38* 31*+ V. 
4J 4 27 20* 2016 20*+ H 
- 38 413 37 35* 36*+2* 

14 5 35 14* 14* 14*+ * 

J B17S1 19* 18* I9V4+ * 
5J 7 93 T9* 1M 19* + * 

14 8 25 15* 1516 15*+ * ij 

X312 47 38 29* 30 +1 

25 440 15* 13* 14*+!* 

15 8 B5 13* 13 13*+ * 

J15 129 19 IS* 18* 

25 205 5* 5* 5* 

XI 5 51 22* 22* 22*+ * 

12 378 18* II 18*+ * 

8 890 35* 34* 34*— * 
U 47 44 45 44 + * 

13 d 307 5 4* 4*+ * 

X9 71720 31* 30* 31 

IX 5 228 15* 15* 15* 

IX zM 28 21 28 

TX ZlSO 29 29 29 

IX Z450 74* 74* 74* 

IX z20 M* 94* 94* 

IX zlOO 58 50 50 

IX Z200 54 54 54 —1 

7J 8 41 28* 27* 28*+ * 

9J 9 17* 17* 17* 

52 7 923 38* 37* 37*— * 

22 6 6 14* 14* 14* 

83 7 12037* 37 37*+ * 

A510 897 33* 33 32*— * 

1.913 825- 23*. 23 23*+ * 

M 333 T2* 12 12*+ * 

6J 8 38 27* 27* 27*+ * 

22 9 289 15* IS 1516— * 

IX 40 31* 30* 31*+ * 
3L712 915 43* 42* 43*+ * 
X810 707 33* 32* 33 + to 
32 4 9*7 25* 25 25 

IX 6 292 12* 12* 12*+ to 
17. 120 53 53 53 —T 

17. Z260 47 47 47 —1 

17. Z10O 58* 571ft 57* 

.IX Zl70 4846 47to 47to+ to 
TX 4 09 9 Ito 9 + * 

4J 9 T37S 41* 47 * 47*+ * 

8J ■ 735 13* 12* 12*+1 

dJ 10 15* 14* 15*+1 

5-9 51149 37* 36* 17* + * 

64 5 VI UV 13* 13* 

L0 5 499 25* 24* 25 
IX 6 7 17*<n7to 17*+ * 

3 43 3 2* 2* 

XI 4 3X7 J7Y* 36 34*— Mi 

U f UP 25* 24* 24*+ * 
1214 73 25to 24* 25 

44 6 T09 25 24* 25 + * 

13 T 25* 25* 25*+ U 
S3 78 692 23* 22* 22*— * 

443 5* 5* 5*+ * 

1.1 7 170 14 13* 14 + * 

M 4 19 S* 8* 8* 

U11 24 54 54* 54 +3 

X0 I 134 71* 2T Z1U+1* 

X! 11 775 24* 34 24*— * 

4J10 847 24 22* 23 + * 

Mil 102 13* 12* 13* + * 

4471 « 2 18 18 + * 

X7 6 25 1216 11* 12 + * 

IX d 197 Ntodll THd 

IX xlO 83* KH6 83* 

42 10 157 30 29 29—16 

TX 7 123 U* 13* 13* 

1111 151 18* 17* 18*+116 
XO 3 9 W* 10* 10* 

IB 3496 22* 21 21* 

A 8 28 11*' 11* 11*+ * 

S3 • 610 7316 72 73*+1* 

.XIU 25 9Vi 9* 9*— to 

AS 10 2 29 29 29 + * 

IX 4 U7 13* 12* 13*-K Vft 
IX 5 14 14 14 + Ur 

TX 7 355 20* 19* 20*+ * 

IX d 112 14* 14* V4*+ to 
TX -*l 90 17 * 17 17*+ * 

IX 1 T7to 17* 17* 

17. 7 25* 2516 25U. 

17. 4 22* 22* 22* 

IX 4 94 22* 27* 22* 

14. 5 373 17* Id* 17 + to 

IX 2 9*. 9* 9*+ * 

IX 1 13* ' 13* 13*— V. 

IX 2 15 15 T5 

U. ztoO 94 *93* 9316—1* 

IX ZlOO 50 50 50 

IX Z200 42 42 dZ 

269 2* 2* 2*+ * 

XI 7 2 3* 1* 3* 

IX 5 129 12* 12* T»+ * 

BJ 8 3d 18* 18* 18*+ * 

Af 8 547 17* 14* 1d*+ to 
2J12 45 42* a <2*+lto 

£5 7 438 3316 32* 33 + to 
IX zlOO 81* 81* 81* 

4J12 170 IIWi 12* 12*— * 

V 329 35 22* 2J*+lto 

9 Ito 8 8to + to 


A727 33 4* 

9 A 13017 1916 
IX zTO 3M 


d 6 + to 
ur* me— * 

33 33*+1* 

U 81 42 fllto 41*+ * 

IX Til 17* 1716 17*— to 

Id. 53 -22* 22* 22to— * 
XS I 38 to m 9*+ * 

53 9 41 7* 716-716 

Xd 7 413 10* 10* 10*+ to 

XI 7 864 5* 5* 5* 

7J17 21 23* m 23*+ Ik 

A5 9 12 1316 T3 1316+ to 

XO 9 139 24 19*20+-* 

X3102073 38 37 . 37 + * 

J 71100 28* 27* 27*-* 
BJ 270 27* 26 26 — I 

IX 7 4 7 7 7 

ISA 7V, 7 7*+ 16 

2J101156 TO* V* T0to+ Ok 

9.T 4 M dto d* 

US I O 41* G + * 

14 5 5 13* 13* 13* 


Xd A 

828 

84 

84 

84 * 

IX 

3 

Id* 

Iflto 

7416+ to 

U 

224 

Sto 

5* 

5W+ * 

2J 5 

8 

zito 

Tff* 

21tt+ * 

AS 7 

2 

26* 

25* 

36* 

17 5 

92 

33 

32* 

22*+ * 

L4 4 1784 

23* 

231% 

21*+ * 

15 7 

174 

40* 

39* 

89* 

Xfl 

2 

291% 

29* 

29*— * 

Z8 6 

ITS 

llto 

10* 

iito+ * 

25 10 

93 

23* 

22* 

2JW+1* 

TJ 4 

8 

u* 

14* 

14*+ to - 

Xfl 7 

727 

34* 

33* 

34*+ * 

A5 6 

52 

n* 

!3to 

llto 

7.1 1 

48 

15* 

14* 

15*+ * 

SJ 7 

69S 

47 

45* 

46*- * 

XI 4 

130 

37* 

27* 

27*— to 

OS 

1 

43* 

43* 

43* 

74 12 

AO 

77* 

17 

171%+ * 

62 7 

198 

23* 

22* 

2341+116 

8.9 5 

4 

3D* 

20* 

20 to— * 

XI 5 

i 76 

38* 

3d* 

38*+T* 

U 

242 

24 

22* 

2*+ * . 

1A 10 

238 

27* 

2Ato 

27*+1* 

43 8 

13 

39+ 

28 

20V. + * 

SJ 4 

118 

241b 

231% 

34fa+1* 

XI I 

518 

9* 

9* 

9*+ 1% 

IX 5 

41 

12(3 

12* 

12* 

74 8 

558 U2S* 

24* 

24* + 16 

57 71416 

27* 

ad* 

Z7Vb+ * 

XI 8 

27 

54* 

54to 

sn+lh 

81 

flf 

10* 

10* 

19*+ * 

IX 

' 8 

34 

23* 

23*+ * 




■. *. ■ 


_■ - 



Growth in 

Pipefinesrt^r#ig/Marketi^^ 



MAPCO. 

1800 S. Baltimore Avs. 

Tblsa, OK 74119 
Ph. (918)5844471 
Symbol MDA/bn’SE/MWSEASE 


arm 

n Month stock six , Ocse Prav 

Htoh Law Dfv. in S YWL P/E 100x High Low OuoL' 


22* 14 Rodins iJd 
50* 25Vz RolmCp 
3 T* Roman 
15* 10* Rooer JO 
24* 16 Rarer J2 
23. 13 Rowan Jfl 
57 39* Rowan pfLU 

14* IT* RC COS I Jfl 
49* 27 RovID Hie 
39* 72* Rut&rwi LOB 
14* 1216 RusTaa 1 
28* 15* RyanH 1 JO 
40* 25to RvdtrS 1 Mb 


Xfl 10 40 16* Td 1dto+ to 

22 423 31* 299k 30 V. + * 
8 2* 2* 2to 

69 7 1 13 13 13 

A910 111 19* IB* 18to+ to 

A 81042 14* 1416 14*— M 

Xd 10 4316 43 4316+ to 

BJ 9 43 T2* 12* 12* + to 

11. 4 1020 28* 28* 28*— * 

Xfl 14 8 31* 3116 31*+ * 

7J 5 15 1316 13 13U+ to 

BJ 9 474 15* dl5* 1516— * 

JJ 9 2*8 34* 33* 34*+Tto 


1J 9 461 72* llto 1198+1* 
BJ 4 154 24 23* 24 +1 

Xd 4 20 1916 1916 1916+ to 

X9 5 68 25 23* 25 +1* 

J20 200 40 39* 39*+ * 

X214 270 15 13* 14*+1to 

45 120 8* 7* 814+ 1* 

33 1* 1* 1*+ to 

IX 4 471 25* 25 25*— to 

Xfl 7 39 1716 14* 17*+ * 

IX S 3 10 9* 10 + to 

ia no m m * 

69 i 94 31* 3016 30* + * 
1410 238 9 8* 8to+ 16 

490 3* 3 3*+ * 

IX 7 T48 IT* 11* 11*— * 
£J 174 9to 8* 916+ to 

1X23 2 18* lf* 18* + * 
1J13 113 37* 34* 3d*— * 
11. 8 39 Id 15* 16 + * 
4J d 718 21* 20* 20*+ * 
X2 72282 23* 22 2214—* 

63 7 10 17* 17to 17to+ * 
IS 7 32 6 Sto 5to— Vi 

1J d 53 I* Ito 816 

IX 5 28 TO* 10* 10*- to 
XI 394 9* 8*- S*+ * 

U I 39 4* ■ 4* 4M+ to 

SJ 7 748 29 2816 21*— 16 

TB 473 14 13* 14 + to 

1J13 3445 54* 52* 53*-2* 
A32 592 28* 27* 28M+1* 
Xfl 1 35 24* 24* 24*+ * 

4 14 4* 4* 4*+ * 

X9 7 11 24* 25* 2416+ to 

dJ 6 582 14 15* 15*+ 16 

3J 9 92 19to 18 1916+116 

9.1 7 178 16* Id* 14*+ * 

22 44 11* llto 11*+ 16 

IX 5 9* 8* 9*+ * 

17. 23 1216 Tl* 1216+ * 

2J 5 232 18* 18 18 — * 

SJ 6 13V 27* 2716 Z7to+ * 
2J 5 106 49 4816 48* 

& 45 11* llto 11*+ to 
Xfl ID 20 25* 25 25* + * 

4J 9 38 30* 30 30*+ * 

1J24 470 30* 30 30*+ * 

SJ 71959 Id* 16 Id — * 
XI 5 97 3d* 35* 3d*+ * 
L1121392 27 25to 25*+* 
4J17 334 15* 14* 14*— * 
ZS 7 70 19* 19 1916+ 16 

4J 4 3d 23* 23* 23*+ * 
A 6 3 37* 34* 37*+ * 

X9 4 14 7 d* d*. 

A4 8 ill 40 39* 39*—* 

IX fl 11 24* 24 24*+ to 

4J 5 102 9* 9to 916 

92 1 14*r 14* 14*—* 

11. 5 13* 12* 13*+1 

A5 d 40 17* 17* 17*+ to 
IX 8 18 n 10* Iff*— to 
XI 9 339 24* 23* 2416+ * 
if I 5 34* 34* 34*+ * 
3J34 38 12 llto 12 + * 
5-9 TV 117 9* 916 9*+ to 

J 4 540 Td 15* 15to+ * 
IX 17 22* '22* 22* 

X722 124 13* 12* 13 + to 
7 J 4 14 13* 12* 12* 

L9 9 386 42* 41* 41*— * 
Xfl 181238 69* 48* 49 + to 
44 i 2D 24* 2d 2dto+ to 
A410 TOO 19* 18* T9 — to 
J12 5035 17to Id* 16*+ to 
TX d 5 26* 26* 24to+ * 
TX 33 19* T9to 19*+ to 
IX 1 Id* Id* 14* 

30 3 2* 2*+ * 

IX 6 as 14* 13to 13to 
IX 5 7 16* Td Id — to 

M 6 31 35- 34 -25 +2 

SJ 5 73 18* T7* 17to+ * 
TA 3 Id fto did 0* 

IX 7x530 2d* 2d* UV»— * 
U. 51297 11* 11* n* 

TL 5 5 18 17* 17*— to 

Xfl a 153 34* 3216 32*— * 
IX 5 123 40* 3916 40*+l* 

7J 5 345 37* 3d 37*+ to 
5J7B082 8116 82 + * 

IX 13 20* 20* 20*+ to 
55 6 11 24 23* 23*— * 

XS 8 445 29 28* 28* 

.1331332 34* 3d 34 — to 
1J32 157 3to 3* 3to+ 16 
U 7 642 33* 31 to 33 +2 
4J 7 1 24* 24* 24*+ * 

5-7 d 13 14 Tito 14 + * 

7.1 10 30* 30 30*+2to 

X7 7 179 id* 16 14*+ * 

1A11 149 8* 8 016+ to 

IX 6 122 llto Iff* 11 
11 7 24 14 15 14 +1* 

tl 87 20* 20to 30*+ * 
Xl?4 30 35* 35* 35* 

X8 5 484 33* 32* 33 + * 
6416 3 2116 21 21to+ Ml 

43 7 T99 27 26* 2dto+ to 

Al 11 « 29* 28* 29 
Lf 12 43 TO* Iff* 10*+ * 
XO 31441 Id* 15* 14 —to 
Uf IS 2d* 25* 24 + * 
2J9352J 22* 23+*. 

dJ 52875 39* 38* 39 — to 
SJ 81744 52* 51* 5T*+ to 
dJ 534*9 39* 3fto 3116— to 
SJ Z&0ud7 67 47 + to 

7J *5 20 9* 9* «*+ to 

XI 6 44 14* 13* UV+UA 
AS 9 95 17 14* 14*+ to 

X7 7 9 24 23to 24 + to 

TA 7 fto Bto Ito— to 
dfl A 98 21* 2D* 20*— to 
U 7 IS 3* 3* 3*+ * 

Xfl d l 11* Tito Tito 
9 A 7 21 7* 7* 7* 

A910 476 20* 19* 20*+ * 

AA 22 45 13* 13* 13to+ * 

9-3 148 13 12* W- 

7J 8 14 24* 24* 26*— to 

XA 8 19 27Vt Z7Vk 27*+ * 

II. Z300 8* Sto |*+ to 

SJ 6 744 32 31* 32 + * 

17 A 9 17* 17* 17* 

4J 4 14 19* T9to lfto+ to 

184968 35* 34* 34* to 
Xfl 14 313 37* 2416 27*+1* 

4J TO 27 26 25* 2SW+1I6 

*3 6 *4 9 8* •*+ * 

SSS n 27y* 24* 2716+ * 
X814 144 11* 11* 11*+ * 
os 6 U 18* 18 18* 

A9 T6 127 10to 10 TO*— * 

4J 4 542 31* 30* 30*+ to 

H S 2 ® S. » 2>*+ to 

XO 7 321 34* 34 35*+316 

Al 138 HF* 9* 9* 

9 21 5* 5* 516— U 

X711 300 llto 17 Tl +1W 
-510 2904 33* 30* 30*+* 

3Jfl 7 Id* 14 14*+ * 

39 316 316 3* 

W 4 I IT* 11 1116+ * 

Xfl 7 94 14* 15* 756+ * 

X0 9 447 5416 52 52*+1* 

* T.l 12 23 3S1k 34* 34*+ to 
— T—T—T — 

22* ldtoTECO 1J2 8J 4 34 20 19* 19*— 16 

fllto 17 TRE 1 4J 7 276 21 to 20 20*+1* 

4Sto 41 TRW X40 f7 8 186 51to 50* 51 + * 

143 106 TRW PfAflO X9 3 1T2 112 112 +1to 

12TU 90 • TRW PTAS0 ' A7 5 94* 94* 94*+1* 

3J10 28 27* 27 27to+ * 

15 4to 3* 4*+ Idr 

IX 4 446 d* 4* 

18 3757 30V% 20* 29to—* 

10 34 lOto ID* 10* 

Ufl Si 14* Id* 14 to— to 
2J11 344 49 47* 49 +7* 

179 4* 4 fl*+ *> 

7 770 134* 182*. 131 
7 350 Sto 5* 5to+ to 
XI S 924 32* 3T* 3Z + to 
IX I 72 72 72 + to 

18 254 32* 31* JT*+ * 

2J 3 449 IS* UW 15 + * . 
7.9 20 27* 2416 2716+116 

14 423« a* am am+ * 

2fl 9 142 38 37* 37*+ to 

8J 5 1T7 44* 44 44* + to 

X? 4 440 3Zto 31* 3Zto+l 
2J 8 41 30* 2916 30to+lto 
X413x823 85 83 83*+* 

J42 W Z3H 22* 23 
IX 5 2 17* 17* 1716+ * 

J14 90519 32 20* 21to+lto 

3 13 14 29* 29to 2916+ * 

9 J 6 487 19* 19* 19* 

64 3* 316 316+ to 

4JT0 164 2d* 24* 2t*+ to 
7 J 5 28 28 ' 28 — to 

32 T 2to 216 916— to 

11 92 20* 19* 29* 

AO 10 88 7* 77* 27*+ * 
1513 90 SS* 54* 55 + * 

A5 7 29 13* 13* U*+lto 

4 48 IT* llto 11*+ * 

U 7 129 M* Tl* 11*+ to 
BJO 5 2 15 15 T5 

U10 74 35* 34* tttt+lto 
Xfl 4 421 14* 13* !4*+ * 

XO 13 974 47to 44* 47*+ * 

JJ 530 a* 47* 4Vto+ * 

80 76 56* 56* 56K+ * 

X7T1 133 44* 44 44*+ * 

5J 8 43 59 dStto 3tto— to 
XI fl 55 25* 25* 25*+ * 

A3 7 81 13 12to 12*+ * 

U. * n Id 15* 15*+ to 
IX Tl 15* 15 15* + * 

IX 3 13* 13* llto— to 
73 7 74 23* 23* 2M+ * 

35 9 IV 10* 10* TO* 

84 7* 7* 7*— * 

811 17* 14V. 1**+ * 


2016 10 SGA .15# 
3T*_ 22 5CM 2 
30* 17* 5FN Ufl 
39* 2216 SPSTec J2b 
73 JmSablne Jfl 
25 mdSfadfis sJ2 
IS* AV. BfadSc 
4* 1* SfgdS wf 

27* 25 Safewv ' 2JO 
23* 716 SdpaCP Jfl 

11 9 SUoLP Ufl 

.9* 8 SPaol 1J0 

42* 29* 31 ReOP XT2 

9* msafont JOf 
7* 3* Sambo* 

13* IWkSDleGa 1J8 
T9* 8*SJuanB Jle 
2116 I7to 5 JikpiR L91I 
4916 3516 Sander* Jfl 
22* l4*SfAnlfRf 1J8 
3616 imSFtflftd' 8 1 
31* 20 S Feint 8 JD 
27 17 SatWel 1.12 

1016 5* Soul RE JOe 

17* 7* SOVAStp .10# 

12* MSavElP UB 
ldto 7 Savin Jfl 
9* -4 Saxon .lie 
42to 27*SdirPlo 1J8 
17 716 Schllti 

87* 49* S chi mb *J0 
34* 21 SdAfl .10 
29* 1914 Sew Jfl 
7* 4* ScoTLod 

30* 21* ScotPet 100 
28* 15 SoettP 1 
-26* Id* SeottVA J8 
21* 15* Scovlll 152 
15* lmscuddvr 
10* 8* SeoCf pfL46 
-14* lltoSeaQ PfXlO 
27* 15* SeoCorrt A2 
33* 22* Seafif 1-44 
6516 4516 Seaonn lja 
25* lOtoSaant n 
39 24 SeoJAtr JO 

3716 20 Seal Per Mfl 
35* 19* SearfeG 32 
20* 14* Sean 1 Jfl 
43* 28 SecPoc 2J0 
4816 21 to Sedas J9 
15* 7*SalgLt JOa 
24* 10* SvceCp *M 
3916 20* Sbafclee 1 
AQ 3d SbOMU .15 

12 4* Shawl n JO 
65* 3816 StielFO LB0 
49* 23 SheilT 3J8e 
11* MSMGto AO 

■ 17* lOtoShelO pfl Ji 
15* 9*ShelG. Pfl JO 
23* Id* Shrwln v JO 
1316 10*SlerPoc IJd 
3616 23 Slonal S Jfl 
45 . 3414 Stood# 2 

19* 1016 SJmPre Jd 
11* 7to SlmpPt Jd * 
24* 9* Sinner .10# 
2716 22 SIngr PfXSO 
19* Iff* Skyline Ji 
18* 12*5mJtt>A 1 
.7016 39* Smith In JO 
88* 40*S«lifkht X32 
39* 24 Smocfcr L20 
30* 18 SnapOn Jfl 
24* 13* SonvCp .13# 
33* 24 SooUn X75# 
24* 18* Source 2J0 
19* 1A SrtsCP PfXlO 
5 2* SoAUFn 

15* 12* SCrEG TJ2 
24* 15*5aJerfn 2 
48* MtoSoodw m JO 
23* TA* SoetBfC 1 
9* 4 SoetPS 1.141 

2816 22* SCaied 1X4 

12* Id* Soatnco 1J2 
20 TSMSalaGE 1JB 
3716 27 SoNRa ffl.10 
42* 31 SNETtf 4J8 
55 33* SouPoc 2J0 

95* 73* SouRy 434 
24* 19* SoRy pf2J0 
32* 22* SoUitCo M0 
31* TV Samati L8 Ob 
41 21 So Roy Jfl 

5* 2* Sovnsrfc J5e 

40* 25* SwtAfr sJ2 
2Nk 19* Swam 3lJd 
18* TOtoStoHBJc JO • 
38* 23 *SwP 1B Pf2.ll 
28* 14* SertFor# JO 
W* 8 SwKto 1.14 
12Kz 10* SwtRS 1J8 
22* Tl Sparta JO 
57* litoSpecrPh 
35* 15*8perKuf 1 
65* 30 Snerry 1J2 
26* 15to$p«taff9 IJd 
37* 24 *Som»T> 1 JO 
37* 34* 5a ulhb L2D 
14* 7* SRrRftv JOe 

32 IS* Staley JO 
34* 23* SIBPnf Jfl 
28* Tl*5tdMo*A J4 
51* 35WStOlia «2J0 
99* 48* fitOlfttf 2J0 
91* 36* SttfOOh 3J0 

64* si* soon ofUS 
Tl* 9 StPocCp JO 
19* 12* 5tOfidex JOb 
2T* 15* SianWV J6 
35* TltoStamif 1 
9* 7*StaMS« 1.14 
27* t7*StovfCh TJ2 
- 5 * 31* Steeso .12b 

14 . V*S9ml il 

12 7* StrlBo 

2d* If .SlerSDs 
2T4 13 Stradnt 
it Ur lltoStevnJ 
31 25to5hwWm TJ8 

32* T9*StakVC UB 

10 ftoStfcVC Of 1 

49* 31 * SfdiiW ftlJOa 
28V. id Stance tJfl 
24* rmstositff U2 
as* T7* SlorTec 
43 tiVStorar' J2 

30* 12* StrfdRIT LM 


12 Month Stock Six CSotc Prav 

Htota Lew Dlv. in 1 YkL P/E 180x High Lew Quot.Ctese 


2i* T3to Towfe n M 
30 15* TovRU a 

33* • TSto Troeor *J2 
27* 18* Trane 1J0 
28* I4*TWCP 
12to 3* TW Wf 
IS* 13 TWC PI 2 
13* TO* TWC pf 1.90 
32 20 TWC PfXM 

2616 1716 Traram MO 
1716 14 Tran Inc X12 
64* 3716 Tran scd MO 
71 43* Tmsc PfX87 

65* 53 TrGP PfdJ5 
11 * 5* TrnsOfi 
!3 7 8 TARTfy 

30* 20* Tranwy L88U 
54 35* Travlrs XB8 

24* 18 * TrlCon XTO# 
24* 18 TrIOrt PfXSO 
4* 2* TrFSoin 

139b 10 Trlalntf 
2flto 12* TrloPc 
28* 7 Trlcnrr 

19lh 8* Trico s 
30* 14* Trlntv 
17* 12* TocsEP 
25* 15to TwinDs 
49 11* TvcoLab 1J0 

I4lb TyferCp J5 
24 TYmtiir 


JO 

1 

Jflr 
.14 
JO 
1J2 
1.10 


57* 

31* 

3d* 

23* 

73* 

10* 


63* 

42to 

11 

9* 

12 

35 

35 

62 

15* 

23* 

56* 

96* 

10 * 

44* 


15* UAL 
2flto UG1 1J8 
14* UG1 pf X75 
9* UMC 1 JO 
**UNCR#1 
69* UNR J3s 
40*UnlNV 4J4# 
44 UCamp 280 
44* UnCarb SJO 
7* UnCovnr JO 
4to UnkmC J9t 
10 UnElec TJ2 
25* UnEl pTASD 
28* UnEt pfflJd 
44* UEI pfL B 
12* UnEl pfX13 
18 Und PTX72 
28* UOlFGal T 
42* UrtPac LAO 
fl* Uniroyl 
25* Uniryl. pf 


XT 6 593 14* 13* T4*+1 

10 129 26* 25* 2dto + 1* 
. 1JT3 4dT 22* 21* 22* + !* 
. X0 4 US 20* 20 . 20*+ * 

8 674 Id* 15* 15*— * 
43. Sto 5* 5* 

IX -f 14* 14* 14*+ * 
77. » IT* IT* 11*+ * 

IX 19 2T* 2D* 71*+ * 
dJ 7 648 22 21* 2TW+ to 

. IX 5 14* .14* 14*+ * 
4J 8 139 40 38* 40 +2* 

BJ 1 45 44* 45 +.fe 

IX zfllO 59to 55* SSW+1* 
13 5* 5* 5*— to 

.. 9 41 9* 9* 9*— * 

- aj 7 4 22* 22* 22*+ to 
X5 5 494 451% 44* 44*+ 1% 
IX 141 19* 19* IV*— to 
1A 5 TB 18 IB —to 
3 39 3* 3* 3*+ * 

4J 4 7 TO 10 10 

XI14 dl 14* .14 14 + * 

XI d 10 7* 7* - 7U+ * 

1J 8 221 11* . 10* 10*+ * 
M d 131 17 Id* ldfe+ to 
IX 7 19 ldto ldto 14*+ * 
iS I 60 20 19* 199b— to 

X2 4 204 J3* .22* 22*+ to 
X9 6 dl 18* If* 18*+ * 
15 434 21* 27* 28*+1* 
O—tl—U — 

11 5dd 19* 19to 19*+ to 

7J 4 34 24* <04 34* 

TA ZlOO 19 19 19 

IX 4 36 » 9* 9*+ * 

fl 101 7* 71% 716+ * 

A7 7 7 7 7 

9 J 4 4 S2to 53 52*+2 

XI 7 19 fllto 481% 

7.1 5 432 48* 47* 

2J 7 21 I* 

X9 4 98 Sto 

IX 4 219 10* 

IX z30 29to 29to 
IX zlOO 2Sto 281% 

17. zjO 48 41 

17. 22 131% 17* 

IX 1 18* 18* 

XI 84318 32* 31 to 
3412 939 48* 47to 
4 287 7* 7* 

Z270 371% 37 


8* 

4* 

10 


4814+ « 
ii%+ to 
4*+ * 
10*+ to 
29to 
2S1% 

48 +1 
12*—1* 
18M— 1% 
31*+ to 
47*+ * 
7*+ to 
37to+ to 


Hero ted 8 pm prices. Tft# foltowlei ere 
M prices. Tie IHT 


17* 91% UnBrnd JO 
14 8* UBrtf pn jo 

56 371% UnEnre L92 

34* 24* UnGrty JO 
71 17 Ullhm 2J4 

20* 23 UKIbi Pf 3J7 
25 22*UrilU pf 4 
39* 28 Unttlnd .99b 
24* 16* Unit Inn J2 
to* 9* UJerBk 1.12o 
6* 3*U1dMM 
.4* 2* UnPkMn 
25 17to USFaS X13e 
26to 11 USAIr .12 
52 37* U5FW 120 . 

L 38* 30* US Gyp* 2J0 
33* 15* USHwn Jib 

121% 7*USInd J6 
20toUSLm JO 


Al 4 97 9* 9* 9*+ to 

TX 24 91% 9 9to+ to 
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Industry in U,S, Midwest Sees Longer Slump 


By Winston Williams. 

. IfewYorkTbnes Service- - 

CHICAGO ■— Auto plants and their sup¬ 
pliers are Jaying off wodffii once again. 

- Steelmakers ^rexonqdaidfflg anew about im¬ 

ports. Appliance manufacturers are Uguidat- 
ing inventories. And farm equipment compa¬ 
nies are cutting back their expansion pro¬ 
grams. : • 

Many industrialists in the. Midwest hurt 
expected the economy -to start recovering in 
the fourth quarter. But convinced now mat 
they were wrong, businessmen in America’s 

. industrial heartland are bracing for a slump 
that could continue well into 1982. 

Like Wall Street, the industrial bdt is wor¬ 
ried that persistently high interest rates will 
mean less business and more unemployment. 
Continuation of the slump, experts say, will 
delay the region's effort to rebuild its decay¬ 
i ng industrial base. 

. don’t see ai rosy picture for jobs and 
production next year if the Fed sticks to its 
program.” said Thomas Gittmgs, an ccono- 

- ujdsrfor the Federal Reserve Bank of Chica¬ 
go, referring to the Fed’s policy of monetary 
restraint. “Things are going to be pretty dam 
Qat all over, but this area will suffer more 
than the rest of the nation." .. 


/ 


The nation's heavy-manufacturing belt — 
concentrated largely in Ohio, Indiana, mi¬ 
ne** M rh' g m and parts of Wisconsin, Iowa 
aod Pennsylvania — never recovered com¬ 
pletely from the -recession that began in the 
second quarter of last year. 

‘ The NEdaresi^Tor the last half-dozen years 
has been the focal point of structural 
chang es that have squeezed its economy. It 
has suffered front rising impests of manufac¬ 
tured goods, and now a strong dollar has 
madelLS. goods more expensive abroad and 
has cm into the region's exports, particularly 
of machinery and gram. 

Heayy manufacnmng is vastly more im¬ 
portant to thisregion than to the rest of the 
country. Bat many of the factories are old 
and obsolete, leamng many companies to 
leave for morc cfficiem plants in the Sun 
Belt. Even when old facilities have been re¬ 
built, the payroll of the remodeled plant is 
usually smaller because of new labor-saving 
machmexy. =.' 

Low overall demand for cars, trucks, trac¬ 
tors and appliances during the last two years 
hag aggravated the problem. Unemployment 


in' the region is the worst in the country. 
High interest rates now threaten to prolong 
the slump and said unemployment even 
higher, experts say. 

Interest rates have put a lid on rhingc 
that are' manufactured in the Midwest," said 
Mitchell Fro ms tem, president of Manpower 
Inc, a temporary-help agency based in 
Milwaukee. “The products can’t jump over 
the hurdle of high interest rates.” A Man¬ 
power. survey of .private sector hiring inten¬ 
tions 4n the fourth quarter showed a bleak 
picture for the nation, but the outlook for 
the Midwest was even more glum. 

Automobile executives, who had predicted 
a recovery for car sales in the fourth quarter, 
now say that the upsurge will not >wvr for 
another three to six months. In the mean¬ 
time, _ said Gerald Meyers, chnh™iTi of 
American Motors, “It’s going to be diffi- 

employment a nd 
■ production at American Motors, c urren tly at 
50 percent of capacity, to “stabilize" in the 
coming mon ths 

But domestic car sales slowed dramatically 
in the middle of September, falling to an an¬ 
nual rate of 6.2 million from the 7.6-million 
pace at the beginning of the month. Auto¬ 
makers responded by laying off thousands of 
additional workers. Last week the number of 
workers on indefinite layoff tilimivwt to 
166,650 from 158,550 the week before, while 
short-term layoffs increased to 50,450 from 
23,005 in the prior week. 

Production schedules were trimmed to 
slightly more than 80 percent of the level a 
year ago. These cutbacks will ripple through 
the glass, tire and steel industries. 

Railroads, whose traffic patterns are gen¬ 
erally a reliable indicator of the vitality of 
the industrial sector, said that the continuing 
slump in lumber traffic was a bad omen. “If 
lumber were moving, that would hous¬ 
ing and manufacturing are ready to come 
back,” said Lawrence Ccna, president of the 
Santa Fe Railway, “but I don’t see that hap¬ 
pening at alL” 

Ste elmak ers are gloomy, too. Recently, In¬ 
land Steel, whose sales are a thermometer of 
the region's industrial health, said that or¬ 
ders for steel used in construction and in 
auto production and appliances were “most 
disap pointing. ” It lowered its predictions for 
1981 shipments to 90.5 minion tons from 93 
million tons, predicting that “the big surge 
may not come until later in 1982.” 


Another sign of steel troubles became ap¬ 
parent in Duluth, Minn., last week when an 
executive of Bethlehem Steel warned a semi¬ 
nar ax the University of Minnesota that ris¬ 
ing sted imports endangered $5 billion in 
modernization projects announced this year 
by the steel,industry. 

Like their counterparts in appliances and 
farm equipment, steelmakers are worried 
about the high level or inventories, which 
many businessmen built early this year in an¬ 
ticipation of a strong recovery later in the 
year. 

Price War 

General Electric has temporarily laid off 
all its 15,800 production workers at Appli¬ 
ance Park in Louisville, Ky., and some fur¬ 
loughs will be continued through December, 
the company said, to control bulging, inven¬ 
tories of major appliances. Farm equipment 
makers, including beleaguered International 
Harvester and Allis-Chalmers, are engaged 
in an expensive price war to unload invento¬ 
ry. 

The farm sector, where low commodity 
prices and high interest rates have pm farm¬ 
ers in a sour mood, is the cause of much of 
the region’s economic malaise. The poor 
prospect has led John Deere to slow its am¬ 
bitious expansion plans. 

“We're looking for a better interest-rate 
environment and the strengthening of mar¬ 
ket conditions before we get back to expan¬ 
sion,” said Robert Hansen, Deere's presi¬ 
dent. 

Paul Harmon, thief economist of Armco 
SteeL said be expected many other compa¬ 
nies to adopt a similar approach to capital 
expenditures. “Investment horizons” are 
very short, he said, because of high interest 
rates and uncertainty over President 
Reagan's economic program. 

These factors will depress capital spending 
for the present and for most of next year. 
Stretching out or rambling capital projects 
could delay the region's “industrialization” 
and postpone the return of competitiveness 
to some troubled companies, analysts said. 

But gloom is not found everywhere. Poll¬ 
sters said that consumer confidence was still 
relatively strong and that retail sales were 
holding up fairly well The machine tool in¬ 
dustry, which makes metal-catting and met¬ 
al-forming equipment, is busily working off 
a large backlog even after new orders plum¬ 
meted in recent months. 


2 Gulf Nations Reportedly Cut Oil Prices; Trend Is Seen 


Rouen 

BAHRAIN —■ Kuwait and 
Oman have trimmed their oil pric¬ 
es, according to industry reports 
Tuesday, and dl market analysts 
in the Golf said this would put 
pressure on other exporters in the 
area to cut prices. 

Die Saudi oQ minister, Sbeikh 
Ahmed Zald Yamani, has said 
Saadi Arabia, the biggest exporter, 
is having no trouble selling huge 
volumes of oil at its price of $32 a 
barrel But smaller Gulf states 
which charge more are struggling 
to cope with the present oflglut, 
each .'writing for another to take 
the lead in trimming prices, the an¬ 
alysts said. 

The Middle East Ecocomic Sur¬ 
vey, newsletter, reported 

that Kuwait had effectively dute 
so bv extending the credit period 
m which buyers can pay. for crude. . 
This resulted in a discount ef up to 


51.10 a band off its $35.50 price, 
beginning Thursday. 

Oman, which unlike Kuwait is 
not a member of OPEC, mean¬ 
while cut the price of oil going to 
Japan between October and De¬ 
cember by $1.50 to $34, Japanese 
officials said in Tokyo. 

British Petroleum called the 
Kuwait offer unacceptable. Indus¬ 
try sources said they believed BP, 
which buys 50JD00 hands per day 
of Kuwaiti oil, would seek even 
better terms. 

■Oil market analysts said BP’S 
tough line is in part made possible 
by its successful diversification of 
crude supplies. It has just started 
shipping 20,000 barrels per day 
fr om Mexico, a non-OPEC mem¬ 
ber. a figure that is to rise to 
40,000 BPD next year. 

Pressure for price cuts grew af¬ 
ter Nigeria, the OPEC member 
hardest hit by the oil glut, last 
month announced a S4-per-barrel 


discount on its 540 price. Industry 
sources in London said this en¬ 
abled it to boost output toward 1 
million bands {laily, from half 
that in mirifenmmCT 

Libya and Algeria, which also 
charge $40, have offered to barter 
their crude for goods, which ana¬ 
lysts said could provide hidden 
discounts. 

The analysts said attention 
would now focus on the United 
Arab Emirates, which charges 
$36.56 a band for its main Abu 
Dhabi crude. 

Emirates* Oil Ministry officials 
declined on Tuesday to comment 
on prices, but OB Minister Mana 
Said al-Otaba strongly supported 
the Saudi stand at an OPEC meet¬ 
ing in Geneva last month in saying, 
that the average price of OPEC on 
should fall. 

Qatar, producing only about 
400,000 BPD, was likely to follow 
the lead of its neighbors, the ana¬ 



lysts said. It charges more than S37 
a barrel. 

Saudi Arabia, the world's 
exporter, cut output by 1 
BPD to about 92 million for Sep¬ 
tember. but Sheikh Yamani has 
said October’s output would be re¬ 
viewed in the tight of market con¬ 
ditions. The level win not be an¬ 
nounced until the end of October. 


Net Asset Value 
on September 3,1981 

Pacific Sdectrcji Fund N.V. 
U.S. J 3.48 per U.S. $ 1 unit 


Selection 
Fund N.V. 



BAT INDUSTRIES 

Interim Report: Six Months to 30 June 1981 


Group Results (unaudited) 


Half year to: 


-Turnover 

Tradlngprofit 


30.6.81 30.6.80 31.12.80 

£ millions 
4,324 3,585 


change 
over June 
1980 




4,060 + 21% 


247 

21 



" " . . ... . 

244 

193 

226 

+26% 

Share of -assoc*, companies' 
profit before tax .. 

34 

19 

41 

+79% 

Profit before taxation 

Z78 

212 

267 

+31% 

Taxation 

127 

108 

109 

+ 18% 

Profit aftar taxation . . 

151 

104 

158 

+45% 

Minority interest ' ... 

17 

14 

14 

+21% 

Net profit attributable to 

B-AT Industries .. 

134 

90 

144 

+49% 


Sir Peter Macadam, Chairman, 
comments: 

“Group turnover and profits show 
significant increases in the first six 
months, compared to the same period 
last year. It is satisfying to record 
growth at a time when so many 
economies are not at their best/' 


Turnover 

Tobacco. 

Retailing 

Paper 

Packaging & Printing 
Other activities 


Trading profit 
Tobacco • 

Retailing. 

Paper 

Packaging & Printing 
Other activities 


Industrial Analysis 


2,477 


410 

252 

202 


2,024 

777 

369 

233 

182 


2^07 

995 

340 

232 

186 


+ 22 % 
+ 27% 
+ 11 % 
+ 8 % 
+ 11 % 


4,324 

3.585 

4.060 

+21% 

212 

169 

165 

+ 25% 

15 

(2) 

44 

* 

27 

38 

14 

— 29% 

9 

11 

10 

— 18% 

ii 

4 

14 

+175% 

274 

220 

247 

+ 25% 

- “not applicable 


The results of overseas subsidiaries have been translated into 
sterling for the purpose of this report at rates of exchange ruling on 
the latest convenient date (7 September 1981). Comparative 
figures have been translated at.rates ruling on 31 December 1980, 
. since when sterling has depreciated against most currencies. The 
■ favourable effect of this exchange rate movement is estimated to 
have increased turnover by £580 million, trading profit by £42 
million and neiprofitattributableto B-A-TIndustries by £25 million. 

Dividends 

The Directors have declared for payment on 4 January 1982, a 
second.interim dividend out of the profit forth® twelve months 
to 31 December 1981 at the rate of 8p per share on the Ordinary 
Shares. Frist and second interim dividends amount to ,14.5p, 
compared, to the two interim dividends totalling 12.5p paid in 

respect of 1980 . 

■ Transfers received in order by the Registrar of the Company up 
to 27 November 1$3l will be in time to be passed fqr payment of 
the second interim dividend. 

B a A'T.Industries p.I.c. * Windsor House 


“In the United Kingdom, where we have 
only about a fifth of our assets, our 
paper, and our packaging and printing 
businesses are still suffering the effects 
of recession, but our sales In the 
domestic cigarette market show a 
marked improvement and our export 
tobacco business is doing still better." 

“Activities overall in Continental 
Europe have held up well, although 
margins have been depressed/' 

“BATUS, the holding company for our 
United States interests, is fulfilling 
promise by maintaining market share in 
tobacco and showing a sharp increase in 
the profitability of its retailing/' 

“Tobacco has once more made its 
dependable major contribution... 
turnover rose sharply, in sterling terms, 
and trading profits were up by a quarter. 
The success of Barclay in the USA 

expectations/' 


Clausen Defends 'Soft’ Loan Policy of IDA 


Bv Hobart Rowcn 

m 

Washington Post Senxt 

WASHINGTON — In his first 
official appearance as president of 
the World Bank, A.W. Clausen 
took sharp issue Tuesday with 
charges by the Reagan administra¬ 
tion that the World Bank ignores 
the private sector, and should 
toughen up its requirements for 
loans io mid die-in come countries, 
as well as io the very poorest. 

In an address to the World 
Bank-International Monetary 
Fund annual meeting here, he 
warned bluntly that to scrap or 
limit subsidized aid through the 
World Bank's concessional arm, 
the International Development As¬ 
sociation, might lead to “political 
and social instability” in the Third 
World, even touching off violence 
among the jobless in urban slums. 

Combination Approach 

“There is no alternative but hav¬ 
ing an IDA-7 [the next scheduled 
three-year replenishment of IDA 
funds],” Mr. Clausen told a news 
conference. “There is just no other 
alternative for the poorest nations 
in th« world that ... do not 
have access to the commercial 
markets.” 

But he said that the next replen¬ 
ishment would have to be struc¬ 
tured differently, probably with 
less gram money from the rich na¬ 
tions. He implied that after 1983. 
IDA might nave to borrow, from 
commercial markets as well as 
from donor countries, and that the 
U.S. share could be less than its 
27-percenl involvement in IDA-6. 

The most critical of U.S. offi¬ 
cials have su gg ested that the 


World Bank's programs lately 
have degenerated into the equiva¬ 
lent of worldwide welfare. Others 
complain because it deals on a 
government-to-govemment basis. 

Mr. Gausen brushed such criti¬ 
cisms aside. “You can't solve all of 
the problems with the private sec¬ 
tor, no one's saying that you can." 
he said. 'You can't solve all of the 
problems bilaterally.” He said a 
combination approach is needed. 

His defense of IDA, which has 
come in for the brunt of the U.S. 
criticism, was in unusually strong 
terms. “There is a general'tenden¬ 
cy to think that soft loans are 
made by soft-headed people that 
have got soft requirements,” the 
former chief executive of the Bank 
of America told reporters. “Actu¬ 
ally. the same criteria for economic 
return on the credits [as on World 
Bank loans] is expected." 

Mr. Gausen told the joint meet¬ 
ing that IDA “must be continued” 
after the current fun ding expires in 
1984. Statements by U.S. Treasury 
officials last week left open the 
question of whether the United 
States would participate in the 
□ext IDA replenishment. 

Seif-Interest 

Mr. Gausen said that the Unit¬ 
ed States should continue to sup¬ 
port IDA as a matter of self-inter¬ 
est. 

“The issue is not whether IDA is 
effective,” Mr. Gausen said in his 
speech. “It is. Nor is the issue 
whether IDA is a philanthropic so¬ 
ciety. It is not. An IDA credit is 
not a welfare check,. It is a produc¬ 
tive investment. Consider the 
countries that were IDA recipients 
only a few years ago: Korea, the 


Philippines, Thailand, Ivory Coast, 
and some IS similar cases. 

“These countries have not only 
graduated from low-income to 
middle^income economies, but to¬ 
day are vigorous and valuable 
trading partners with the devel¬ 
oped nations.” 

Treasury Secretary Donald Re¬ 
gan last week said that some coun¬ 
tries now on the IDA roll should 
be asked to borrow at nonsubsi- 
dized rates at the World Bank, and 
that some of the World Bank's cus¬ 
tomers should go out into the pri¬ 
vate market. 


Graduation Process 


Mr. 


Clausen, in effect, was re- 
that the World Bank had 
had such a policy from the begin¬ 
ning. He said at the news confer¬ 
ence that countries such as Spain, 



Greece, Israel and Ireland had 
been graduated from the World 
Bank's “hard loan’* window to the 
private market. 

But the United States, which is 
readying a report on multilateral 
banks that will deal with this and 
other issues, apparently wants the 
World Bank to accelerate the grad¬ 
uation process at all levels. Mr. 
Gausen acknowledged the pres¬ 
sure, noting that the industrial na¬ 
tions are bong forced to keep their 
budgets in check in response to 
inflationary pressures. 

At the news conference. Mr. 
Gausen said that a change in the 
World Bank’s gearing ratio, as pro¬ 
posed last year by its former presi¬ 
dent, Robert S. McNamara, is ap¬ 
propriate, but not realistic for at 
least five vears. 


BEAT INFLATION GUARANTEED 


We offer term deposit occounts which 
produce maximum intere s t while at the 
some time giving flexibility of choice 
and absolute sec u rity for your money. 
Keep what you have earned and beet 
inflation with the following interest rates. 
GUARANTEED. 

NET RETURN 

• Minimum deposit equivalent 

£500. 

• Withdrawals in any amount con be eh 
fected on maturity of the agreed notice. 

• Interest paid or credited half yearly. 

• Amounts quoted ore based on 1 year 
fixed rime deposits. 

m All interest paid b net and without de¬ 
ductions (taxes, etc.) at source. 

• AU transactions confiden t d. 

• Deposits are uneand W ondly guaranteed. 
Writ* to Manager for further Honnai San. 


19 % 

19 % 

18,50% 
15,75% 

FRANC (French) 17,50% 
MARK (Deutsch) 12,75% 
FRANC (Swtu) 7 % 


DOLLAR (Can.) 
PESETA (5pan.) 
DOUAR (Uls.) 
STERLING (£) 


NO TAX 


fe, -rt _Ri ■*-’ T . 

siNpift Duvamg xony 

Ught faou— P» vdbp nae ft t 

Luropo FWH 

P.a Box 363 - OiU uHii 
TeL: 72546. Telex: 2297 STUBS OK 
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Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd 

(Sumitomo Kinzoku Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha) 


U.S. $50,000,000 

5i% Convertible Bonds Due 1996 


Kidder, Peabody International Limited 
Daiwa Europe Limited 


Nomura International Limited 
Sumitomo Finance International 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Banque Nationale de Paris Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 

Kuwait Investment Company (S.A.K.) The National Commercial Bank (Saudi Arabia) 

k 

Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited Yamaichi International (Europe) Limited 


“The full year's figures will depend on 
the rates of exchange ruling at the end of 
the year and if rates are at around the 
present levels I would expect a 
significant advance. Improvement wifi 
stem not only from this but also from 
continuing real increases in the 
turnover and profitability of many of the 
businesses that we have been building 
for years across the world''. 


50 Victoria Street 


London SW1H ON L 


Abu Dhabi Investment Company 


Bancs Commercials Italians 


Bank of America International 

Limited 

Bank of Tokyo International 

Limited 

Banqnc Frangaise du Commerce Extcrieur 
Banque Internationale a Luxembourg 

Socjete Anonyme 

Banque Popolaire Suisse SA Luxembourg 


Berliner Handels- and Frankfurter Bank 


Amro International 

Limited 

Banca del Gottardo 


Bank Julius Baer International 

.Limited 


Associated Japanese Bank (International) 

Limited 

Banes Nazionale dell’Agricoltnra SpA 


Bank Brussel Lambert N.V. 
Banque Arabe et Internationale d'lnvestissement (B.A.IJ.) 


Banque Generale du Luxembourg S-A. 
Banque de Neoflize, SchJomberger, Mallet 


Baring Brothers & Co., 
Limited 


Banque Worms 

Caisse des Depflts et Consignations 


Chase Manhattan 
Limited 

Commerzbank 

AkticoceselLsdud t 


Credit Commercial de France 
Dai-ichi Securities Co., Ltd. 


Chemical Bank International Group Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 

Compagnie de Banque et d’lnvestissements. CBI 
Credit Industrie! st Commercial Cr&Ut Lyonnais 


Deutsche Girozeutrale 
—Deutsche {Communal bank— 


Banque de ITndochuie et de Suez 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Bayerische Vereinsbank 

AkitenceseL Esc bate 

Cazenove & Co. (Overseas) 
Citicorp International Group 


County Bank 

Limited 

Credit Suisse First Boston 
Limited 

DG Bank 

Deutsche Genossensdiaftsbank 


Dominion Securities Ames 
Limited 


European Banking Company 

limited 


Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichischen Sparkassen 

AktiovcMlbcInh 


Hill Samuel & Co. 

■Limited 


Klein wort, Benson 
Untied 


Financiere Dewaay S.A. 
Goldman Sachs International Corp. 
Jardine Fleming (Securities; Ltd. 
Kuwait Financial Centre, S.A.K. 
Kuwait International Finance Co. S.A.K. (KIFCO) 


1BJ International 

Limited 


Euromobiliare 

Gefina Internetloiui! Ltd. 

Hessische Landesbank—Girozentrale— 

Kuhn Loeb Lehman Brothers Asia 
Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting & Investment Co. (S.A.K.) 

Kuwait International Investment Co. s.a.k. Kyowa Bank Nederland N.V. 

Merrill Lynch International & Co. Mitsubishi Bank (Europe) S.A. 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd Morgan Stanley International National Bank of Abu Dhabi 

Nederlandscbe Aliddcnstandsbank N.V. Nederlandse Credietbank N.V. 

The Nikko Securities Co., lEurope) Ltd. Nippon Credit International (HK) Ltd 

Nomura International’(Hong Kong) Ltd 


Lloyds Bank International 
Limited 


Manufacturers Hanover 
Limited 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. 

Limited 


LTCB International 

Limited 

Samuel Montagu & Co, 

Limited 


New Japan Securities Europe 
Limited 

Nippon Kangyo Kakiunam (Europe) 

Limited 


Norddeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale Nordic Bank Okasan International (Europe) 

Limited Limited 


Osakaya Securities Co., Lid. 
Saitsma Bank (Europe) S.A. Salomon Brothers International 


Orion Royal Bank 

Limited 


Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N.V. 


Sanwa Bank (Underwriters) 
United 


Rowe & Pitman 


Sanyo Securities Co., Ltd. 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limited 

Sodeto Generate 

Svenska Haodelsbanken 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) 

L united 

Vickers da Costa International Ltd. 
Westdeutschc Landesbank Girozentrale 


Singapore Nomura Merchant Banking 
Limited 

Societe Generate de Banqne SA. 

The Taiyo Kobe Bank (Luxembourg) SA. 


Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co. 

Incorporated 

The Sumitomo Trust Finance (H.K.) 

Limited 

Tokai Kyowa Morgan Grenfell 
Limited 


Union de Banques Arabes et Francises—U-B.A.F. 

(Bahrain Branch) 

J. Vontobel & Co. Wafco International (Europe) Ltd. 


Vereins- und West bank 


Wardley 

Limited 


Dean Witter Reynolds Overseas Ltd. 


Wood Gundy 

Limited 


Yamatanc Securities Co., Ltd. 
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Toronto Stocks 

dosing Prices, Sept- 28,1981 
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Montreal Stocks 

Closing Prices, Sept 28,1981 
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Spanish Prices Climb 

The Assoaatcd Press 

MADRID — Spain’s consumer 
price index rose 1.3 percent in 
August to stand 14JS percent 
above the year-earlier level, the 
National Institute of Statistics s ai d 
Tuesday. Inflation in 1980 was 
15.1 percent 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INCOME FUND 

provides the following 
choice of investments: 

Short Term ‘A! Units 

Exclusively invested in 
US Dollar instruments with 
maturities less than 12 months. 

Short Term 'B' Units 
invested in instruments 
denominated in the SDR 
currencies and Sw iss Francs with 
maturities (ess than 12 months. 

Bosh rvriL'crn.ib/r without c/ijrgf on 
1 J»rk-’nuC/i:o 

Long Term Units 
A balanced portfolio of 
Eurobonds and Euroconvertibles 

Rtxhvmjbirjt ntf.Mm due 
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rruMcv 

Midland Bank Trust Company 
(Channel lilinds) Limited 

Information and Fn>peciii , « from 
EBC Trust Company (Jersey) Limited. 
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Chicago Futures 

Sept 29,1981 
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European Stock Markets 


Sefit.29,1981 

(dosing prices in local ctvrenties) 
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BuortimannT 
Go mi HMfl 
Clsevlar 
Enota 


Gist 
Htlnafcefl 
H.VJL 


5230 

150 

A2JO 

13430 

4530 

3520 

12130 

12030 

4330 

5430 


0730 

51-40 

I/O 


13330 

4530 


11*30 

11*30 

4130 

.5230 


K.U4 

MaLNOddar 
Vieddlovd 
OceVandarG 
GGCM 


6930 

turn 

2430 


Phil Id* 


Rodaawo 

Roitnco 


Roval Dutch 

RSV 

Unilever 

VaiOmnwr 

VMMiork 

i/NU 


10830 

13V30 

9100 

420 

37X 

19.10 
21230 
17720 

21030 

1930 

7430 

37.10 
13440 


1470 

2130 

7930 

10410 


8730 

330 

3470 

1770 

X9J0 

1T7L40 


3630 

6130 


13040 

7020 

3730 

126JQ 

27.10 

3400 

6220 


ICRD. 

KkMckntr 

Krvpp 

Unde 

LuffttldRSD 

MAN 

Mannesman 
Metal hmelL 
Mum. Rack 


18949 18030 




710U00 

14730 


RWEJttw 


ThVawn 

Varta 

Vttoa 

vew 


45530 
10530 
177JO 
16470 

27830 

22630 

5030 

18030 

12X70 

10530 

13130 


47.10 
31250 
5730 
19630 
Ml 30 

10530 

17030 

16430 


LaRInas 29530 

Montedb 16030 

Olivetti 194530 

Plrefll 230030 

5nJa Vteco 77430 

■CVlnMcmBI 

PrevkMM: 19499 


2MUI0 

16150 

237730 

232030 

79030 


22330 

,S M 

17130 

12B2Q 

10230 

12*20 


Slomoa index: VUL 
Previous: tin 


London 


Allied: 
AACp 
Anoio-Am 
B < aacb c *- w n 


Close 
039 
512ft 


Gold Options (prfoo* fa v») 


»i_ 

mas 

NO*. 

Fat 

490 

470 

490 

510 

530 

150X1X00 
90X1200 
6X0- AQ0 
*50 550 
X50 45D 

30X02400 

13X017X0 

9X012X0 


_J May 1982 



Vakan White Wdd SJL 

1. Quxt do Mom-BUnc 
1211 Gowvb l Switzerland 
TeL 310251 - Tdex 28305 


Brussels 


Arbed 

CockerJll 

EBES 

GB-Inno-BM 

GBLfBJambl 

I InhyiVan 

nanK«n 

Pafroflno 

PlLGeveart 


1350 

140 

134 

1350 


X990 

1394 


1570 

1,740 

1440 


Soffno 
SoWav 

Trocstan Elec 
UrvMJrtiers 
V.Monfom 1382 

Bours e index: 1M43 
Prey letis: I7tfJ9 


Prev. 

1380 

139 

1390 

13W 

1350 

UH 

4320 

1396 

904 

2i4N> 

13*0 

1360 

606 

1300 




) 


brapsat Ibte Exchaap 

TeL 262721 AMSTERDAM Teta 14596 



GOiD OPTIONS 


c400 

c425 

c450 

c475 

cSOO 

p375 

p400 

p425 

p45D 


Nov. 


4730a 

2930a 

1130a 

850 

450 

030 

730 

1330a 

2430b 


6730 a 
5030 a 
yp Q 
2S30 
1730a 
750 a 
1250a 
1850a 

^ pf )0 


May 


*130 
7030 a 
5430 
4230 a 


1630 a 
2230 a 
3150 a 


i in S/ats. of nar adive ■ 

p -p^g- ari^b 

TOt^WWETOP® Bejr I 

Lymb' 


Frankfurt 


Allkmx Vers. 
BASF. 


Bayer Hypo 
Bayer Verefn 


Gorrt. Gumml 
Daimler 


Deutsche Bnk 
DrasdnarBnk 
Du. Schulte 
GHH 

HapaaUavd 




KaltuSobe 
Karstodt 
i Maulhef 


5130 

47130 

125J0 

12130 

17330 

27090 

12930 

45J0 

32750 

2S930 

13430 

19330 

27030 

13550 

13650 

21030 

6230 

42030 

12130 

2830 

36030 

12530 

20730 

20730 

16530 


50.10 

4130 

13130 

116J0 

17030 

26150 

12353 


31830 


13150 

18100 

26150 

1TL80 

13130 

20130 

6150 

41430 

11450 


34930 

12230 

20030 

15930 


Barclays link 
BAT ML 
Oh c homGP 
BICC 

BQClitn 


037 

196 


ap. 

Burmah 

Coafi Patens 

QiartorGaltf 

Cadbury Sc. 

CartuGaCd Fdt 

Courtauhte 

DeBoer 

Otohltore 

Prlefonle kf 

Dunlap 

Freest Gad 

GEC 

GKN 

Glaxo 

GUS 

Gutnne» 

HowkerSldd 

ICI 

Inns 

Lanrtio 

Lucas 


137 
X27 
137 
v ru 

237 

254 

097 


■.12 

031 

452 

053 


055 
1230 
032 
0M 
330 
X40 
154 
219 
126 
2I» 
132 
250 
035 
051 to 
138 
QJ6 


Paris 


AbrUoulde 

ArtthomAtL 

AvXtoSKHJlt 
Boncolre 1C) 
SIC 


1T230 


BSN-OO 
Gorrefou 

CCF 

CJub Medlter 

SW Loin. 

Emls* (C Gtol 
Etoc iCGfe) 
Elf-Aoultotne 

Europe! 
HodHrtte 
t metal 


I ffff , G P 

93030 

1,12030 

155030 

12530 


47530 

10930 

14830 

AfK fflp 

92830 

1399-00 

150030 


SOYBEANS 

5300 bv mhriatwa; dtotas pit 
NOV 6J& 650 445 656ft 

Jan 658 X72 657to 657ft 

Mar 63! 63S 631 631ft 

MOV 7.13 7.16ft 7.13 7.13ft 

Jul 752 755 751 to 7521% 

AUS 730ft 739 756 737 

S«p 752 752 739 739ft 

Nov 758 751 756ft 756ft 

Jan 7521% 

Prev. sales 38329. 

Prev day 1 * open Inr8958X up 588. 

SOYBEAN MEAL 

pertoe 

18230 18330 18150 18220 
18930 19030 18850 1BBJ0 
Jan 19330 WOO 19250 19X10 

Mar 20030 XIX 19930 20030 

20630 20750 20630 20730 
Jui 21250 21350 ZHL0O 21250 

W||0 21450 21X00 21450 21460 

Sop 21650 21750 2M5D 21750 

Oct 21*30 21*50 21*30 21*50 

2 2230 22230 9»3Q iwei 
Prev. sales 1X019, 

Prev day's open Inf4*337, off 660. 

SOYBEAN OIL 

60360 0»; donors per TOO lbs. 

Oct 2UB 20.12 1939 3031 

Dec 2090 20J96 2033 2*36 

Jot 2155 2150 21.2B 2L30 

Mar 22J2 2228 2235 2X10 

MOV 2X6* 2230 Z255 22J0 

JUi 


+33 

+32ft 

+32ft 

+3214 

+3 W 

+32ft 

+311% 


Oom HleSt Low seme Cba. 

OATS 

53*8 be mini mum,- dollars per bushel 
DK 157 IWA IJMft 157% +3T 

Mar UH 152 139ft 152 +32 

MOV 134% 136ft 134ft 135% +31 to 

Jut 131 131% 13DA6 131ft +31 

Sop 130ft +30* 

Prev. sales 13<9. 

Prrv day's open Inf 5474 up 14. 


CATTLE 

4I480 tta; Ctnfts perlfa. 

Oct 6&5S 66.17 6550 

Dec 4640 6650 6*37 

F« 6425 6165 64J2 

. Aar 6430 AIM 6430 

Jurt 6550 6535 6550 

Auo 6550 6550 6557 

OCt 

Prev. sales 2*393, 

Prev day's open Int 5231X up44895. 

FEEDER CATTLE 
4UN ibi; cents per to. 

Oct 6535 4655 6535 

Nov €JJQ 6X33 6730 

JOT! 6*00 6*60 6755 

Mar 6730 6835 6770 

Apr 67.95 6X73 6735 

MOV 6XAS 6X90 6*35 

Auo 6X45 6X45 4X25 

Prav. sa l es 4J M 1 
Prev day 1 * open inf 1X779, off 101. 


6410 +38 

6470 +59 

6455 +33 

6472 +37 

6535 +.18 

*555 +35 

6419 +.15 


Open HWt Low Settle Che. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
€51 mifUon; 
Mopdianlrodi 

US TREASURY BONOS 

ss 


Mar 

Jun 


Atar 

Jun 


57 57 55-2* 

57- 22 57-22 54-T2 

58- 1 58-2 56-2B 

58-14 58-14 57-9 
56-24 58-26 57-28 

58- 19 58-24 58+ 

3M 593 58-15 

59- 18 59-18 5+35 
5*1# 59-TS 59-1 

Jun 59-29 59-29 59-17 

Dec 

Sep 60-3 60-3 59-34 

Prav. spins64765. 

Prav aavY open bd M20X oft 669. 


55- 24 -1-2 

56- 13 —1 
5+29 

5-11 —21 

57- 84 —30 


—28 
—27 

—21 


*15 

50-25 

3H 

59-10 

59-17 

SMI 

59-24 


— 24 
—22 
—a 


Owi NM Low seme Oft. 


SILVER 
1990 troy ozj cants 


0d 
Nov 


89*5 


buy ox 
9073B 


9173 

953J0 

mo 

100*3 

1*310 


9403 9123 
.0600 9533 
WXO 9773 
10203 MOLD 
1*360 N353 


*457 

6X27 

6X60 

6X70 

6030 

6X79 

6930 


+30 

+30 

+30 

+30 

+130 

+30 

+J0 

+130 

+130 

+230 


OCt 


136130 

29100 

SUSP. 


12X50 
■ 41.10 
1,1753 0 
■89.10 


Prev. sates 15394 

Prev day*! aaen Int 4VA7X oft 96X 


2339 


+33 

4-34 

+35 

+35 

+.12 

+.13 

+.17 

+.1* 

+.14 

+.10 


Mocn Bull 


71030 

33230 

*440 

29230 

135530 


136 


065 

3930 

462 

131 

148 

333 

055 

232 


W 

24ft 

037 

3730 

434 

139 


Metal Bax 




Dutch 


Royal 

RTi 


Shell 
Thom CA1 
Tra f algar H 
Tube invest, 
urtnsmar 
Untd Biscuits 
Vickers 
War Loan Sft 
w. Deep 
W.Hohflns 
wwnwnn 
ZCI 


F.T.tt 


*57 

*33 

1.94 

1.16 

136 

X13 

55X00 

13* 

236 

1630 

457 

X18 

X10 

*34 

1.11 


330 

052 

260 

X46 

053 


132 

137 

iJ2 

2S4 

46ft 

136 

xn 

1X13 

467 

XU 

190 

038 

154 


1.10 

157 

y f i p 

53750 


039 

1JS 


*47 

031 


3450 

531% 

0A4ft 

030 


Milan 


MIcMlIn 
MM 
Moot Hem 
Moulinex 
Ocddentnle 
Oreol (L'J 
NonJ-Est 
Ports P.BOS 
PUK _ 
Pernod Rto 
Petrcrfes(Fse) 


gmp 

7*150 

5950 


*350 


77050 

3430 


71X00 

33400 

9030 

28750 

131050 

3550 

74950 

5410 

57150 

605* 

44100 

77X0* 

3430 


International Monetary 
Market 


loin 
Prlntemp* 
RadkdoA. 
Redoute 
Rh Poulenc 
Roussel Udof 
SadKor ^ 

St Gotten PM 
5Us Ro*s tone* 
Sour Perrier 
Sues IRn) 
Tetonwcon 
Thomson Br 
Thomson CSF 
Uslnor 
VtOmo 


796.10 

11150 

20450 

17850 

11950 

T94JH 

78950 

SUSP. 

22750 

SUSP- 

fisSo 

157J0 


23850 

ta 

19950 


1*950 

29450 

17050 

11350 

1985* 

69X0* 

22150 


47150 

14950 

87250 

23250 

20050 


Aoefli Index: KLM 
Previous: 12JJ0 


Zurich 


Akisulfla 
Buehrte 
BBovni 
COOGOtay 
CrSutsse 


Fisher 

Hoff-RncfteB 

I nt er f ood 

Jetmoll 

LondFsGvr 

Nestle 


05* 

1J10 

1330 

1560 

2520 

2350 


BcaGommer 

Batooal 

Centvole 

Flnsklar 

Generali 

IFI 

Italdmentl 


345*0. 

35050 

430050 

3400 

131300. 


36250 

430250 

3750 

HIM 

X42Q50 


Sctitndler 
SteBb Suisse 
Sutzer 
Swissair 
U.B. Suisse 
Winterthur 
Zurich Ins. 


6325 

1200 

1,190 

T30O 

zno 

4100 

1375 

307 

2590 

*35 

2820 

2JD0 

15300 


845 

1540 

1520 

1505 

2500 

emn 

500 

6500 

5,125 

1,160 

1350 


3375 

1310 

300 

2570 

615 

2J90 

Z6B 

15L100 


_ HIP Leer Settle 

BRITISH POUND 

* per POdndi 1 point equals SU0M 

Dec 15020 15990 1J90S 1J7940 —10 

Atar 15155 15155 15009 15000 —45 

Jun 

Prev. sales 9379. 

PnrvdayY open Int 14790. up 105. 

CANADIAN DOLLAR 

* per dir; l notaf equals *058*1 


Jun 5199 5191 

5*p 

Prev.iaiesXl4X 

Prev day 4 * open hit 489X aft 274. 


5215 5217 +1 
5195 5183 

5ia 




Oct 

Dec 

Feb 

Aar 

Jun 

Jui 

Auo 

Oct 


Perth. 

4X17 4X75 4X00 
nw qp S0J3S 
4950 -9X15 49JS 
4450 47*19 4430 
49-50 4*53 4950 
4950 4950 4950 
4*55 4X59 4865 
4750 4750 4750 


49 JO 

*A IK 

49 JO 


Dec 

Prev. sales 1X411. 

Prev day's open bit 2354X off GX 


475* 

4950 


+37 

+52 

+J0 

+53 

+50 

+J0 

+55 


+55 

+39 

+JB 

+50 

+55 

+.15 

+50 


PORK BELLIES 


Feb 
Mar 
May 
Jui 
Aue 

Prev. sales A867. 

Prev day^s epan tart 10544 up 2X 


lft 

6600 6452 6355 6450 
41*5 6450 6360 MJ5 
65.15 64*0 6X70 6557 
*5.15 6450 6X15 *657 
64*0 6410 *950 4X97 


FRENCH FRANC 
Spot fTonci 1 
Dec .77800 .17B00 .17800 .17800 +200 

Mar .17420 

Jun .17300 

Prev. sales X 

Prev day's apai Int 144off 1. 


OflRAAAN MARK 
t par martL-1 paint equals 68J081 
5386 5397 5393 
54*5 '5417 


Mar 
Jun 
Sep 

Prev. ntes6325. 

Prevday* open mt 11522, up 44. 


5399 +21 
5422 +26 
5470 +33 
5530 +17 


JAPANESE YIN 

s per yen: l point_ 

Dec 504421 5*4427 JMM370 504372 —31 

Atar 5*4533 004538 501474 5*4475 

Prev. sale* 4661. 

Prev day's open 11*7305, off 2SX 

SWISS FRANC 

% nor huiiL l point equals txoan 
Dec JT90 5193 5117 5120 —1 

Mar 5255 5269 5180 5790 —0 

Jun 


Prev. sales 7.97X 

Prav day* open Int H31 Xup42X 


SBC index 3812* 


AH these securities having been sold, this announcenient appears as a matter of record onJy. 


New Issue 


29th September, 2981 



ASAHI GLASS COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the laws □/ Japan J 


30,000,000 Shares of Common Stock 

[par value ¥50 per share] 

represented by 

European Depositary Receipts 

Issue Price U.S.S2.455 per Share 

[equivalent, at the rate of exchange adopted for the purpose, to ?573.98 per sharej 


Yamaichi International (Europe] 

Limited 

Abu Dhabi Investment Company 

Citicorp Internationa] Bank Limited 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd. 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 

Swiss Bank Corporation International 

Limited 


Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting 
& Investment Co. [S.A.K.] 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

Kredietbank N. V. 
The National Commercial Bank 

Societe General© 

■ 

Westdeutsche Landesbank 

Girozentraie 


London Metals Market 

(Ftoum In sferlkio per metric ten) 
(Silver In pme per irov ounce) 

Sept. 29,19*1 

Today Prarto q i 
BM ASM BM ASM 

Copper wlra torsi 

SpoI 92350 9245* 91258 91350 

High grade copper: 

3 months ffM» 99950 94650 9475* 

Copper cathodes: 

92X00 92SL00 91350 9145* 

9335* 99350 9*350 94400 

8,19X0* 42655* 

*55250 429650 4365.0* X27050 
39250 39X00 37X00 3712 

4*450 6055* 3*558 3*65* 

48X50 48950 4*750 46850 

pi fft Q e>f.Q9 jeem 

BK V> irtM 4U50 

924J00 52450 90400 50550 

Alumlnhan: spot 6435* 64490 60X00 43950 

3 mourn 67150 67250 65650 65650 

Nickel: spot 276050 2JBQ50 240*50 269050 
3 months 2590JM Z90050 25Q&50 251550 


3 months 
Tin: spot 
3 months 
Lead: spot 
3 months 
Zinc: spot 
3mcnttia 
Silver: seat 
3 months 



Jon 

Mr 

Mav 

Aue 

Oct 

Jan 


18025 

177-25 

18550 

18*75 

19250 

19450 

T94Q0 


18*50 

17X20 

18540 

18X90 

T9X4* 

19X75 

1995* 


London Commodities 

(Prices In Sterling per metric Ian) 
(Gasoil In US. dollars per metric ion) 

SOPt. 29,19*1 

Web Law dm Pravfoas 
(HdAtaO (Close) 

SUGAR 

OCt TB9JD 18050 

18X25 18250 
18950 18X00 
T9L75 18650 
19X25 19050 
19750 19X50 
IXT. N.T. 

5416 tote of 50 tons. 

COCOA 

Sea 1295 1583 

Dec 1317 1300 

Mar 1328 I3T4 

May 1332 1320 

JJr 1337 1325 

Sep 1345 1336 

Dec 1359 USD 

3477 tots of 10 tons. 

COFFEE 

1545 1540 

1576 1461 

1574 15*5 

1577 15*5 

1579 1567 

1575 1570 
UP* 1564 

443 lots of 5 tons. 

GASOIL 

3045* 2905* 

50475 30X50 
307J5 
31X50 
31X75 
31650 
31750 
31950 
32150 


FRESH BROILERS 
3X808 lbs: mats per lb 
Oct 4LB5 4240 4TJ5 4220 

Dec 4545 4650 4X45 4SA5 

Feb 4850 

Apr 4750 

jun 4757 

Jui 4930 

Aug 49L7D 

Oct 4650 

Dec 4750 

Prav. soles 62. 

Prav davTs open Urt 775, oft ft 
LUMBER _ 

Jen 14X30 14450 14150 1413* 

15730 15X40 15X50 155S0 
16X00 16X00 1*350 16X20 
JUf 17450 17450 17X00 17X10 

Nov 1S2J90 18X10 11290 18250’ 

Sea 17950 17950 17X1* 17X10 

Prev. sates 2390. 

Prav daVsoPan tart 7571, off 16X 

PLYWOOD 

7M22 8*. fLl S Far 1500 80, ft, 

NOV 16L80 7*430 16050 16450 

JOTI 76630 17150 14650 16*5* 

Prev.8Qles4ix 

Prav day's open tot 2319, oft IX 

US T. BILLS 
SI mllROBr Pfiof IIBpcL 

Dec 8X73 8551 8X31 8X36 

MOT KS3 8X57 8553 855* 

Jun 8653 86.19 89JS 8SJ8 

Dec 8657 8657 8X93 8354 

Mar 8*53 0653 8553 8353 

Jun B&98 BSJ8 8958 85J8 

Sep 86.14 8614 8550 8552 

Prav. sales 27577. 

Prav day’s open tart 33,150. 


+50 

+50 

+J2 

+35 

+32 


+35 

+50 

+35 

+A3 

+52 

+55 


+50 

+50 


—TJ* 
—.TO 


—150 

—15* 


New York Futures 

Sept 29,1981 

_ Open MM Law sente 

MAINE POTATOES 
5X000 fluj cetti per lb. 

Nov 739 739 733 734 

Feb 13 

Mar 850 050 X80 ABO 

Apr 1X05 1034 1059 1X18 

Est. sates382 Prev. fatal 996. 

Prev dairi open tot 9564, off 23X 

■ 

COFFEE C 
27500 Uisj coats per (ft 
Dec 12735 13X20 12750 12750 

122JQ 12X40 12220 12237 
12200 12225 12130 12156 
121JS 122JD 121 JO 17135 
12250 12210 12150 13150 
T1950 11950 11935 11935 
Prav. sales 15*. 

Prav dove open tor X90X off ZL 


»TOt 

Jui 

Sep 


+52 

+53 

+.18 

+57 


—158 
—150 
—137 
—135 
—1J0 
—152 


JUI 
Aug 
Oct 
Doc 
Fob 
Apr 
Jun 
Aue 
oct 

Prev. sales 90X 

Prav dav> open tot 17.46X off 32 
PLATINUM 


70005 1*995 1*795 
11*60 11175 11065 
11335 11445 113X0 
117*5 11715 1I605 
11*69 119X0 11065 


SUGAR-WORLD 71 
UlOOtUS 

oct 1X40 13J3 1275 1250 

Jen 1X05 1355 1235 1243 

Mar 1X4 1X50 1293 1X00 

av 7335 1335 1X20 1X33 -37 

Jui 1450 1450 1X50 1X61 —J9 

See 1617 1430 1X75 1352 -41 

Oct 7435 7437 1X9* 1600 —30 

Prav'dayteopmtnt 56,130, off 19X 
COCOA ._ _ 

+14 

Mar 2358 2270 2241 2354 +9 

May 2296 3305 2287 2290 +4 

J^ 2215 2330 2X13 2320 +4 

Sm 2390 +4 

DOC 2305 2390 2305 31*0 +4 

Prav. sates 2511 .... _ „ 

Prav doV* open Int 16572, up 30X 


+130 

+2J0 


GNMA 

618X000 prtnjPteA tads enao net 
5X27 5* 54-30 

55VS 56-1 55-1 

JU 56-4 
5+3 56-3 0-6 

55-28 55-30 55-7 
55-26 95-26 55-11 
55-25 5H5 55-12 
5532 5&26 55-13 
55-23 55-27 55-14 
55-20 55-28 95-15 


55-3 


Atar 

Jun 

5ep 

Dec 


554 55-7 


Jun 


Atar 

Jun 

Dec 

Mar 


55-20 55-20 55-18 


Prev. sates 14J3A 

Prav day 1 * open Int VX90X off 1336 


55* 

55-11 

59-12 

59-13 

95-14 

55-19 

99-16 

55-78 

55-19 

55-17 


—J4 
-—,15 
—w13 
—.12 


—17 

— 17 
—17 

— 16 
— 16 

— IS 

— 15 
—15 
—15 

— IS 
—15 

— 15 

— 15 

— 15 


Tokyo Exchange 


AsahlCfwni. 
Asaht Glass 
Canon 

Dal NJpl Print 
Dahva 
Full Bank 
Full Photo 
Hitachi 
Honda Motor 
Cl tali 
IJf.L 

Japan Air L_ 
PCansal ELPwr. 
Kao Soap 
Kowaoaicl Steel 
Kirin-Brewery 
Komatsu 
Kubota 
Matsu EL tnd. 
Atatsu E. Wks 
MHsubl Hw ImL 


Sepl.29.19t1 

Yea 

379 AAitsubl Cttom. 
585 AAitsubl Corn. 
1370 AAitsubl Elec 
896 AAftsuICa 
378 AATtsukaihi 
399 Nlklas Secuiiles 
1308 Nomura 
700 Nippon Bloc 
837 Nippon steel 
229 Sharp 
200 Sony Gorp 
2390 Sumitomo Bank 
910 SumftanH Oiem. 
485 5umVtomo AAensl 
202 Tataho Marine 
410 Takeda . 

415 Tallin 
342 TokypAtartne 
1390 Tom 
511 Toyota 
275 YamakH 


Yen 


569 

399 

327 


411 


570 

200 

73* 

A64D 

399 

153 


ORANGE JUICE 
ism tax* OMts Per lft 
NOV 129 A3 13X30 12930 

Jan 13X60 13120 13X85 

Or 13X09 13530 

May 136J0 13685 18630 

Jui 12930 1*930 13X50 

Sip 14X00 14XD0 129.15 

'Mfov 

Jot 139.95 12X95 12935 

Prev. sates 1306 

Prev days open Inf 9302, off 25. 

COTTON 2 


129 JS 
13X30 
134J0 
13660 
13X70 
139^ 

139 JS 
129 AS 


—JO 


Od 623* 0X75 6231 KLS3 

6445 6475 6425 6443 
6735 67JS 6735 67JS 
6X95 0X10 6600 6X00 
7X50 7X75 7X40 7X45 
7100 73J0 7X00 72JS 
7X80 7430 7X00 7AM 
Mar 7X25 7X25 7X25 74J8 

Prev. sates 5399. 

Prev dorrs open tot 31417, off 43X 


Mar 

Mav 

Jut 

Oct 


+jB 

+.15 


COPPER 


Oct 

NOV 


7650 


7730 7730 7640 


Jan 

Atar 

May 

Jui 


«U0 0070 7930 
8X20 0230 SI 35 
0480 843* 030 
8550 *530 8525 


7660 

7745 

7930 

0130 


—lTO 


Jan 8930 8930 8930 

Mar 9X6* 9130 9X50 

May 9240 9240 9240 

JUI 9430 9430 9440 

Prev. sotei 1UX_ _____ 

Prav day** open Int57434off S5X 


1X10 

8770 


+35 

+.10 

+.10 

+.W 


9X1A 
91 JO 
9X3* 


HEATING OIL 


9m 

9158 

9383 

9553 

9*23 

10093 

10360 

WAX* 

10903 

11173 

1U4* 

11713 

119*3 

12253 


Oct 40230 40X00 38X5* 39730 

Jan 41730 44230 40730 47430 

Apr 42130 42930 43X50 42130 

JUI 44930 44730 44630 44930 

Od „ 

Prev. sales 4329. - 

Prev davte open Int 0476 off 37. 

GOLD __ 

US tnr HU —S.E'SirS^ a 

Oct- 43X00 43330 429-» 

44230 44X90 43X00 
45230 46370 4569 
48280 48230 476JD 
50X00 50X5* 49X3* 

51730 52X10 514.10 


—43 


—10 


—23 


-030 
—2_T0 
—30 
+7* 
+ 130 


Jan 

AAar 


Jun 

•Jui 


43130 
441J0 
447.40 
459JO 
46570 
47X00 


I Oct 

I Dec 
Jan 
Mar 
Jun 

Jui ^ 

Prev. sales 147*0. . 

Prev dav*s open Int 5739X im 32X 


53600 53630 53600 
SSUD 55930 55530 


50X50 +1X 

■ 

51X70 
522.10 

554*0 
561-20 


Tuesday’s 

New Highs and Lows 


GDVInc 


APLCp 

AtenonHF 

AlAtoonan 


NEW HIGHS—3 
Root Tei 
NEW LOWS—67 


SlOOhpfA 


AmBvsPds 

AmSLFlo 

Are Coro 

BayStaGas 

ClnGUOpf 

CotGcspfB 

CbmbEng 

CompuTSd 

9&X. 7 *** 

WYrrL PfF 

as pW 

EWemMpr 

Eraerchpf 

EMmrkCp 

EarnkUlof 


EouItGoss 

FJnStBar 

FoxStaPtief 

GenMOtSPl 

Gen Rod n 

GaPaepf 

GdrtcnpfB 

Nought Miff 

Hunt Oiem 

lUJnfA 

Inittt Inv 

IntNrth X4ttaf 

Internace 

UmaiHGPf 

Jewrttor 

JhnMnvSADpl 

JohnCn2pf 

LFECppfA 

MB Ltd g 

AtatorwHyd 

AAjS$G T 235pf 


MJGhEnRe* 

MontOakU 

Nashua CP 

NICOR 1 JOpf 

OccJ l*0pf 

OcctPlXtort 

OhEd644pf 

OfiEtl7Jtaf 

PtedmtNGs 

PortGenEi 

Potlatch 

PSEEEpf 

RvanHom 

Timken Co 

UGI Cars 

UMIIIumpf 

USRJfy Fnv 

VaEP772pf 

ttWfJIAOPf 

WtstahElpf 

Wheel F 2nf 

Winter Jack 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Atar 


AAov 

Jun 

Jui 

Aug 


19X751 

997* 

9X00 

99.10 

10X15 

1*130 

10X85 

10175 


9535 


99.10 

10X15 

1*130 

10035 

1*175 


95.15 
9640 
9755 
9X90 
99 JO 
mio 
M0J5 
10155 


9515 +53 


Oct 

Prev. sales 1361. 

Prav datfs anon tot36877, up 14X 


97J1 

9930 

10X05 

10035 

10030 

13155 

101.75 

10X00 

10330 

10X50 

10430 


+53 

+55 

+56 

+54 

+50 


270 


340 

455 


1710 

355 


54457: Previous : 53X27 
NNdul-DJ Index: 75573*; Previous: 753772 


Market Summary 

NYSE Most Actives 


Sept 29,1981 


Commodity ond unit 
FOODS 

Coffee 4 Sontox lb_ 

TEXTILES 

Pflnfdotfi 64-30 381%, yd... 

METALS 

Steel billets CPItt.hton.... 

iron 2 Fdry. Philo- ton__ 

Steel sc r ap No 1 hw put. 
Load Spot lb.... 

Cooperate et„ to___ 

Tla (Straits), lb... 

One. E* St U Basis, (b__ 

Silver N.Y„a 2 ... M ......._ 

Goto N-YwOt___ 

New Yortc prices. 


TUe YeorAoo 
155 1 j45 


051 


046 


22756 

107-702 

OL40 

B4ft 

77803 

.X49ft 

933 

43175 


22756 

103-104 

042 


*561% 

2045 

66675 


Sept. 29*1911 


Nov 

Jan 

Atar 

Atav 

Jly 

Sep 


1*675 

17830 

18660 

186bSD 

18975 

19X50 

19230 


1590 

1511 

1522 

1525 

1529 

1537 

1549 


134* 

1364 

1465 

1366 

1360 

1368 

1371 


1*730 

17930 

1B47D 

18730 

19X05 

19330 

19X00 


1595 

1512 

150 

1526 

1532 

1544 

1551 


1380 

1365 

1366 

1367 
1373 
1373 
1375 


1578 1580 

1512 1513 
1526 7527 

1532 1333 
1539 1542 
1546 1548 
1554 1530 


1360 

13B1 

1381 

1374 

1376 

1378 

1370 


1363 

1383 

1382 

1376 

1378 

1380 

13B0 


Ocx 

Nov 


JOT 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

MOV 


20830 30775 
31130 31055 
314X0 314X0 
31675 3)625 
31830 31755 
31930 3H>30 
32130 32130 


30375 


473 toteot 100 tons- 


31130 
31330 
31575 
31755 
31X50 
32030 


31155 

31375 

31430 

31X00 

3193D 

22130 


31025 

314X0 

37655 

31830 


32175 


Sony carp 
AmcrTAT 
StorpeTecb 

Exxons 
IBM 

uitoncoJ 

StdOMInd 

GenTeIXEJ 

LTV Carp 

Sdilumbrss 

Tandys 

AmEvprass 

stdoiroh 

Atabfls 

Sunbeam 


Volume fin mllDgns) 
Advanced 

Vohmw Up (millions) 


849700 

806700 

669300 

53X100 

459700 


437400 30ft 


17ft +lft 
57ft — 1% 
33ft —1 
Wft + ft 
53ft —lft 
31ft + 1% 
51ft —ft 


Commodity Indexes 
Sept 29,1981 


<26100 

415590 

396600 

373300 

37X600 

mwo 


15 

52ft 
29 —lft 
41 + ft 

38 —lft 
25ft — ft 
29ft + ft 


Moody** .. 

R muton„„ - 

Dow Jones Scat 
DU. Futures—. 


1412501 

147670 

35541 

37X77 


Previous 

iXOSJOf 

746840 

35459 

37139 


Moodirt): base m: Dec 31,1931. p—prattm- 
toarv;f—final 

Reuters: base 100: Sep. 18,1931. 

Dow Jams: brae 700: Average 192+2556 


NYSE Naffeaw 


Volume Down (millions) 
Unchanged 
Total Issues 
New highs 


4940 

1594 

3X71 

365 

1X19 

312 

14*1 

S 


6940 

918 

46X6 

660 

1042 

321 

1.902 

5fJ 


Dividends 

Sepf. to#T9tT 


JMS Realty Truer 
Utd industrial 


Eknc Janes Av&nges 


Q 

S 

STOCK 


Amat 

40 

30 


U-30 

17-29 


10-15 

17- 


30 Ind 
TOTrn 
15 UH 
eSStk 


Open HU Law 

84644 85X83 83740 047J9 4553 

34747 35607 3457) 35142 4X31 

101.17 10225 10043 10742 +054 

32X39 33150 32570 32973 +3.72 


Dow Jones Bond Averages 


10 Public LttDi 
40 Indus 


5571 —076 
5378 +0X5 
5745 —15* 


Standard & Poors 


Pst Executive _ 

May fl ow er Core 

USUAL 

Gompany 
Amor Express 
Columlius Mills 
GonneeficufNafi Bk 
Brownamerica 
Morrison inc 
Pot Amertcon Banks 
PcrlnlCere 

RankfcrfaInc 
Santo Pe Indus 
vartan Core 
wrtotn, Barry Corn 
kjMiuolj M Ma ntM r; 
nuaL 


XOSPC 

75PC 


11-2 

10-16 


Q 

Q 

a 

o 

o 

Q 

O 

5 

Q 

Q 

Q 


Amt Pay. 
-SO ll-W 
48 10-3B 

44 10-29 

46 1041 

-0B 1U0 

.13ft 1-7 

55 72-15 

48 11-15 

55 12-1 

.14 1*30 

.10 11-4 


1*12 

10-9 

Rec. 
10-9 
TO-15 
10-9 
10-7 

10- 74 
124 

11 - 10 
11-1 

11-13 

10-16 

10-16 


Paris Commodities 

I Figures fan FrenOT Irenes per metric ton) 
Secrt. 29,1911 
HU LOW 




SUGAR 

Nov 

Dec 

Mar 

.Moy 

J it 

Airi 

Oct 

Njv 


N.T. 

1JU0 

1785 

2*10 

NT. 

N.r. 

n.T. 

“4.T. 


N.T. 

746* 

1570 

ZMQ 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.r. 

N.T 


[Bid Asked) 

1790 1490 
1465 1470 
1710 1420 
1741 1.970 
L960 2X00 
1780 2420 
1,990 2430 
T.V 90 2 X 30 


:58Stoteo*5i • 
CCCOA 

SCP N.T 

DOC 152 b 

Mar N.T. 

Mav N.T. 

Jly N.T. 

SOT N.T. 

N.T. 


Op 1 - " "-'dreat: 7793 


NT 

l(+w 

N.T. 

N.T. 

M. T. 

N. T. 
N.T. 


- ■ 

5>i UI3 
1323 153Q 
154J 
1545 — 

1555 — 

1575 _ — 


+ 19 
+ 6 

— 30 

— 34 


— 30 

— 30 


+ 95 
+ 4 
— 2 
— 12 
— 1* 

— 15 

— 15 


HU Law aam NX. 
77775 11475 11544 +047 
13147 12X42 T29J3 +050 

5X73 4940 5X31 +X27 

7349 1348 1340 +0X3 

2X10 T9JD 1947 +044 


NYSE Index 


Composite 

industrials 


Utilities 

Finance 


HU 

6759 4673 6645 -HU2 

7671 79UM 75.91 +049 

67.81 6179 6349 +158 

38X1 3747 2741 +012 

6954 6X96 6X97 +048- 


COMPANY 

REPORTS 


Revenue and profit^ in miRtons, ore in 
currenoes unless otherwise incficafad 


Odd-Lot Trading in JV.y. | Britain 


23 lets all* tanx OP«n Intarestr 272 


INVEST IN LAND 

We are a Bahamian company. 

headquartered in Nassau, Bahamas. 
Our specially: brokering land 
as an Investment. 

And. 111 our opinion, one of 
ihe best current investments 
in die world you can make is in 
a well-selected and -negotiated 
piece of California. U.S.A., land. 

The right piece of land is 
management-free, holds maximum 
appreciation potential, and 
has minimum risk. 

We can help you find and buy it. 

All of our correspondence and 
transactions are handled personally 
by officers of the company 
to ensure maximum confidentiality 
and personal attention 
for your enquiries and a flairs. 

Let us icil you more. 

PBL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 
P.O. Bor N-7838 
Nassau, Bahamas 


Buy So to s •Short 

5epL2l._ 1*4454 *3456 3400 

Stttf.25.__ 135571 28620 1765 

5*Pt. 24.._.-. TO7708 223LW7 1.M5 

5CPI.23.......... 737544 267407 3735 

5«Bf.2X..-. 139550 266090 1403 

"Tbeta lOMNdra Irtdtpded fa the SOMS figures. 

American Most Actives 


DemePtrls 

RenoerOU 

DelMOII 

‘ROTtaura 

TutnMtts 

wanes 


Dalgety 




18X40* 


i 


AwtmCang 

HUdsBOhV 

GulfCang 


Vbtunw <ln mUltons) 
Advanced 

Vbtume UP (mflUantJ 
Declined 

Volume Dow n (mlfliops) 

unJaonsed 

Tefal Issues 

NewMghs 

New lews 


TV 1400 

107.900 

701700 

81400 

79500 


71ft + ft 
8ft + ft 
76ft +!fe 
23ft — ft 
3ft + ft 
29 — ft 

13ft +-1 

614 

30ft + Vu 
16ft + ft 


Today 
AMEX Ktrnm* 


491 

628 

123 

1XQ 

1*7 

775 

i3 


9.97 


AMEX Index 


tan 


TOX79 29U4 


750 

W 

149 

19S 

*44 

23J 


+6& 


Year June 30 1981 

Revenue^. 2490. 

Pretax Net.__ 4U 

Ready Mixed Concrete 

1st Hoff 1981 

Revenue_ 37140 

Profits. . 7152 

Per Shore,.... 0.112 


Hong Kong 

Swire Pacific 

ist Hau mi 

Profits. . . I94JJ 

Per Share_... 0554 

United States 


1980 

1580. 

334 


1980 


1357 

0.133 


1980 

87_2 

0549 


2nd Quar. 
Revenue.. 
Prifits.M. 
PerShare.ii 
ist Half 
Revenue.. ~. 
Profits ....... 

Per Short... 


interco 

1981 

7137 

3251 

1.97 

1981 

1550. 

5748 

342 


1988 

599.1 

2978 

152 

1980 

1.130. 


123 


Eorocarrency Interest Rates 


1M, 
1AX 
3M. 
6M. 

IY.. 


feet.29.10IT 

fatal 

Delfaf XMork fra» fferitog 
14Wa-16 1 Mi llto-12 12V%-l*ta 14 -Ufa 
UMi-171% 17 *%»12 IV 12 ft- 12ft 14 ft. 16 ft 
i7tfi-l7Mi nfk-nvw m%-72ft uft-uet 
77 fa- II 12 ft *12 ft 12 ft *12 ft Uft-Uft 
1716*17*8 llft-Tlfa Mfa-ftfa fl5fa-U 


FT8IK 
27 -21 

2A -21 
24 -26 

33 ft-25 ft 

22 -fa 


■eu 

17ft-Hft ISfa-Uft 
7718-1811 Hft-U 
17U-18 lift-16 ft 

177 -17ft lift-16 ft 

16 -16ft lift-lift 


Alcoa, Shell Units 
Sign Agreement 
On Brazil Venture 

Realm 

P ITTSBURGH — Aluminum 
Co. of America said Tuesday that 
its Brazilian affiliate, Alcoa A hmri - 
nio, and Royal Dutch/Shell 
group’s SbeD Brazil signed final 
agreements forming a consortium 
to own and operate the SI .2 billion 
Sa n Luis alumina and aluminum 
project under construction on the 
northern coast of BraziL 
The new firm, Consordo-Ala- 
mar, is 60-percent owned by the 
Alcoa affiliate and 40-percent 
owned by Shell’s subsidiary, which 
will be renamed Billiton Metais. 

The alumina and aluminum 
plant is scheduled to be brought 
into production in 1984 with a ca¬ 
pacity of 300,000 metric tons of 
alumina and 100,000 metric tons 
of aluminum, Alcoa said. 

Initially, production at the Sao 
Luis plant will be for Brazilian do¬ 
mestic consumption, but Alcoa 
said the facility has the potential 
to be expanded. . 

The joint agreement with Shell 
also includes a provision for a 
study on a bauxite mine project in 
Trombetas area of the Amazon 
River region. 

Polish Debt Talks 
Require 3d Day 

Roam 

VIENNA — Talks between a 21- 
member task force representing 
Poland's 460 Western bank lenders 
and a Polish delegation on res¬ 
cheduling $2.4 billion of Poland's 
Western debt will go into a third 
day Wednesday after proving 
more complicated than expected, 
banking sources said. 

The Western bankers are trying 
to persuade the Poles to accept 
proposals to defer 95 percent of 
their debt repayments doe in the 
last nine months of tins year, but 
the Poles reportedly are poshing 
for a 100-percent rescheduling. 

Austrian Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky meanwhile said here he 
does not think Poland’s problems 
should make Western creditors 
deny loans to other Communist 
states. 

US. wm Reduce 
Airline Flights 
By Another 5% 

The Associated Press 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Federal 
Aviation Administration plans fur¬ 
ther cutbacks in commercial flights 
to deal with the air traffic controll¬ 
ers’ strike, FAA Administrator J 
Lynn Helms says. 

_ The FAA will order commercial 
airlines to reduce their flights by 
an additional 5 percent on Dec. I, 
Mr. Helms said Monday before 
addressing the National Associa¬ 
tion of Stale Aviation Officials in 
Minneapolis. 

Since about 12,000 members of 
the Professional Air Traffic Con¬ 
trollers Association went on strike 
Aug. 3, air traffic nationally ha^ 
been reduced by.I7 percent. 

Mr. Helms said the additional 
cntback will help working controll¬ 
ers . deal with dangerous winter 
conditions and allow them more 
time off. Domestic air travel is 
normally Lighter during the winter 
than It is in the summer. 

Sears Financial Brandi 
Sets $2-BUUan Credit 

Reuters 

WILMINGTON, Del — Sears 



< t' 
§?■ 



credit with a. group of U.S. and 
foreign banks led by Morgan 
Guaranty Trust of New York, the 
Sears subsidiary nrmr»mr*d Tues¬ 
day. It win use the credit to be rk 
the issuance of commercial paper. 

The loan will have three pricing 
options—the prime rate, the Lon¬ 
don interbank offered rate and do¬ 
mestic ce rti f i cat es of deposit rates. 
Sears officials declined to 
further details. 
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onwtde 1 rading dosing Prices Sept, 29 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to the dosing on Wall Street. A 


17 Month Stock 
HI oh Low Dltf. 


Ch-oo 

SJl Close Prev 

* Yl*. P/S TQOs. Higtt Low QuOt.Closo 


17 Month Stock 
High Low Dlv. 


am 

Sb. Clow Pw 

S rid. P/E IOO*. High low ftioi. Close 


12MOClfh' c VM_ p/E IQAl khdi 

Hleh-Low Olv. wo. hw 


,. gjs* 
■!S2. S2 V 

Qtrof.Cteefl 


12 Month sth 
Hh* LoW Dtv. 


* Y14 P/e lOQfl. HNtfi Low 


9 1 ** 

*%.sss; 


’ • .. ? ij:: 


* r ^3 

' * . o < 


<■ '■-i r ijJ. ' »% 

3.' . in* *S 


m 3%AAV - -2* . 34 _S » nk 

9lh ABA V f 40 15 11 

■%£ ^JuCPn J2D..W4 lfl ^ 

-13 AZL- *50 473 T9% 

Si 6WAZL PI M A7-.V3L.1M 

^■assair^v'.'^ I {& 

i^s . j7 - i ° u,® w* 

3te Acton WT M 3% 

. £!;inAA(imRs • ■ ; . __ W 131% 

£* IMMRW «.W 2 TM* 

mAiroFlo J5 14 B 4 4SH 
£S *. ' IT 1» 12 

-52-5 AOTOflCP.- T7 3% 

.Si am AHICop .10 18ft? 


f^JuSK^ 

IftAjrExp . 


Y lli 

», i 

■ ■».**; 
' 1 '■! 

.Jjn; 

* 

M 


>i- i - * 

■»■ Oh; 




.55 ** *!***?♦ -IS; 

S ««. ^ 

£ JffSS *■ 

■^tussg/a 

S * 
|s«.” 

J!!S» 

E.««S ; -4S 

n» Same 

5 lOMAinSoat -» 

§* p/sse? ^ 

20% AJiejoE.- ^ 

ss »*§sK** 

gS- fbAre*- J i - 
4 % 2 toArmlrn 
S 3%fcArontf»l ■ 


7 12 

- •• 5? 1 

-Me £0 8 3ft 
341 SJl 3 1H 
.10* 2313 -2ft 

JOa I31ff 3 
JOo . U 5 31 
.10 . 41V -243 

450 3412 "j 


ul -xm 

U21 463 
-J V 31 
34> ■ >■ 

A S 


52b. .6.1 i 33 

“> -,",g 4 2o/ 

40 T J 7 74 

340 ■ 5i 7 14 

4 13 

44 £9 £ J 

451 *420 S3 

3 ‘ K7 3 1 

. M 124 
46 *711 7 

44 14 7 257 

“■ -.11.143 

B40 • - ■ 101? 

T? - 24 V2 

" 3 5 

rjo! ’ 3 US 


8% 

41* 

ID* 

* 6* 

5 

m 

4 

2314- 

m 

% 

4M 

26 

27* 

131* 

ID 

m 

4 * 

VM 

at* 

m 

T2V6 

55 

314 

151* 

5H 

111* 

in* 

BVS 


. 5* 4*4- * 

101? 11 -1-1* 
■41* 4*— I* 

• «* 1»+ * 
14* lW?+4 

a 10 *+ 2 * 

m v? 

U 1514+116 
21? . 3 +14 

10 * im+ * 

12* 13*+ 1S 
-18*“ 18*^- * 
281% 2? +1* 
2* 2*+ * 
4S*+ I* 
1016 1076+ 7? 

3¥k 3V4 

101? 1814 
«* a*+ 44 

4t? 4*— * 

9* «4— 3? 

4* 616 

414 5 + 14 

4J4 1* 

5* 4+16 

2216 2316+2 - 
976 +*.+ 16 

11-14 11-14 
444 446— 1* 

2534 26 + 1* 
264? 2644— lb 
1ZV4 131%+ 61 
91? V*— 16 

1* 1V4 

4* 6V*— ¥?’ 

_ Bt* 8 V*+ M 
•ff* 8 V*+ 16 
444 5*+ 4t 

1144 12 .+ 16 
55 55 — 14 

316 3to+ 16. 
3516 -154?+ 46 
516 SV*+ t? 
lit* lit* . 
fU ■ 10 


® 1«*gorG« .16 

L.grttv JO* 

11* »D«wnv JO 

siii PS Oucom n JOb 
2044 14* bum n 


13 

.9 ID 481 
U 7 16 
5-1 17 

109 
37 8 23 


1 A M VJt& Ufll0p 

14 121* Dupjjc 

17* DvrTil 

XSt T ?SB^wn 

24* movncer 


0 

.100 

J >0 
.400 
.I 0 B 
L70 


20>4 

18* 

844 

5*4 

171* 

19*4 

ID 

jto 

1244 

101? 

7V? 

1274 


1V46 

.174? 

844 

51* 

If 

18*4 

1» 

tto 

1244 

1074 
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International Herald Tribune 

Mete fot news for yea. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

INTL REAL ESTATE 

SERVICE ‘SOLHL ‘ 

The onfy true 

Sh ort or long loin* high don, 

hm w e d rental 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

(Continued from Bark Page) 


EMPLOYMENT 
EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
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26 rue d'Athenes 

75008 PAfflS 


MUL7E1NGUAL 


280 20 42 Mechanical Engineer 


AT HOME M PASS 

PARIS PROMO 


APARTMENT5 TO RENT OR SAIE 

25Atfe.Hoch# — 

75008 Para 563 25 60. 


SACLE 46 

STUDIO TO 7 ROOMS^ 


B-Scl, M-Sc. (Mb) 
McnuyanvADUoma (loaden) 
32. fluerd En^ah. modi, Gr#eL Ara¬ 
bic 12 yean experience lechna nui- 
ogement, construction eqixpment. png. 
Rand, Cummins, Komatsu, ale.), mo 
GM. products. 7 years Gulf e xp e rie nce, 
seating po si tion with kitl compoiy. 
Reody to relocate wherever if nec¬ 
essary. Write: c/o Mr PanoyiM Kour- 
kotas ff Hayden 22. Athens, Greece. 


EMPLOYMENT 

general posi tions 

_ WANTEi> _ 

GERMAN IS LOOKING for on interest- 
ing 10b. Arabic/£nghh/Prendi/Spw 
tsh. Ben 245, HwJd Tribune. 9Sl 
NewUy Cedex, France. 

YOUNG FREMCHMAH 27. urgently 
seeks job connected with tourism/ar- 
fines or is nigH oudtor n hoteb. Mr 
Lejeime 177 ruede Lourmd Pons IS 

SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Po nt min 
MIBNATIONAL 


MOVING 

INTBSOEAN'S 
PRICES 
ARE MORE 
INTERESTING 

INTERDEAN 


The 

International 

Mover 


SHORTTERM ACCEPTED. 

46 ru* de Naples . .. . . 

75a»Pbm 563 66 65 


US MARKEUNG EXECUTIVE experi¬ 
enced in Africa, contracts negotiation. 
Bale* export shipping. W3J manage 
operations, develop new business. 
French speaking. Bool 204, Herald Tri¬ 
bune, 92521 NenJfy Ccdex. France. 

EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


TUESDAYS 

in the BfT Ocnfied 5edk». 


AMSTERDAM: 


23% 

40% 

5% 

13% 

376 

5% 

37? 

10 

16%. 

22% 

12 

19 


TST. CLASS APAKTMBtrS A HOUSES POSITI ONS AVAILABLE 

HjRNtSt&D 8 UNRJKN1SHED j 

H. INTBlNATIONAL 

55 1 66 oo T °S.'SSW£Sr l 

Pari% 7 — 1 “ based Pam. Much travel, long hours, 

__ _ hard work. Ruent EngBsh/Frandi mon- 

datary. Pdrfoa typing required. Mire- 
EXCHTTONAL mum 65 words/minute. Abo translation 

AVE H94RI MARTIN capabiitiei needed. Shorthand p^efero 

hEW, luxurious. 200 9am., double hr MiniflVT| 5 T*** experience m 

«n& 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, modem fun- - . , sorv t w tyL _ 

*■ + ao ® * 

stanhdl r e fe rences. Exceflenr chore e for 

■-- odiCTc m enf. Long term amp b wwrt. 

Reply in confidence to Box 15223 Her- 
RUEDEVARBME old Tribune, 92521 Neully Cede*, 

fn townhouse. 60 sqjn. Owning. France. 

Living, 1 bedroom, latchen, bath, perfea 
condition, r4000/monthly. 

Tek 224 64 69. - 

_GENERAL POSITIONS 

_ AVAILABLE 

pi YCCCC 5 ROOMS - - 

CL 1 Deep HIGHCLASS 

F750a Tat 280 20 4Z 

MBNATK3NAL 
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PLACE DE5 VOSGES, fumriocs 4 
rooms, fireplace, bathroom, tele¬ 
phone, F 6000. Teb 563 6B 38. 

PLACE PALAIS BOURBON. Town- 
house. bxury, receptions. 2 bedrooms, 
FIT^OO net. TdJSs 22 13. 
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?4tfi 57. JACQUES, docibb 6vma + 
mwecoable bedroom, afl comforts. 
F9Q0 net Teh 222 0819. 

BE ST LOWS: Luxurious studio. 
Tel: &5 95 43. 

RUE DU BAC by owner, small studio, 
phone, afl comforts. 265 19 19 e*i 250 
VAUCRE5SON; 3/10 months. Sving, 3 
bedrooms. F4600. Teh 50019 88. 

PARIS AREA irNFlUNlSHED 

78 ST. «MAtN-B44AY^ near Ly- 
cm Internati o nal. Bving, 4 bedrooms, 
parting, d eamforts. F3280 net. TeL 
2220Fl9. 


based in Pansseefo 


DEALER 

Interrvaliond currency deposits. 


SECRETAIRE MI-TEMPS, pliant Frcm- 
cab parfartement. bevnes oonnais- 
sances d'Anglms & inlereuee par lei 
dartres (pas de comptebSfe), !rava3 
dons un cadre pofficuli e reme n t oare- 
able, quartier 5t German deft Pros 

Tel: 548 42 32 Pori* 

AMERICAN LAW FMM sods biiraual 
secretary with shorthmd. CdL Pin 
720 10 50 for oppo m tmeni. 

, B4RASSY SBCS SECRETARY. Short¬ 
hand essentid. Knaededae French pr»- 
Ferred. Ceil Paris 500 33 61. 

SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 

HK5HLY COMPETENT young tody - 
Soots - fluent French - exceBenl 
Mcretariol/intwprflftng ddk, weeks 
ihort term assicpvnents. Teb Paris 530 
2573. 

LOOfONG FOR A SECRETARY? GX 
Inter na ti o n al Tet 225 1294 Park. 

Nffl) A TEMPORARY SECRETARY? 
Cdl: GX Interim, Paris 225 59 25. 

TEACHING POSITIONS 

_ AVAILABLE _ 

EX7SUBJCED TEACHSl OF MGUSH 
with cm required irnm ecBatety. Cal 
Pvis 264 7624. 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


THEHAOM: 
HOUSTON; 
LONDON: 
LONG BEACH; 


ICWYORK: 


VdNA: 

ZURICH; 


44.89.44 
89X7A11 
65U1.11 
65.09^7 
31.05.91 
269-54.00 

86.31.44 
595 7664 
(06190) 2001 
43.85JO 
6O110B 
4489553 
961X1.41 
598 5511 
671.24JO 
141 JO. 36 
738-32.88 
371 1760 
742-85.11 
475.4357 
82.43.64 
363^0.00 


• Fluent Ranch/ 


urrency 
ErigBsn 


O Sofrd e xp erience iniernatiand money 
/ ooimiorfiy mtelcets 

5endCV. to - 10J44 
Contesse Pubbate, 20 Ave. de ('Opera, 
75040 Paris Cede? 01. who wd forward 


5V?5Ddo 
5% SO 00 


pi Jfl 
Pf .40 


574 + 
6 




Floating Rate Notes 


T6Uc SUPBB 4 ROOMS. 130 sqjn. 
F 4500 per north. Awdow immo di - 
otely. Teh 278 5S 55 or 272 46 B3. 

REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 

INTL OFFICE 


CHALLENGING ADMINISTRATIVE 
job. Perfectly bffngud EngEsh-Frendi 
penoa Must be good with corre¬ 
spondence and figure^ type, and be 
able to work on your own with initia¬ 
tive ond maturity. F 6500 per month. 
Box 243. Herdd Trfoune, 9&21 NeuO- 
ly Cedex, Franc. 

SPANISH A BtiGLESH-spealaig sdes- 
pri wanted. Eden, 3 Rue du Holder. 
Tel; 770 31 06. 


GENERAL posi tions 
WANTED 


AU PAR FOR INTL twsmessman. 
Single male seeks frvenn au par to bole 
after household, living in Switzerland 
and/or Spam near riding FadSties. Eng- 
bh or Germon specking, ideal for stu- 
ded 20-25. tout be warn to travel. 
Good sdory and fiirw off. Tleose send 
photo and personal information to: Box 
15229, Herald Tribune. 92521 NeuiBy 
Codex. Franc. 


DOMESTIC_ 

POSITIONS V ANTED 


JNTL MOWNG 4 EXPORT, baggage 
Air & sea freight, imparls, cantcners- 
Marw'Air Ret, 8 r. Dubvi, Pans 16 
TeL 288 73 97.647 7011 Tlx O30685F 

AUTO SHIPPING 

SMP YOUK CAB TO A FROM U-SJV. 
VIA ANTWSiP AND SAVE Free ho¬ 
wl Regular idliuL.JFK/McGuire Air¬ 
port delivery, AME5CO, Knbbesiroot 
Balgiurn. Toll 31 42 3®. 

TRANSCAR 20 rue Le Sueur. 75116 
Para. Tet 500 00 04. hfca* S3 ^ 33. 
Antwerp 33 9985. Cannes 39 43 44. I 

I 

^ __ _ I 

ALTOS TAX FREE 


TAX RB CARS 
All MAKE5 - ALL MODB5 

Euiopecn and worldwide delivery. 

(nsuiance - Shipment 
Ctoen Monday through Saturday. 
Cal or write for FREE catalog. 

SHIPSIDE 

5HIPS1DE BLMLDtNG 
P.O.BL 7568. AMSTBtDAM AIRPOCT-C 
Phone (20) 152833 - Tefe* 12568 


ALTOS TAX FREE 
TRANSCO 

TAX FREE CARS 
LARGEST STOCK IN EUROPE 
Send for free catotag 5 nod Jo 
r-border loan, 2030 Antwerp. Befo 
TeL 03142*240. Tb; 35207 TRA^ 


SERVICES 

PR/ INTBPRETBt & TOURISM GUIDE 
Pleasant presentation. Enghsh/Frendi- 
Pans 5*2 05 87 

PARIS YOUNG LADY, PR/ass>dani 
Excellent presentation. Pa? 553 62 o2 
BILMGUAL BUSINESS & traveling as¬ 
sistant. TeL 500 58 17 Pans. 

YOUNG FRENCH LADY. For a person- 
al assistant in Paris cal. 541 17 40. 
INTERPRETER. Monaco, f£ce. Cannes. 

TeL (93155 67 65 franc*. 

BUSM5S INT9PRE1B and laumm 
gmde. P ans 77 4 75 65. 

INTERPRETER/TRAVEL companion 
mutn&ngucrf. Pons 633 68 (P m 

LEGAL SERVICES 

ARRESTS OR SBOWC3D Overseas? 
Concerned Americ a n attorneys repre¬ 
senting ndviduds abroad. Ml Lead 
Defense Counsel, Suite 2200, 161* 
Walnut St.. PWa., Pa 19103 USA. 
Phone: 215-54S-2428. 

NO MORE VISA - for worldwide ac¬ 
cepted trod document, write to- F. 
Conti, Afrornay at Law, 546 via Vene- 
io. 00167 Rome, Italy. 

LOW COST FLIGHTS 

PAN AM Vt FARE soupera for world¬ 
wide fWrf* USA *2®.78 , 343094. 

TO USA or WORLDWIDE, contact 
your US travel agent: Paris 225 12 39. 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


The magriicrnf 

STELLA SOLARIS 

The yochf-lile 

STELLA OCEAN1S 
3-4-7 DAY CRUISES 

The best <* the Greek Iduri. Egypt. 
Israel. Cyprus and Turkey. Every Mon¬ 
day and Friday from Piraeus. Please ap¬ 
ply to your travel agem or SUN UNE, 
2 Kar. Setvxs Sir., Athens. 

Tele?. 21-5*21, Phone: 322M83 


Off BUTIS requires position, 25 
year? experience, inxmuLubto refer¬ 
ences. hei Id travel. USA working pa¬ 
pers if requred Tel; 0482 640761 UK. 

NAIMY/GOVBPESS, age 31. calm, 
reliable gai free no*. Fry Gonubants, 
7 High Streei. Aldershot. Hants, UX 
Td: 0252315369. 


firm potman, o ____ _ 

X*± TAX FREE CARS 
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IJt/U V3\ 99JS100JD 

l* • Ml M0% 100% 
10% 3-22 - 9f% 99% 

W vw 8-22 fm 100 
lfln/16 WOO *JSD 9935 

jft ' 83 ** ~ 


MonHsnOMin-N 1f% 
MldlonO Bonk S-82 199/14 

Ml (Stand Bank 7%-83 19% 
Midland lnH+47 Iffto 
MMtandiirtlMf 177/16 
Midland Inti Wl Hl3/i 
MltflandintlSU-92 T77? 
Midtoad 1 nti5%-93 19 

Natl W«stmln5%-90 101/16 
Maliwestvnto5to-9l ]f% 
NafJ Wesfmln 5%-92 1613/Ii 

NOtl Westrebl 5to-94 16 2Q6 

Noli Bk Canada 51MB 175/16 
Nlpoon Cr«flt5tf-85 17% , 


. ... 1) 1 

•4-h 


f ■ O 


■L 4 tf ■ ■ 

f - m m *:Fs 
. ^ A - 

- 


sra2S? W7yfl -'3« “mb' 

PJS — • — 

BNP 5lk«7 

BNP 5^1 
BNPSWfl 

ia? ia-ii 
gJ«gtBk6%44 • 17ft? - 12-29 

5r E.?>-09 - . 1| T2^2fl 

BSBW" 

tSmTv.'W 

§^^Apr1cote0%44 U13J14 T 2 S 7 
CCFai£« • ' 1-13 

g^«4j - u* : iY& 

SSSnSSISS ?2£ -lit 
g»g£££3S SFS? 

«S,:iSa 

■ 197/16 '. n-18 
- ’ ' TJ7/H - teJ 

• $ isi 

:ks£8 = 

jBJntn UTni jfcil 

«o?Si£EP’ Bk ** 4 
S5^8 *L«mi Bvw a?, 


Nippon Credit 6VM6 10V14 J-14 

'Nocfilbro FlnS%«8B 189/16 12J 

Nacftoaal Fir 5%-06 17ft* 12-24 

NacSanol Rn5%-88^1173/16 3-25 

NadonaJ Fin 6-85/93 T9 1-7 

197/16 1V1S 
POP. EswmoJ 716-01 183/16 11-30 

Bk Scotland 776-83 199/16 12-11 

Bk Scotland SIM*** W? 10-14 
Sonwa Ml Fln5%40 T7% 

SjG. AleacJ76-89/91 187/16 1-H 

5GB SU»-07 . HlSn* T0-30 

SOS-1989/97 105/16 1231 

Stand. £ Chart. 6V6-84 183^6 !M1 
Stand, fl. Chart- 5%40 19 9-16 

Stamd. A Chari ~5to-90 191/16 23 

State Bfclndto»-K7 18 to 11-00 
5umHomo Fki 5%-flB 199/16 2-0 

Svenska HandetaS-07 18% _ 1-1S 


17to 12-15 9? — 

19 3/16 1-27 100% 100% 

19% 0-15 100% 100% 

197/16 12-11 99% IQOUi 
1716 . 12-15 997? 99% 

181/16 12-9 99% 99% 

183/16 1-18 . 90% 99% 

181/16 11-30 100 100% 

177/10 124 9£70 99J5 

197? 11-38 99% 99% 

199/16 11-18 101% 101% 
19% 7-34 IOIUi 101% 

Iflto IM3 99% 
177/16 12-22 99JD -99.55 
1613/16 TO-30 9876 99% 
17% 12-7 9035 99JO 

19 1-2S 99% 109% 

181/16 12-23 99to 99% 
18% 1-15 98% 99% 

1613/16 10-23 90% 99% 
163/16 10-14 98% 99% 
175/16 3-24 WL95 99JO 

17% 1204 99JS 99 JO 


I NEW YORK lAPh— 
Bid A8kd The following Itet Is a 

urn* im% selected National Secu- 
100% 100% rings Dealers Assn.. 
99% 100 to over the counlef Bon?, 

J5J I n s u rance & Industrial 

Wi 99% , lnHlf 
90% 99% Stocks. 


Selected Over-the-Counter 

1Dl . . , Oosng Prices, Sept 29,1981 i PrsSfeyn 


& n 

99% 100 
t 98 

i* 

JJ15 iaun 
2-« 99 js 
tua mis 


Skareban ken 6-87 
Sundsval Ublcen +05 
Trade Develop 646 
Tool Formers 7to-fl4 

UBAF67*02 
UBAF7Ur42 
Union Finland 61M2 
Unton Norway HW 
United Q'sea*7-W 
united Oseas 6-83 


SBSM- 

S3SSISS 

SKEtSSS 




GZB6p03 
GJBS649 

isvss* 2 

ILJSfeS = ^ 

5ii-*7 Sj_, 

iBJT 514-08 1A7/16 

taster Bkft-fti -8* 

S5Klk!r&3m 1, "“ 


4% 

.«2 

5-25 

S3? 

Uhl 

*3 


^ ss 

99% 100“" 

99% 999? 
W? lODto 
99% 100to 
99J8W0J03 
TOO 1007? 
.2 9*7? 

100% 100% 
9RJ3.99J0 
W? 99% 
98% 09 
9J5D100J5 
W? 9976 

2L • wt* 

977? 97% 
99% noil? 
99% 99% 
100 NMft* 
99% - 99% 

tSft 92 

99% 100% 
99% 106 
99% 180% 
99 J5 99 M 
99% 100% 
99% 99% 


Urauiio mu 7%-8i 
Uraulta Inti 6-06 
vtacava 7to-0J 
WR.Giyn*sBk6%04 
WU.G4vn*sBX5to-91 
ZMraisparfc. Sto-er 


1611/16 12-21 
19% 2-24 

19% £24 

10 12-23 

15% 9-38 

177? 12-9 

1613/16 10-22 
18% 1-8 

18 3/16 11-30 

199/16 12-11 

19 *00 

181/16 12-23 
177? 12-23 


99to 99% 
98% 997? 
97% 98to 
95% 97to 
101 1017? 

99% 100 
9fto — 
101 % 102 % 
99% 99% 

90% 99 
P9V? 99% 
99to 997? 
99JS100JO 
99% 100 
99J70100JQS 
98% 99% 
99% ?9% 
99% 997? 
98% 98% 
997? 

98% 99% 
9B 99 
99% m 
99% 99% 
99 J810W5 
98% 90% 
99to — 

looto ioo% 

99 99% 

99% — 

99 997? 


AELJtid 

AFAPnti 

AVMCp 

Accurar 

AddlsnW 

AdvRoss 

Afl Ban b 

AlexAlex 

AH coInc 

AJtex 

Area rex 

AFum 

AGreet 

AlnGos 

AMlcroa 

AN at I ns 

AQuasr 

ARtsMg 

PWeids 

Anodire 

AngSA 

AngAGd 

AntaCo 

AppteC 

ApJdMs 

ArdenGp 


AflGflLi 

AtlaiRs 


Basic Rig 
BaestFr 
.BoylsMfc 
Beeline 
BentPt 
Brtilvs 
BetzLab 
BivMal 
BibOCo 
BJrdSon 
BlrtCtir 
Blyveor 


BrwTom 


197/16 11-12 100 — 

IMS 2-2» 1«W, 101VS 
in* 3-i« sf »» 
H 1/16 Ml «i w 


Nod Banks 


Alfa 11HB 


Enoet ro t 7-06 

C.1tatl5to-87 
TboDond 704 
PMUop4nes6%06 
Suonl Heavy 5%-84 
Sweden 9tocfc -91 
Softer 8-83 


99% 100% 
9870.99% 
98% 98% 
WH 98 


Texas AJ runes 7-06 
TV09IOCK-9T 

Offshore Min. me 
Private UCAsfa7-ao 

PWWX7-U 
Pemex 4-88/91 . 
Tutas Mexico 1989 
Vitro 10BM1 


Coupon Next Bid Aflkd 

10 12-18 90% 97% 

1915/H 11-9 Wto 99 
10 3-23 99 100 

195/16 1-15 9« 97to 

1611/16 10-27 TO 

1713/16 3-18 W? 99% 
18ln6 3-17 98% 99% 

1611/16 10-21 96 97 

1813/16 12-13 lW,. 

TO 15/14 1-21 981 ? _f|% 

1513/16 8-10 100to TOT? 
Hto 134 99% 100% 

17% 10-14 81 W 

1BI? . 11-30 96% .97 

109/16 1-21 WT? 100% 
1911/16 “M0 9» 9T(2 

193/16 1-2/ 99% 100% 

155/14 10-8 97U. 977? 

1931/10 7-07 97 90 

19 . 7-21 947? 957? 


Bcrtfels 

BurnupS 

CNLFIn 

CPT* 

CeriMrrSv 

CanrodH 

Cao En 

CapSwfl 

CplnAr h 

CoreCo 

CnvtPS 

QxzrRlv 

QirrnSs 

OirtHou s 

CtunLM 

avesUii 

Chubb 

Orfico 

CltzSoGa 

atxUtA 

atzutB 

OarKJL 

Coir Tie 

ColeGofl 

ComCLH 

CfnlSlM* 

OtuvTrf 


llto lift? 
107? 12% 

4 £* 
7to 77? 

10 Uto 
2% 2% 
18% 19 
287? 29 
46 47% 

3% 3% 
19% 20 
4% 4to 
147? 147? 
56% 57 
lBto 18% 
11% 12% 
15% 15% 
into 10% 

10 20 
67? 7 
1270 12% 
flflto 87to 
13% 13T? 
14% 15% 
15 15%» 

4% 4to j 
40 40% 1 

15% 15% , 
15% 15% > 
7 7% 

5% 57? 

a’as 

23 23% 

fl% 9 

8% 9 . 

1 3-1615-16 
35% 36% 
507? 51% 
117? 11% 
10 107? 

10% 10% 

5 Sto 
177? 124? 

2% 2to 
24% 247* 
0% 9 
3870 39% 
11% 12 
2 2% 
16% 1670 
30 21 

27? 27? 
V5-T6 17-16 

12 13% 
3% 3% 
1470 15% 

13 13% 

32 33 

12% 12% 
Iff? 107? 
23 23% 

-15 17 

42% 42% 

6 6% 
77? 7% 

30% 311* 
29 29% 

24% 25% 
59? 6% 
9%? 974 

7? 9-14 
41% 41ft? 
12% 13% 
15 16 


Con Pap 

Cordis 

CrosTre 

CuttrFds 

Cvdtran 

DtoDeflfl 

DovtMol 

DBeer 

DeklbAo 

DefCon T 

Dewe/EJ 

DtaCnre 

DlxnCni 

DOCUtlS 

DolIrGn 

DovIDBs 

DrkHfCn 

DunkDs 

Durlms 

EotnVnc 

EConLdb 

EIPosEI 

Elder Be 

EleNucf 

El Modi & 

EnrDev 

EnrMethd 

EnRsv 

Entwfeti 

EqutSL 

Eaton 

FSC 

FabrITk 

FarmGo 

Fid tear 

FVBkSrs 

Fteosm 

FtEmpS 

FtwnFin 

FlooBIcs 

Htekor 

FSoalPs 

Fla rt Fla 

RuroOOfl 

ForestO 

Form toil 

FronKCP 

FranfcEK 

FreeSG 

Fremnts 

FuflrHB 

GnAutm 

GnDeva 

GnRlEst 

GovEFn 

GraScns 

GraenM 

GrevAifv 

Glflntet 

Gvrodyn 

Ham IP b 

Hardwke 

HtpRo* 

HarpGp 

HOrtffNt 

Hechnofi 

HefmRec 

Heard F 

Holabm 

Hoover 

HorlzRe 

Hyattlnl 

IMS Inf 

infra Ind 

Intel 

VntrcEnr 

intmtGf 

InBkWl 

iwosour 

JonnbY 

Jmicoi 

•iS^ 

iCalvar 


26% 27 
15*6 157? 
234? 239? 
1% 2 
77? 8% 
117? 114? 
21 22 
65-1667-16 
23% 23% 
1! 11* 
3 3% 

20 21% 
31 35 

24% 25 
127* 13 
15% 15% 
267? 27 
119? V2% 
14 14% 

11 12 
164? 167? 
10% 106k 
5% 6% 
ffto 8 Vt 
17% 10 
0 8% 
3% 3to 
T3 13% 
7% 0% 
9 9% 

9% 9% 
3-32 to 
3% 37? 
20% 28% 
20 20% 
347? 25 
25% 26% 
15V lftto 
370 3% 
247? 34% 
» 107? 

Ifto 19% 
2274 23% 
7% 77? 
24 to 24% 
2% 270 
070 10 
15% Hto 
39% 394 
1470 15 
21% 217? 
7to 7% 
1% 3% 
12 13% 

67? 7% 
38% 38V 
109? llto 
58% 60 
16% 17% 
6V 7 
23 23% 

270 3% 
10 lOto 
29 29% 

2Dto 20% 
174? 17% 
24* 2% 
23to 23% 
2to 2to 
7% 10% 
Sto 4% 
10% 2D4? 
Y9to 20 
54? 6% 
244. 24% 
0to 6ft? 
9% 9% 
9% lOto 
19% 199? 
17to 177* 
3944 20% 
371? 37% 
17 T/to 
14* Ito 


Kamons 
Koysom 
KellySv 
Keutief 
, KlmboU 
'Kino Inf 
KJoafG 
KnwteV 
Krtrhn. 
KulfCM 
Lance In 
Land Res 
LaneCO 
Lflrws 
LtdSlor 
LlnBcst 
Looetrn 
Mere 
MGFOfl 
MadsGE 
Monel PI 
MagmP 
MalRt 
Malkrfs 
Morions 
MaulLP 
MavPf 
Mov nO 11 
McCorm 
McFarl 
McOuav 
Meyer F 
MldsxW 
AMJdCap 
i Mhflftefl 
I MkUBks 
> Mlillpr 
MlflSVlG 
Motexe 
MonICol 
.MonuCo 
Moore Pd 
More Res 
Morenln 
MatCIUD 
Mueller 
NOTTS Co 6 

NDIas 

NJNGas 

NYAlrl 

NIckOGfl 

NlCOlel 

NJelenA 

NtelsnB 

NoCarGs 

NoEurOs 

NwfNGs 

NwslP5 

Novell 

Nucras 

NutrSy B 

Oceaner 

OollwM 

OhloCa 

OhFvrro 

Otter TP 

PCAInl 

putwte 

PcGaR 

PautevP 

Peer Ml 

PenaEnt 

Penroir 

Prop Exp 

Petiils 

Fctflbon 

PhUoNol 

PterceSS 

Pinkrin 

PtonHiB 

ptosrtne 

Poflfllfl 

PresGM 


lTto llto 1 

6 5to 

42 43 

207? 28% 
199? TO 1 * 

Ito ito 

30* 31% 
147? T5V> 
101? lOto 
Hto 137? 
21% 217? 
5 Sto 
32to 33% 
26V 26to 
llto 114? 
29% 2970 
1776 10to 
22% 22to 

ia io% 
149? 15% 
470 5 
4270 42% 
270 3 
40% 404? 

7 71? 
29% 31 
2470 25 

9 9to 
164? 169? 
10% lOto 

13 13% 

497* 496? 
I6to 17 
5to 9to 
1 1-16 1% 
31 to 31to 
17% 1 Tto 
131? 14 
371? 38 
4% 47? 
I7to 17% 
2416 25 
Sto 4 
BT? 8% 
J? 3 
26 29 

10% 20 
16% leto 
I2to 12% 
6% 69?' 
20 20to 
13% 137? 
364? 371? 
37% 377? 

II 11% 
1370 14% 
10% 109? 

14 14% 

26% 264? 
17% 1770 
13 137? 

177* 1770 
20 28to 
387? 389? 
Hto 15V* 
164? 16% 

6to 6% 
13% 14 
19% 20 
137k 14to 
llto 13 
13 13to 
17ft? 174? 
97? 9% 
27 

Hto 15 
27te27l* 
9% 10% 
44 45% 


PrsSleyn 

Pragrp 

PbSvNC 

PurtBM 

PvtOCnp 

QuakrCn 

RagenPr 

Ravctim 

Rovmnd 


RoadEx 
RoOOMy 
Roseten 
Rouse 
RusStov 
Sadller 
Soieco 
SlHetGcl 
SiPoul 
5ct|pph 
Seraor 
SvcMer 
Svcmsf s 
SAMed 
5Jvwinuls 
SieraRss 
, Slllconx 
SCofWtr 
SwEISv 
SwEfir h 
Standm 
StdMIcro 
sidReos 

5 ton HP 
Sierl5f 
Straw Cl 
Subaru 
SuperEl 
Sykess 
TDK e 
TIME DC 
Tampax 
Tandm s 
Tecum P 
TeicmA 
Tenant s 
TexABs 
Tlpro rv 
Tom toil 
Toyota 
TrlcoPd 
TravGoti 
Tyson Fa 
UniucGII 
USEnr 

JSSvr 
JSTrck 
UVoBsn 
JnvEne 
JpPonP 
/DO JR 
/afNtl 8 
/an Dus 
/etaroo 

/tetraSt 

/laeoCa 

/aNBsh 

/VflhEnr 

/Veldt rn 

/VdiGos 

ATDmp 

/V Gears 

/vHold 

/vtnMIo 

A more 

MlserO 

■VcrivAlu 

Mmol 

mod Lot 

iWrlofitW 

ZlonUts 


36 36% 
Ito 1% 

10 104* 
227? 23 
lOtoiito 
16% 17 

in? 13 

507? 52 
18 18% 
2271 23U 
40 40to 
54% 36 
7 3 

18% 1871 
Ifft? 19ft? 
3to 4 
34% 35 
33% 34 
4* 46% 

74% 78% 
367? 37 
12% 127? 
24% 247? 
29% 297* 
20te 204* 
llto 13% 
10% 19 
10 % 11 
ttto I4to 
12 12 % 
3*to 37to 
5% 6 
30% 31% 
30% 32 
3% 3to 
2Sto 27 
34% 347? 
6% 7to 

21 217? 

22 22% 
% 1 

30% 30to 
27% 27% 
561* 57% 
17% 17to 
16 14% 

28 28% 
23to 23% 
AW 4% 
47% 48% 
23% 25 
17? 14* 
11% llto 
19te 1976 
67? 7U. 
2tto 2210 
12% 17% 
33% 34 
12% 13% 
llto llto 
aSto 65to 
24% 25 
151? 15to 
10% 11% 
0% 7 
B Bto 
1B% 18% 

11 11% 
3% 4 

19% 20% 
37 to 30 
77to 20to 
56 56% 

4 4te 
21 21 to 

76 78 

9% 97* 
AT? 9to 
Alto 321? 

64* 6% 
22to 23 


INTL UttlU FRB4CH LADY, 30, Engfoh, Spanish.6 

rave cno m mama/scmut yenn. fradd%n experience m insur- 

rarojtWMCOttNr, once, nwolurgy. Seeks job, insurance. 
Beautiful hgh cton pportrnert,£rooms >,«*,. w»m. Write to: Mn 

ond more. Prete 281 10 20. Doucef. 72 Rue Btiue, 7500P frxti. Tel: 

_ 523 33 40. 

-- - YOLWG WOMAN, 25, nduate in 

EMPLOYMENT EngUsh seeks interesting otBcb job cr 

— ■- other. Available now. Fans or South- 

EXECLTTYES AVAILABLE— E£ 

snBlNATIONAL LAWYER hdian. 95600 Eoubonne.Tet 959 6541. 
complete edKDtion in both JtoCan and HARWARD GRADUATE SWEDISH, 
American legal system, extensive ex- seeksmwketrrapoarionmParitbosed 
perignee, seeks chaOenging pos i tion, or mfl ftmi. OBTD experience, frendv 
Writfr Bo* 956. Herald Trfcune, Via Germaiv-Endfrh speating. Tel: Pari* 
DeBo Mercede 55. Rome. 747 60 79. 


EMPLOYMENT 

EXECLT7\’ES AVAILABLE 

MBMATIONAL LAWYER, Mian, 


CHAUFFBIRftCOOfC. Guinean seeks 
iob. Location open. References. Diallo, 
25 Ave. d* Uxnbdle, Paris 16*. 

BOGUSH NAM4IES & Mothers 1 Helps 


Largest inventory m Europe. 
European. Japanese and American cars. 
All brand new. Same day delivery and 
transit registration. 

P.C.T. Export International j 
604, Bredabaon - 2060 Merfoem- 
Antwerp-Belgium. Tet 03T/4 <>j 50.15 or | 
46t50jl or 4670.91. TK 35566. 


tree now. Nash Agency. 27 Gra 
rode. Brighton,UfCTels692 666. 

AUTOMOBILES 


AERCEDES 380 SEL + 500 SB. 
Brand new. 8AMPY MOTORS INC, 
1293, Gen ev a -Verson, 89 Route 
Suisse. Tet 022/55 44 43. Telex: 
28279 or 289477. 


TAX FRS CARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

with Svrisi licence plates. 

RAMPY MOTORS MC. 

1270 Gmvft-Venw, 89 route Suisse 
Tef. 022/55 A4 4£ Tefoi 28279 
or 289477 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

A-AMBUCAN ESCORT SS2VKX 

ESCORTS NY & 
EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE—OR GO 
America-Trcviswoiid 
2T2-591-2934 
212-461-6091 
212-961-1945 


ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GLIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 

N.1T. - U JA. 

Travel anywhere with 
multiEnaucrf escorts. 


• Girts, be an esmrt. Call or write FOB 
176, Fresh Meodowv NY H365. USA 


• cont acta mtbnahonal • 


1MANY: 06103-86 T 22 

rranjavn — waacoaoen — w intnr , — 


mSBAND; 0049^61 
Zurich - Baeel - Laeern 


212r-765-7896 or 765-7754. 
330 W. 56th St., N.Y V N.Y. 10019 
Intereotiored Escorts needed. 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 


IN NEW YORK 


TEL: 212-737 3291. 


• CONTACT A INTERNATIONAL • 

Escort Service in 

• LONDON • 

AND OTHER SC CAPITALS 
CaR London 628 7969 


AMSTERDAM 

HONESTY ESCORT 

ssancE. m= 233143 . 

FIRST CLASS 


AMSTERDAM 


BELGIUM: ' 0049-6103-86122 CACHET U.S.A. 


HOLLAND; 


212-664-0955 
NEW YORK cmr 


ARISTOCATS 

Escort Servaoe 
London437 4741/2 
12 noon - ndnghi 


Tel: 247731. 


LONDON - CHELSEA GOU. Escort Ser¬ 
vice. 51 Beauchamp Place, London 
5W3. Td: 01 5B4 6513/2749,4-12 pm. 


AMSTERDAM 

Holland Eicon Seran. Phono. BS22S7. 

GENEVA - JADE 

Escort Service. Td: 022/31 95 09. 


EEC- CAPITALS 
Escort S ctvkm. Germany 0/7851-571? 


INN ON THE SEA. Yachts. Teh Piraeus. 
Greece. 4524069.71* 211249 SEA GR 


HOTELS 

RESTALTRANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


_ ITALY _ 

Hui cl LA F98CE er des Aimes. Pre¬ 
ferred far its unique atmosphere, lux¬ 
urious comfort, but moderate print 
Near Theatre la Fence. 5 rmns walk¬ 
ing cfistance from St. Marco Square. 
Reservations. T*l- 41 32333 Vena Tbi 
411150 Femoe. Monoger Dante Apai- 
lonaa 


_ U.S.A, _ 

TUDOR HOI5U 304 East 42nd St.. New 
York City. In fashionable. East Side 
Manhattan, 4 blod from LW. Single 
from Slfl; doubles from $60. Telev 
422951. Tel- 800-522-7558 
_ _■_ 

EDUCATION 


R£AUSTvCAUY team french. French 
ooobng and ^mes m a comfortable 
french home in rural BURGUNDY. 
Small numbers, adults only. For informa¬ 
tion: YFTABO. Paifl/. 89140 Pont-s- 
Yonne. France. 

USMN FZB4CH FAST. MnT courses 
and oounsr r weekends. 052 57 77 Pat- 


ESCORTS & GLTDES 


LONDON 


BELGRAVIA 

Escort Service fair 736 5877. 


HAMBURG eSCORT 5BLV1CE. 

040/45 65 01 


Near Frankfort or pert. 06171-73908. 


LONDON. 


01-628 7969 


0-6 T03-86122 


NEW YQfK 2I2-242-OB3B or 
212-874-1310 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 305-625-1722 
FTlAUDBtDAL£ FLA. 305-962-5477 

Other major atm available. 


REGENCY - USA 


WORIDW1DE MULTILINGUAL 


42ft? 4Zfb fiA* Not ddpII 


no.- Not caspilcctffe. 


KCW YORK CITY 
Td: 212-838-8027 
*212753-1864. 


only- 


LONDON 

Portma n Escort Agency 

67 CHHwn StrMt, 

London WI 

TEL: 4S6 3724 or 486 11SS 


LONDON MAYFAIR 


LONDON 
ESCORT AGENCY 

Tel: 231 1158 or 231 S81B. 

LONDON CLASSICS 

Escort Agency 

Td: 01)794 5718. 

• LONDON PLAZA + 


Tel: 41 203b. 12 am. to 12 pm. 


I ROME EUROPE Escort 6 Guide Ser¬ 
vice TeL- 06/569 2604 - 589 1146 
(10 a.m. - 10 txm-1 

ZARA ESCORT AGB4CY. London. 
H e athro w & Gatwidi areas. Td- 570 
BOSS 

USA, HEATHROW AND SWINDON 
ESCORT SERVICE. 

Td. (04521 23146 UK. 

AMSTERDAM APOLLO Escort Service. 
76 ApcJk+ocsr. Amsterdam (CR 20- 
766176. 

ffiANKRIRT RSCORT AQBACY TH_- 
0611-691653 

VB4NA • HARMONY Escort Service. 
Tek 63 B9 05 or 02244/2416. 

ATHB4S ESCORT SStVlCE. Tel: 

Athens 360 3Cn£ Escorn wanted. 
ZURICH - Tali 0049-6103-82045, 
Omega Escort Service/ Germany. 


London. 
Tel- 570 


Tab 01)402 7748 


Price* supplied tar CmUf Suisse-First Boston 
|,td,i L nfw fnn 


WONDBUU 0OFe*IAG8il Escon 
Service TeL 01 19 70 32. 


TeL (01) 408 0283 


DUESSELDQRP-COLOGNE Domirw 
Engfoh Escort Agancy. 0211/38 3! 41. 

RANKRIRT - SIMONE AUSTRIAN 

Escort Service. TeL 59-50-46. 


0211-492605 

HAMBURG ESCORT AGB4CY. 
Td: 040644- SI 12 

FRANKFURT - KAREN Escort Service. 
Td- 0611-6816??. 

FRANKFURT - WIESBADEN - MAINZ 

SHIRLEY Escort Sen/toe 0611/282728. 
LONDON CHAfOTELLE Escort Service. 

TeL 231 1158 or 731 8818 
LONDON EXECUTIVE Escort Service. 
Td: 262 3106 

LONDON BELINDA ESCORT SBKVICE 

Td: 01 729 4241. 

LONDON - JfiLLY Escort Service. Tek 
01 328 5314. 

MARBLE ARCH faoort $erw:e. T*h 01 
723 5990 London 

LONDON. DBBE Escort Sen**. Td 
0T 589 0451. 

LONDON MARfE CLAIRE Escort Agen¬ 
cy. Td (01) 235 1863. 

ENGLISH ESCORT SERVICE. 

LondoiV' Heathrow. Tel- (01) 757 8754 
LONDON JET SET Escort Agency. Tel- 
01 406CC83 

LONDON MANDY Escon Sennce. Tek 
01 584 5668. 

LONDON MALE ESCORT SStVlGE 
Teb pi] 543 2400. 

NEW YORK Cl I t, Mio & tenee Escort 
5ervice 212-888-lw. 

AMS TERDAM-JB Escort Service. 

222785 Buiten Wionrgenstraal. 3 - 5. 
ZURICH BCORT SSV1C& Td- 057 5 
1876; 11-30- 1 pm / 6 - 8pm. 
COFGNHAGB4 EXCLUSIVE Escort Set- 
wee. Tel: 1-244034. 12 am. to )2 p m 

ZURICH-SIMONE ESCORT Senm. 
Id- 241 63 76. 

ZOE OF LONDON and Heathro- 
Escort Service TeL- (D1J 57^ 6444. 


j ■ * - >•< « 
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CROSSWORD— —By Eugene T. Maleska 
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17 





20 







9 


|19 


10 

17 

12 

13 

18 













48 

47 

48 

4B 

55 




sr 




sr 





ACROSS 

1 WhereSc. 

Paul was 
shipwrecked 
f Tabula- 

10 Not of the 

clergy 

14 Kind of artery 
or vein 

15 Andent 
kingdom on 
the Persian 
Gulf 

10 Part of an 

estate 

17 Small, silvery 
food fish 

18 Enchanted 

20 Political party 

meetings 

22 Photogra¬ 
pher's word 

23 Leaping fight 

24 What F.D.R. 
said he hated 

20 Kind of dome 
in a Texas 
team’s home 

28 Ricochets 

33 Pewter, for 
one 

34 "Praise ye the 

Lori!" 

35 Enter 

38 Gambling 
game using 40 
cards 

38 Word with 
sum 

38 Likeasiren 

41 “Are gratia 

42 Expedient 

43 Kind of 
furnace 

44 Bwy. 


45 Poetic pugilist 
4C Quick as- 


•9 


25 M AB- 
early Berlin 


Mountains, kn 
theU.S.S.R, 
55 Spot fora 
9-year-old 

57 “-ear and 

out.a. M 

58 Exude 

58 Inenmbeflton 

Vald 1 -> 

Italian Alps 


28 Indsinns 

27 Jealous suitor 
in 

"PsgUaccr 

28 Place for a 


81 William 
Webster’s 
agents 

82 Like Cassius 

83 Snub 

DOWN 

1 FOesecL 

2 Sir Lawrence 


30 Berlioz’s “Les 
_d’Ett” 

31 ‘The butler 

■t 

32 Alleges 

33 Sun, to skin 

M Merry 
37 Formerly 


painter 

3 Stead 

4 Household 
powder 

5 Risk 

calculator 

< Old minstrel's 
Instrument 

7 Brews 

8 Maxim 

8 Friendly 

18 Intertwine 

11 Yearn 

12 Angers 

13 Homophone 
for seed 

11 Spasm or 
pang 

21 "No seats" 
sign 

24 Strlpofsboe 
learner 


41 DeLaxrocha 
and Markova 
43 Italian navy 
45 Copland 
48 Atwttter 
47 Kipling's 
“-Sea to 


48 Idle 
4> Gulf of' 


arm 

58-figure 

(attract 
attention) 
51 Evert 


52 Not so hot 


the 




Henry V 
54 Kind of belt 
58 Unclose, to 
Coleridge 


Weather 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 


CHICAGO 
COPENHAGEN 
COSTA DEL SOL 


DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 


FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HELSINKI 

HONGKONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LASPALMAS 

LIMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 


HIGH 
C F 
24 » 

26 79 
IS 44 
29 B4 
24 79 
IS 99 
29 M 
29 B4 

20 a 

IS 99 
15 59 
17 43 

22 72 

27 SI 
U 44 

21 52 
24 IS 

24 75 
14 57 
27 SI 
33 91 

13 55 

14 41 

15 44 

14 41 

15 S9 
19 44 
27 St 

33 91 

34 75 
27 SI 

25 77 
2S « 

23 73 
17 43 
29 77 


LOW 
C F 
17 43 
13 55 
7 45 
IS SO 

19 44 

12 54 
25 77 

20 IS 
17 41 

13 55 
4 43 
7 45 

13 55 
17 a 
0 44 

20 40 

14 41 
4 43 

11 95 

15 59 
17 43 
9 41 
0 44 

12 54 
12 54 

9 41 
IS SO 
29 77 

20 40 
17 43 

21 70 

22 72 
14 57 
17 43 
7 45 

10 44 


Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 


MADRID 

MANILA 

Mexico cmr 

MIAMI 

MILAN 


Cloudy 


Rain 

Rcdii 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Stormy 


MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 


NEW DELHI 
NEW YORK 
NICE 


Mr 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Fair 

Fair 

Rain 

Rain 

Frav 


PARIS 

PEKING 


RIO DE JANEIRO 

NOME 

SALISBURY 

SAO PAULO 

SEOUL 

SKANOHAI 


Fair 

Fair 

pvartnst 

Oouav 

Foggy 

Fair 


STOCKHOLM 


TAIPEI 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 


Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 


WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


HIGH 
C P 
21 7B 

n 8 

27 SI 
30 04 
It 44 

21 7B 

14 41 

10 50 
20 12 
29 14 
33 91 

15 44 
23 73 
13 53 

11 44 
IS 44 

12 54 
29 14 

20 40 
29 04 

a fo 

22 72 
25 77 
B 90 
15 99 

21 70 


21 70 
27 01 
20 40 
24 75 

20 40 

21 70 
12 54 


LOW 
C F 

4 43 
24 75 
13 55 
24 75 

12 54 

10 50 

11 53 

a 44 

13 55 
24 75 

23 73 
9 41 

14 sr 

11 52 

5 44 
V 4 

10 50 

24 75 
74 57 
17 43 
30 48 

12 54 
19 44 
21 79 
14 57 
14 57 
23 73 
21 71 

14 41 

15 59 
14 57 
12 55 
14 57 
9 41 


Pair 


Fair 

Rain 


Rain 

Rain 

Fair 


Fair 


Fair 

Stormy 

Fair 


Fair 

Fogg 

Fair 


Stormy 
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YOU SHOULD 60 

over And talk u)m 
IfHATLimE RED-HAIRED 
GIRL, CHARLIE BROWN 




TELL HER W BE 
HAPPY JUST TO BE 
WITH HER FOR AN 
HOUR OR 50 



B. 

G 


Me a a 

HAuSaJC A MAHicUKE 
AMP A SrtOeailME. 

... .THE WasKs / 



BWdtgflg^iijL 



■ IM Tcfi&R AL 
THE VTlt^KS" WalLP 
CP&rwra fevfei?rtHiN&* 


makse 1HA^"eveJ?fTHI^le? ,, 

WT THE TZ^SagAL Pftvfe-L.. 







HEY, MOM- 
A CAS JUST 
PULLEP up 
PBONT/ 


if rr'5 pq.cavbll! 

GO TO TUB 0OOP 

m uer m w. 

KENNY/ ru. E£ 
SIGHT OUTJ 


r HOW Y OkMY/ AlY MOM WJU- 
AI?E 'iCD. | BE READY IN A MINUTE/ 
FftPNP ?J SHE'S PUTTING ON SOME 
ItPSTlCK MP STUFF' 


!»- 


W 0 ULP 10 U LIKE TO T l SURE 
SEE A 5 C&P&XK m\WULPf A 
GOT ABOUT MS VAP? 





D 

O 

O 

N 

E 

S 

B 

U 

R 

Y 



i 


fOJGMMMKrOPPOfUm- 
ISM MESXKSARBmm 
AWWA& aFHSHMIB&r 
■■■p socks bis wthM 

\L me/fundsA 


ns a market of sme/iw 

SBtfiBR. HOI, IPONTMOU 

RACE ANYMORE! HE mi 

StRBETIKNEUMGV&mr. 
VISKJNAxy, GUISK NOTtBaoUS 

* GRS37Y AND 


TM ASHAMED 70 HAVE &&Z 
g&l A amc&y THESE 



PRESVE&S PLAN SUCC83& 
ALL UHLS&eETSMBR- 
BSJW JN tSMAWSMOHEf! 

/ 


UM-6HCH 
IS. OF COURSE, 
ONE OF ns 
milSRAL 
FUNCTIONS. 




THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
4 by Hanri AmoM and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these (our Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
lour ordinary words. 


GEBOF 


JGL 



SYSOM 




ZC 



HARTOU 



zc 




DENORM 


nz 


_ 





Now arrange the circled lettgrs to 
form the surprise answer, as sug¬ 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer herd: 


r 


J Y y y s 

A A ^ 


Yesterdays 


(Answers tomonow) 

Jumbles: PANSY TARRY ENTAIL GAMBIT 

Answer What you have to gat when you want to alert 
making love—A LITTLE "Gal-AN'-TRY" 



ImprimS par P.I.O. - i. Boulevard Ney, 75018 Paris 


If i wusiouflEoae.i wouuwY 
EVEN GET UP TtKS MORNING-* 


BOOKS 


S:-. 
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emotion,mytbandMETAPHOR ■ 

■ , .• t. ■ • ■ J 

By Robert C Solomon, 347pp. $15.95. 
Doubleday/Anchor Press, Garden City, New York 11530. 

. .f* ■ 

I * ■ ■ m m 

• ■ I ■ ■■ ■ 

"" * " l » a 1 . . 

Reviewed by Anacole Broyard 


TT7B don’t “fall" into love, Robert 

W C. Solomon says; we “maker 
love. It u not a necessity, but a luxury, 
not a feeding, but an emotion. “Our 
emotions are neither primitive nor 
‘natural* but rather intelligent con¬ 
structions, structured by concepts and 
judgments that we learn in a particu¬ 
lar culture, through which we give our 
experience some shape and meaning." 

Love, writes Solomon, who is a pro¬ 
fessor of .philosophy, is not an invol¬ 
untary expression of human nature, 
but a decision that we make. Though 
it may sometimes be "spontaneous," 
more often we think and talk our way 
into love. 

“Love: Emotion, Myth and Meta¬ 
phor” examines the fashionable 
pieties of writers such as Roflo May 
and Erich Fromm. According to Solo¬ 
mon, they have raised love to the sta¬ 
tus of a religion. “The word “love,’" 
he observes, “is so full of praise and 
sdf-congratulation that just to use it is 
already a sign of character.” 

love is not, for example, a mere 
cure for loneliness, not “two solitudes 
reaching out to greet each other," as 
Rilke wrote, for in Solomon's opinion, 
“the idea of the isolated sell is an 
American invention.” Nor is “com¬ 
munication” the ultimate *»**i of love. 
What we emoy is not exchanging in- 
formation about ourselves, but shar-' 
mg our identity with someone in a ■■ 
partial redefinition of the seif, a tem¬ 
porary shaping of its fundamental in¬ 
determinacy. 

We don’t “work" at love: we “love” 
at love, if we can. It is not a “commit¬ 
ment,” but a dialectical process, a ten¬ 
sion between autonomy and shared., 
identity. “People ‘relate’ to each 
other, Solomon observes, “as they, 
‘relate a story,’ perhaps on the idea 
that what couples do most together is 
to tell each other the events of the 
day.” 

Referring to a definition of the ide¬ 
al lover arrived at by a Playboy poll - 
— “someone to be totally open and 
honest with" — Solomon points out 
that you can do that with your cat. 
Discussing the Freudian theory that' 
mothers are role models for lovers, he 
asks: “Why didn’t Romalus, raised by - 
a she-wolf, rape his dog instead of the - 
Sabine women?” 

The ‘Loveworid’ 

Emotional values have been con¬ 
fused with moral values, until love has 
acquired a disciplinary or punitive. , 
tone. Intimacy is too often equated 
with vulnerability, a confession of. 
shameful secrets. The real secret of in¬ 
timacy, the author contends, is not-, 
confession, revelation, or communica¬ 
tion, but privacy, the feeling of two- 
people apart from the world and 
securely located in what he calls “the - 
loveworid.” 

Sex is not overdetennined as Freud 
would have iL ; but- underdetennined: : 
it Inis too few reasons rather than too 
many and so invites projection. Solo-.. 
man quotes Uta. West, who wrote that; 
“We no longer have instincts; what - 
we have instead is myth.” 

One of the components of love ,is_ 
anxiety: an extrao roin aiy “sense of 
power, an awareness of risk, a kind of 
anrtmriastic fatalism," what NiefawAa 

called “amor fa&T love of fate, frying' 
on the edge. Sot is an occasion far 
love, rather than a cause of it. Speak¬ 
ing of equality in love, the author, 
quotes Stendhal: “Love does not End, 
but creates, equals.” 

“The decision to love is a decision 
to foster a set of conditions conducive 
to love, encouraging but not requiring 
the formation of mutual interdepen¬ 
dency and shared self-identity.’'The 
temptation to give up love in order to 


pursue novelty or a less risky emotion¬ 
al life is opposed by an awareness of 
love'as a solid achievement or struc¬ 
ture. Also, unless we are unusually 
fortunate in our wade or our frimAt, 
love is our best chance of “belonging” 
m tbeworld. 

Man had to -beoome literally-“er¬ 
rant” — as in knight errant — nee of 
the jealous .'embrace of church and 
community m-feudal society, before 
he could leam to love, for love needs 
mobility, something to do, almost to 
-oppose. 

*What is 


so 


about love?” the 


good 

author asksat the end of “Love: Emo¬ 
tion, Myth and Meraphor.” And he 
answers: “Love provides ns with iden¬ 
tities, virtues, roles through which we 
define ourselves, as well as partners to 
share our happiness, remforoeoorval- 
ues, support our best opinions of our¬ 
selves and compensate far the ano¬ 
nymity, impersonality or possibly 
frustration of public lire." 

There hasn’ t been a good, compre¬ 
hensive survey of love ance Denis de 
Rougemonfs “Love in the Western 
Woda,”'wbkh was first published in 
1940 and revised in 1956. Now there 
is. If you read Salomon's book, youTl 
be in the enviable position of knowing 
what you mean when ; 
yoiL.” 


you say “I love 


Superior. 


. Anatoie Broyard is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 

Sh-Up Snails Dismissed 
Against Guinness Book 

United Prt& International 

LOS ANGELES — A 
Court jndge has dismissed a 
hdn suit against the publishers, of the, 
Guinness Book of Records and the 
ABC network filed by a woman who 
won a TV competition with 13,104 sil- 
ops in 12 horns but didn’t get men¬ 
tioned in the 1981 book 

Gayle Sharon Dickie, a physical fit¬ 
ness expert, sought $ 381.56 per sit-up, 
and. punitive. L damages. But _ Judge 
Leon Thompson dismissed the sun, 
saying it was legally defective and the 
daim unsubstantiated. He gave Dick¬ 
ie 30 days to amend the suit and re£3e 
if she can strengthen her claims. 
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Bridge 


By Alan Truscott 


1~j*OR a politician or a junlde, a “fix" 
JT may lead to suffering. For a 
bridge player, it always does. Events 
over which he has bad no control have 
led him to believe that the gods, of 
bridge are punishing him. 

One type of fix occurs when the op- 
ponenu bid to a ridiculous contract 
. and the defense has oo way to beat it. 
Another arises when the declarer rms- 
plays the band successfully when the 
right play would have failed. 

When both types occur in one deal 
the result may be a candidate for. 
“Fix of the Year.” On the diagramed 
deal, the bidding began normally, 
with a weak jump to two spades, oyer 
one heart aim a reopening three-dia¬ 
mond by South. North now decided 
that his hand was wnieh better than it 
ought be, with two jacks that would 
help his partner and an ace, so be 
jumped imaginatively to four-hearts. 

Since North would have strained to 
bid three hearts oa the fust round 
with a moderate hand. South should 
now have passed. But he plunged 
ahead with Blackwood and settled in 
six hearts when he found that his part¬ 
ner held an ace.. 

When the opening spade lead was 
won with the ace in dummy, .South’s 
prospects were very poor indeed. He 
needed to run both red suits without 
loss, and tins was IDtdy to be his only 
o p port u n i ty to lead from the dummy. 

He could take a bean finesse and 
hope for a singleton diamond It mg 
but it was rather better to lead dia¬ 
monds from the dummy. He chose to 
lead the diamond j ark ax the second 
trick, and tins worked like a charm. It 
did sot mancr whether F»<u covered 
or not, and he chose to play low. 


When the jade won. South 
the queen successfully, played his top 
trumps to drop the queen and 
phantty claimed his slam 

The alternative play of a low dia-" 
mond to the queen at the second trickj 
would have failed against the 
distribution, but was slightly better: II 
would have gained when East bdd 
doubleton or singleton km& aid 
it would give him the opportunity, 
a hriUtont faise-card of me king ft 
king-ten doubleton. 

“He just made a 2 percent h 
mispLaying it,” moaned West after 
short pause for calculation, “2 di 
think the gods'intend ns to win 
match.” And. they didn’t. 

■ 

NORTH 
*A52 
0J6 
OJ43 
♦J9762 

WEST EAST 

♦ KQ10863 4J94 

0532 9Q7 

0106 0K85 

*A5 *KQIQ43 

SOUTH (D) 

*7 

9AKM984 

9AQ972 

*8 

Neither side was vulnerable. The bid¬ 
ding: 

Sooth West North 

ID 2+ Pass P&ss 
39 Pass 4 ty 

4N.T. Pass 50 

69 Pass Pass ■' 

West led tbespadeJdag. 
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By Bart Baines 
W<ahnt&*"Senke 

WASHINGTON—Two 

foocban players and the 




: u.' 
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.-•'Hfc.y 
r -» 

. ■ . W i.l- 

: SfLPUyersAssociationhaveaa- 

V, ijroced plans to unionize cote 

■‘.■W..V3C«• would &- 

■ ^id that the athiete? receive “a 

X<., ^sbaie’ t of the,revenues they 

‘ for thdr schools. 

' • ^ - ° r Mv-rr n g dial athletes at coDegj- 

?V: , V-* sthletiC s a p er powa s are, m xe- 
XvjEy, workers, Altai Sack, a for- 
: : , >. .jgx Notre Dame defensive end, 

- \ ' 'gatHided that they are entitled to- 

i'v'v Ac same-type of ration protection 
-*gd benefits as workers in orga- 
labor, and should have the 

- . rieht of coQecave bargaining to 

•* 

a. ^wkesman.for.the National 
~ r a»^~ . Athletic Association 

j^jed the proposal to unionize 
daveo “totally contrary to the; 
7 K tit' '* Sntof college athletics*.. He.sakE' 
-awaald have severe repercosMons 
fpBtintDeffect- 

' ■ ; ‘-V. r * *1 ': Drive for LoqfcX: ■ 

'ty. s : / iterinit Alexander,, former 
- V' ^jusC uQLA. and NFL defensive back. 

- 7 t «id thatin some cases college alh- 
7 '- ujes ^honld be -entitled to direct 
canoe nsatwn for their revemie- 
pnyfruangefforts.. _ . ' 

Sack is prejeex director and Al- 
jsaader Grid cooibdmaiar for the 
newiy framed Center for Athletes’ 
tiil k Disc Rights and E ducati on (CARE). 

, . "A Speaking at a news conference 
■’’JlnneaL: Monday, they smd^tliat during the 
, ^ coming vsks "CARE staff roem- 

. : ■-;'*** baTwDl bej visiting college cam- 
"y - ij poses 10 organize u n ion local s. 

. ~ ■ ‘ Cary Goodman, executive direc- 

. ^nuSsfe.' ior of CAKE, said the ration would 
’ Reari, be for athletesin aD sports, but of- 
goals said initial mg&nizmg ef- 
^ 1 ?“ forts would be directed at die 
■" -acufj.: -schools that supply the majority of 
*' pb^ for ti« Nil-'“Wevire op- 
posed to the -csploftatiotn . ctf a 
p»«»n oomber of athletes-fra the 
general university fond,” Good- 

■ mansaid-. 

.7 .jUj" 1 . Other csgarraations supporting 
CARE ate the National Confer- 
ebce of Black lawyera arid Sports 
farftsoplelhc: ■ ■ 

“By the time an athlete gets into 
the professional ranks, ii is almost 
isf k v, VflM too late to protect scute of his 

rights that may have already gone 
by the boards,” said Ed G 
executive director of the 
Players Association. 

‘KH of Rights’ 

Sack, a soddogy professor at 
the University of New Haven who 
played on Notre Dame's 1966 na¬ 
tional championship team, out¬ 
lined what he called an “Athletes’ 
BQI of Rights.” 

Among the . , demands _are the 
tight to tmtion-frae coorses at any 
thru in order to complete degree 
reqniiements; multiyear grants-in- 
aid to permit athletes to complete 
their degrees even if hgured and 
unable to pl&y; remediaL courses; 

■' tutoring and counseling;-the right 
to form unions and bargain ooDeo- 
tively, and the right to share reve¬ 
nue they generate. 

Participants in the press briefing 
. stopped short of advocating (Erect 
cash payments to athletes, but they 
did say that there should be an in- 
- suraoce system-for imured athletes 
similar to workmen s compensa- 

CoBege Football Polls 

. The Associated Pnss . 

WEVV YOR K — Tm> Twenty too™ ki Thff 
Asodated Prw cottm fpotboU mh. vrtfH ftrat- 
i4x» volts In POf MlteMStettan^ riari and 
Mot ooMs. Points band an X-1MB-17-U<1S-14- 

L5ootlisniQlU57W 3-8-0 .1^11 

lP«noSLW j) -i*0 L2DB 

ITexotm MO-U04 

APIthburtfi - 2-0-0 \JKU 

UMmomani 1-14 1022 

UteliiCmimn) ' >8-0 ' ttf 

7J3ftteSt M-C 922 

LMtottem M-0'. BSS 

9JfthtelnllsHSt . 3-8-8 743 

. ‘VLBrttenm Youno • 4-80 708 

. iLAJatwina 3-1-8 458 

•' 3M. 533 

11 Georgia 3-vo m 

HCwmsen 348 ' 384 

' VALNldhoifist . 440 324 

KUCLA t . j.|-8 244 

a ■ ? 2-VO 223 

VLlnm - . 2-V8 Mf 

• "■Artsonsas 344 m 

aaiowasi. 348 134 


thletes 

in U.S. 

ti®. They said more money 
^should be diverted from gate and 
. weyiaon receipts into programs 
that directly benefit athletes 
. # Alexander said that he could <o- 
- via*in some hardship cases in 
.-which an athlete should be eligible 

. iot direct compensation, -although 
■ whCQ pressed be. would not pro- 
'nfesperiBcs* 


»a 


.4 

- V 1 
• ;*■ %!■: 


%V »■» I' 


foot Hansen, assistant executive 
director for the NCAA, said the 
” tKganizatkm had had no eo ntar t ■ 

- witi CARE re gardin g its program. 

ihink. some of their proposals 
wo^ld brings strong negative reac- 
-fe"-, he said when told of 
: CARE’S plans. “I thinir especially 
: vlte idea, of collective bar gainin g 
-would not go over. What you end 

- up with is salaried players, which 
< is contrary to the entire spirit of 

college athletics.”’ 

Hansen said that to his knowl¬ 
edge no other-* 
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Colorado ROCKiES^-Sont Trover 3otao-: 
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to organize college athletes. 

Joe Patemo, bead football 
and athletic director at Penn Siart- 
declined to speculate on possible 
effects of unionization, saying that 
the idea was new to him' He did 
add, Tve always said that if a kid 
got his education and was pre¬ 
pared for life, he got a good ded.” 

" John Elway, quarterback for 
Sa nford, said that unionization 
“would totally wreck college foot- 
ba l l” 

" “There’s no way that should 
ever happen because all the ama¬ 
teurism in the sport will have been 
be said. 141 And what about all 
the other [smaller] sports? How 
wul they survive if the money from 
the major sports goes to players? 
Universities are already paying 
their way with scholarships. They 
would be foolish to make a move 
Bee that, " 

Washington Post correspond - 
ents Tim Kelly and Gary Pomerantz 
contributed to this story : 

NFL Standings 

ambricam conference 


Orijeu Bryant the Los Angeles Rams finds a hole as Doug Smith (56), Dennis Hairah (60) and 
Jackie Safer (78) help to block the opposing Chicago Bears. The Rams won the NFL game. 34-7. 

Rams Find Defense , Defeat Bears 


United Pros fittenuuiMaf 

CHICAGO — Leroy Irvin’s 55-yard pum return — 
the Rams’ first for a touchdown in 20 years — and a 
revitalized defense combined to give Los Angeles a 
24-7 victory over the Oiir?iyi Gears Monday night. 

Wendall Tyler added two touchdowns on short 
rum to help the Rams improve their record to 2-2 and 
close within one game of Atlanta in the NFC West, 
Chicago fell to 1-3. 

The Rams yielded 73 points in their fust three 
games, but completely stopped Chicago through the 
First 3Mt quarters, recording six sacks and holding the 
defending NFC rushing champion, Walter Payton, to 
only 45 yards in 17 carries. Los Angeles also caused 
three curneovers. two by Payton. 

The Rams put the game out of reach in the third 


quarter on Irvin's punt return. With the Ram* lead¬ 
ing, 10-0, Bob Parsons punted the bail arc Irvin 
caught it at his own 45, breaking several tackles e= 
route to the touchdown at 9:46 of the third quarter. It 
was the first punt return for a touchdown by a Ram 
since Dick Bass' 90-yarder against Green bay in 196!. 

Tyler scored on a 2-yard touchdown to cap the 
Rams' opening drive of the game and added a 1-yarc- 
er midway through the final quarter. Frank Corral 
kicked a 24-yard field goal in the second period. 

The Bears finally scored when Mike Phipps — the 
third quarterback used by the Bears in the game —hit 
Dave Williams on a i4^yard scoring pass with 7:3S 
left in the game. But the Rams had the game in con¬ 
trol by then, relying on the running of Tvier and the 
passing of Pat Haden. who hit 13 of 29 pisses for 2i0 
vards. for their offense. 


Porter’s Double Helps Cardinals Beat Expos 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Cast 
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FncvnAgeruy Despatches 

ST. LOUIS — Darrell Porter 
doubted home two runs in a five- 
run fourth inning, helping the Sl 
L ouis Cardinals beat the Montreal 
Expos, 6-2, Monday night. By win¬ 
ning the opener of a two-game se¬ 
ries, the Cardinals cut the Expos’ 
lead in the National League EasL 
to a half-game with six games to 
play. 

Trailing, 1-0, in the fourth in¬ 
ning, the Cardinals rocked starter 
Scott Sanderson (9-7). who had re¬ 
tired the first nine batters, by send¬ 
ing 10 batters to the plate. Consec¬ 
utive singles by Tom Herr, Gany 
Templeton ana Keith Hernandez 
loaded the bases, and George Hen¬ 
drick tied the score with a ground 
out. Dane lorg put the Cardinals 
ahead with a sacrifice fly, and Ken 
OberkfeD’s single finished Sander¬ 
son. Porter doubled off Grant 
Jackson. . . 

Giants 4, Reds 0 

In Cincinna ti, A1 Harg esheim er 
and Greg Minton pitched a four- 
hitter, ami Jerry Martin hit a two- 


run homer and scored twice as San 
Francisco shut out Cincinnati. 4-0. 
Hargesheimer (1-1) gave up four 
hits, struck out four and walked 
four in seven innings to snap the 
Reds’ five-game winning streak. 

Astros 2, Padres 1 

In Houston. Art Howe’s bases- 
loaded, checked-swing single 
scored Jose Cruz from third base 
with two out in the ninth to give 
Houston a 2-1 decision over San 
Diego. Tony Scott opened the in¬ 
ning with a angle and was forced 
by Cruz. Alan Ashby walked on 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

four pitches and Cesar Cedeno 
walked. Howe Lhen singled 
through the right side. 

PtoIGes 12, Mets 4 

In Philadelphia, Lonnie Smith 
had three hits and scored three 
runs to help Philadelphia to a 12-4 
triumph over New York. Smith, 
the centerfielder who extended his 


Monday's Baseball line Scores 
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3 
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Chi oa« 

i 

Atlanta 

UAnois 

SnFmc 

NvOft 


Las Angelas 24* Ctricaeo 7 

Svadav# October 4 
Baltimore ol Buffalo 
Oiloaoo at Minnesota 
Sai Fnnd» at Washington 
Dallas Of BL Louis 
Green Bay at New York Gfcmte 
Kansas atv at Ne«f Enateaf 
PmaMmta at New Ortaant 
anclrmati at Houston 
Oevetandai Las Anodes 
Denver at Oakland 
Detroit at Tempo Bor 
New York Jots at Miami 
Seattle at San Dleoo 


1 31 xSD 8 


1 8 J58 189 62 

2 8 S0Q 96 GO 

2 0 500 83 88 

3 8 x5D 44 8S 


Atlanta at Philadelphia 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Kansas atv 020 101 882-^6 12 0 

Minnesota 080 100 080—1 S 2 

Leonard and Wathan; Havens* Cooper (7} and 
Wvnegor. W—Leonard, 12-11. L—Havens. Ml 
HR s—Kansas City# Aiken* (17). McRae (7L Min¬ 
nesota Engle (51. 

New York 001 100 000-2 6 1 

Cleveland 120 000 3Qx—4 12 1 

ReuscneL La Roche (2). Frazier (71 and 
Cerate; Brennan and Hassevr. w—Brennan. 2*1. 
L—RmdWL 44 HR—New York- ReJaetson 
(IS). 

Baltimore 004 010 200-^7 7 8 

Detroll 300 000 000-3 10 0 

Palmer. Slewort (1) and Dempsey; Coppuz- 
zeflio. Lopez (3L Klmev (7). Roifischlld (B) and 
PorrUn. W—Stewart. 4-7. L—CaPfuzzeUfl. M. 
HRs—Baltimore. Ayala (3). Murray (20). 

Beslan 000 800 000—0 3 l 

Milwaukee 000 000 10k—1 5 0 

Tenons and Gednm; VucfcavJcf) and Sim¬ 
mons. w—Vudcovtchf 14-4. L—'Tonona j-hl 
HR—M ilwaukee. Broufwrd (7). 

California 000 101 040-6 7 0 

Chicago 000 000 000-0 4 1 

Witt mid Ferguson; Lome. Former (8). Hic¬ 
key (9) and Fisk. Vtf—Wltl,7-8. L—Lamp. 7-6. 
Texas 031 820 000-4 14 0 
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Seertfe 0» 000 300—5 12 0 

Honeycutt. Comer (7|, Mercer (8), Kern (B) 
and Sundbera; Abbott GSeaton (51 and Bulling. 
Flrnva (8). W—Haneveun, 1V6. L Abbott. 4-0. 
HRs—Seattle. Mever (3) # BocMe (6). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
First Game 

Chicago 000 OOQ 000-4 4 0 

Pittsburgh 102 100 00k—4 9 1 

AVGrtffla. CaudOi (4). W.Hemandei (5). Tt- 
drow (8) and Blackwell; Rhoden and Nicosia. 
W—Rhoden. *4. L— NLGrlfflfL 2-i 
Second Game 

Chicago 020 010 000—3 4 1 

PlTtsburoh OOQ 001 000—1 5 0 

GolceJ. Mam (6) and BCockweil; Lang. D.Rob¬ 
inson (5), Tekutve (8) and T.Pena. W—Geftsel, 2- 
Q. L—Lana. 1-2. h C—Odcago. Henderson (5). 

Son Francisco 038 002 000-^ 8 0 

OndtinoN 000 000 000—0 4 0 

Hargesheimer, Minton (81 and Mav; Pasfore. 
Edeten (61. Price (8) and Molan. w—Hor- 
geshelmer, l-i. L—Pasfore. 4-8. HR—San Fron- 
d&co, jeJMartin (4). 

Las Angeles 010 000 004-1 4 0 

Atlanta 000 D00 20x—2 6 0 

Reuss, Stewart (8) and Yeager; Manier, Camp 
18) and Sinatra. W—Mahler, 74. L— Reuss H 
H R—Los Angeles. Garvev ClOK 
New York 100 120 000— 4 11 3 

PhUadeiphla 005 223 00k—12 17 1 

Lrnch. Leach r3). Boirano (4). Seorage (4>. 
Ro-loncs (6). Marshall (6). Harris (8) and 
5 reams; No!es, Biusstar (51. CtirtsSenson (6) 
ondMoreiondf B8om (71. W—OrUgMli 
L—Lynch. 4-L 

Son Diego 000 000 100-1 6 1 

Houston 000 000 101—2 6 T 

Eicfielberaer and T.Kennedy: j_n fekro# 5am- 
blfo (9) and Ashby. W— Sarablro,5-S. L—Eichel- 
berger. 8-flL HR— San Dfeoo. T.Kecmedv (2). 
Montreal ODD )O0 U B 7 

St. Louis 0» 500 10k—6 10 0 

Sanderson. Jackson (4). Gorman (51. Sosa fB) 
and Carver; JoJMartin. Koat (7) and Porter, w— 
JaJVhofiln.7-5. L—Sanderson, 9-7. HR—Montreal. 
Parrish (8). 


Major League 
Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
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W L Pd. GB 

Milwaukee 28 20 553 - 

Derrorr 27 20 .574 Vj 

Boston 2 d 21 .553 m 

Baltimore 25 21 -543 2 

x-New York 24 23 511 Tn 

Oevefand 24 24 500 « 

Toronto 20 23 -465 SVS 
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Kansas aiY 26 31 555 — 

e-Oakland 23 21 523 

MlnnesaiO 23 25 <474 JVi 

Seattle 21 2e A47 5 

Texas 20 25 A44 5 

Chicago 20 28 .417 Al* 

California IS 27 AM 7 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
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Montreal 
SL Louis 
31 -PtiHadeiPhla 
Chicago 
New York 
Plttsburgti 


West 
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Houston 
Cincinnofl 
Son Francbco 
j-L os Angeles 
Atlanta 
San Diego 

s-First-boH division winner 


W L Pet. GB 
76 21 553 — 

25 31 50 fe 
22 23 589 3 

21 ?4 -467 4 

21 2» A<7 & 

19 39 396 7V: 

31 16 560 — 

21 16 *09 2fe 
27 ff 58? Jfc 
V 23 511 7 

22 24 .478 0^ 
13 35 371 life 
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Duane Kuroer (feftL the Imfian second baseman, leaps out of 
^ray^Re^JaSson after forcing the Yankee runner at 
second base. Both ivatch die throw to first base arnve in time to 
catch Graig Nettles. The Zodfans won Monday s game, 0 - 2 . 


Dodger Fined. Suspended 

Untied Press International 

ATLANTA .— President Chub 
Feeney of the National League has 
fined Los Angles outfielder Reg¬ 
gie Smith 55,000 and suspended 
him for five days for entering the 
stands and fighting with a fan dur¬ 
ing a baseball game in San Fran¬ 
cisco Fridav night 


hitting streak to !“ gam es, also 
robbed Mookie WiisorTof an extra 
base bit with the bases loaded in 
the fourth. 

Braves 2. Dodgers 1 

In Atlanta, Rick Mahier and 
Rick Camp pitched a six-hrttex 
against rite slump-ridden Dodgers 
to give Alt an ta a 2-1 victory over 
Los Angeles. The loss was the 
third in a row for the Dodgers, 
who got no hits Saturday off 
Houston's Nolan Ryan and just 
two Sunday off the .Astros* Don 
Sutton. 

Pirates 4. Cubs 0 

Cubs 3, Pirates 1 

In Pittsburgh. Sieve Henderson 
drove in three runs to give Chicago 
a 3-1 victory and a doubleheader 
split with Pittsburgh. In the open¬ 
er, Rick Rhoden pitched a four- 
hitter, and Bill Madlock had two 
RBIs to give the Pirates a 44) shut¬ 
out. 

Brewers 1, Red Sox 0 

In the American League, at 
Milwaukee, Mark Brouhard hit his 
second homer of the year in the 
seventh inning, and Pete Vucko- 
vicb pitched a three-hitter as 
Milwaukee beat Boston, !-0, and 
moved into first place in the Amer¬ 
ican League East. 

Orioles 7. Tigers 3 

In Detroit, Eddie Murray’s ho¬ 
mer and a double brought in four 
runs and Benny .Ayala's two-run 
homer also helped Baltimore to a 
7-3 triumph over Detroit, dropping 
the Tigers from first place in the 
American League East 

Indians 6, Yankees 2 

In Cleveland, rookie Tom Bren¬ 
nan pitched a six-hitter and Jorge 
Orta drove in three runs with a 
pair of singles to lead Geveland to 
a 6-2 victory over New York. It 
was the first complete major- 
league game for Brennan <2-It. 
Reggie Jackson hit a bases-empty 
home ran for the Yankees in ihe 
fourth innin g. It was his third ho¬ 
mer in three”days, his 15ih of the 
season and the -425th of his career. 

Royals 6. Twins 1 

In Bloomington. Minn .. Willie 
Aikens and Hal McRae each hit 
two-run homers to back Dennis 
Leonard's five-hit pitching as Kan¬ 
sas City defeated Minnesota. 6-1. 
increasing its lead over the Twins 
in the American League West to 
3^ games. 

Angels 6, White Sox 0 

In Chicago, Don Baylor and Bri¬ 
an Downing drove in two runs 
apiece. Rod Garew scored two 
runs and Mike Witt pitched a six- 
hitler as California shut ou: Chica¬ 
go. 6-0. and ended the White Sox's 
playoff hopes. Wiu (7-9) had four 
strikeouts and walked one as he 
earned his first career shutout. 

Rangers 6. Mariners 5 

In Seattle, Rick Honeycutt won 
his 11 th game and Mark Wagner 
hit a three-run double to give Tex¬ 
as a 6-5 victory over Seattle. ■ 

Teltscher Beats 
Teacher in Final 

United Press IniemuumS 

SAN FRANCISCO — Eliot 
Teltscher defeated Brian Teacher, 
6-3. 7-6. Monday night to win the 
Transamerica Open tennis tourna¬ 
ment. 

“I guess everybody expected a 
McEnroe-Connors match.*' 
Teltscher said. ”1 hope they expect 
that again next year.” Both John 
McEnroe and Jimmy Connors 
were eliminated in earlier rounds, 
setting the stage for this unlikely 
final. 

Teltscher, seeded fifth and 
ranked ninth in the world, won 
532.000 while Teacher, wj ed 
sixth and ranked 10th. earned 
SI 6,000. 


Hie Soccer Scene 


In Australia, a New Beginnin 



By R.ob Hughes 

Irjernjsionjti Herald Tnbvnc 
LONDON — Like everything 
eise, our sport is ultimately gov¬ 
erned by the life cycle. It is cruel 
asd kind; ;l sometimes hits us in 
the gut by overbpping new life 
and death. 

In Australia. 16 teams that rep¬ 
resent the elite or the soccer-play- 
irg youth of 59 nations start their 
world championship. A new begin¬ 
ning. one that can lead to fulfill- 
raem only if enough of those 
youngsters arc bitten by the enthu¬ 
siasm" — tise fanatical enthusiasm 
— that died with a \ery special 
soccer in the early hours of Tues¬ 
day. 

Bill Shankly was known, far be¬ 
yond his British roots, as a lover of 
the game. His achievement in rais¬ 
ing Liverpool as a major European 
force was done with supreme, insu¬ 
lar passion for one club. He saw 
nothing but his beloved Reds — 
yet his affection became conta¬ 
gious to millions beyond Anfield. 

He could use the media. He used 
them wittily and well, and unlike 
many in management today he was 
careful not to" harm the game. A 
Scot from a harsh mining commu¬ 
nity. Shanks never forgot his grati¬ 
tude for soccer having literaly lift¬ 
ed him from the pits. He stood 
four-square between the working 
man and the increasingly affluent 
pbyers. He gave his all religiously. 

Seif-Styled Epitaph 

“The king is dead” reads a 
banner that appeared outside the 
bedroom of a Liverpudlian devo¬ 
tee within hours of the heart attack 
that claimed Shankly. But he had 
long ago written his own epitaph. 
When it was suggested soccer was 
life and death to him, he replied: 
“Nay, son. It’s more important 
than that-** 

On Wednesday night, Liverpool 
probably will make an easy first 
round defense of its European Cup 
against amateurs from Finland. 
His shad ow will dwarf the event 
but, having been with him not a 
fortnight ago. I suspect that his 
spirit would recognize that a tour¬ 
nament far more significant to 
soccer's future is about to take 
place thousands of miles away in 
Australia. 

For at 67, ShankJy's eye to spot 
a young player, his thnli at the 
blossoming of a new talent, was 
unimpaired to the end. He would 
want to know, above all else, that 
there are youth from Argentina to 
Cameroon, from Korea to the 
United Slates who have the will 
and the flair to secure the future of 
“the greatest game in the world." 

We are talking of the immediate 
future. The "FIFA World Youth 
Championship for the Coca-Cola 
Cup” as the organizers insist on 
callin g it, is played among 18 and 
19 year olds on the verge of man¬ 
hood. if any among mem com¬ 


pares to Diego Maradona, the gen¬ 
ius who led Argentina to the 1979 
championship, wc would know 
him by now. For Maradona, and 
possibly Ramon Diaz and Juan 
Barbas'of that youth team, was al¬ 
ready a graduate to the senior 
World Cup next year. 

Too Much to Expect 

It is too much to expect the 
unveiling of such a talent down in 
Aussie. Maradona, like Pele and 
Cruyff and Di Siefano. is the jewel 
of a lifetime. Rather we should 
hope to see tomorrow's players 
compete with a will and flair that 
so many current internationals 
have had coached out of them, or 
have spurned for easy riches. 

Somehow, the game has to re¬ 
cover ihe sheer love of playing that 
Bill Shankly epitomized. It was 
there in the attacking Argentine 
display in Japan two years ago. It 
was smothered in 1977 when Rus¬ 
sia triumphed after a strategic 
competition. Now, however, the 
Soviet. Union is building a fine, at¬ 
tacking senior side that includes 
Vladimir Bessonov, the best of 
that 1977 team. 

And, perhpas as the price of 
switching to more entertaining pol¬ 
icies, Russia has not even qualified 
for this year's tournament. Ironi¬ 
cally, the United Slates has quali¬ 
fied, and the importance of its dis¬ 
plays in Australia cannot be over¬ 
stated. 

The young Americans have, in a 
very real sense, the future of the 
game in their country at their feet. 
They represent some two millions 
now playing soccer in the United 
States, a'number that grows in op¬ 
posite proportion to the shri nkin g 
professional soccer league, the 


Kisses 9 Hugs 


The Associated Press 

ZURICH — The Federation 
Internationale de Football .As¬ 
sociation. the intrernational 
ruling body for soccer, has 
urged a ban on what it termed 
“the unmanly behavior” of 
players who "embrace, kiss and 
hug each other in an over-emo¬ 
tional fashion after scoring a 
goal.” 

Rene Coune. publicist for 
the organization, asserted in the 
most recent edition of FIFA's 
monthly newsletter: 

“We’ fra! that the scorer 
should be congratulated by the 
team captain or the player who 
made the pass, but the exultant 
outbursts of several players at 
once jumping on lop of each 
other, kissing and embracing is 
really excessive and inappropri¬ 
ate aind should be banned.” 


NASL. .After a soccer bewt that 
the Chicago Sting won drearjj af¬ 
ter both if and New York failed to 
score in regulation playir.e time ta 
manufactured result to’a manufac¬ 
tured enterprise) the league had :o 
announce that next season only id 
clubs instead of 21 could afford to 
play in their set up. 

The NASL can claim for all it is 
worth that it has merely got rid of 
the dead wood, but ns real failure 
to promote and assist the grass 
roots growth of U.S. soccer has al¬ 
ways been painfully obvious. The 
hope, the only hope, of an .Ameri¬ 
can soccer future is with the na¬ 
tion’s own youth and. while the 
team now in Australia is perhaps 
the first premature offspring ci 
that, it will be the next generation 
that truly signals any iniemitional 
breakthrough. 

For now, it may have to be 
enough that the U.S. achievement 
in reaching the final 16 rates with 
that of. say, Cameroon cr Qau-v 
The second of those is an oppo¬ 
nent in the U.S. group in Erisbane 
which also includes ibe well-orga¬ 
nized Poles and the gifted Uru¬ 
guayans. 

In another group, at Melbourne. 
Italy plays Brazil, Romania and 
South Korea. At Adelaide and 
Canberra, West Germany meets 
Spain, Egypt and Mexico. .And at 
Sydney and Newcastle. .Argentina 
defends its tide against England. 
Australia and Cameroon. 

Club Before Country 

At least the new Americans will 
have access to the best of their re¬ 
sources. Other countries, notably 
England, deny themselves :ha*.. 
One English club even pulled a lad 
out of the tournament io keep him 
at home for a reserve team match 
nexL weekend. And others, includ¬ 
ing ihird-dirision clubs, simply in¬ 
sist that the youth put club before 
country. 

They are made to look churlish 
and backward by Lke team tha: 
currently tops the English League. 
West Ham United. West Ham has 
a comparatively snui! first team 
squad. Its winning start to the new 
season has been aided by midfield¬ 
er Paul .Allen who travelled to ihe 
Youth Championship this week as 
England captain. Both .Aden and 
his club manager recognize that his 
release could disrupt a winning 
club side, but both believe that it is 
an even more essential pan of hi; 
education to play against the besL 
teen-agers in the world. 

They, in other words, look to the 
future. And that was the policy on 
which Bill Shankly built up crie of 
the leading club sides in the world. 


UEBA CUP RESULTS 
(Aggregate wuioert In bald.i 
Seana Prague 3. NraOratel Xamax (Surltz.) 1 
Levtfcl Sportolr (Bulgaria j i Dynamo Sucre 
mti 

Southampton i # Limerick (lreiznd' 1 
Linffieia (N. Ireland) d Bevereo (Belgium} S 
Tottenham 3, Ajo* <Ne)nerum£siQ 


IOC to Vote Today on 1988 Olympic Sites 


Fnrn Agcney Dispatches 

BADEN-BADEN, West Germa¬ 
ny — The three candidate cities to 
bos: the 1988 Winter Olympics 
made their cases to the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee here 
Tuesday, and each emerged from 
the closed meeting with optimism. 

Later, Nagoya of Japan and the 
South Korean capital Seoul sub¬ 
mitted to the same hour-long 
ordeal to decide on the host for the 
1988 Summer Olympics. 

The IOC was to discuss the mer¬ 
its of each city with the interna¬ 
tional spons federations, hold a 
four-hour debate Wednesday 
morning, and then, Wednesday af¬ 
ternoon. elect by secret ballot the 
two cities to be awarded the 19S8 
Winter and Summer Games. 

Of the 82 IOC members, 78 
were present at Tuesday's session. 
For Wednesday's vote! 81 mem¬ 
bers are expected, with only Tony 
Bridge of Jamaica, who was too ill 
to travel to Baden-Baden, absent 

Calgary' Went First 

The Canadian city of Calgary 
was the first to make its presenta¬ 
tion, with Richard Pound, a Cana¬ 
dian IOC member, introducing the 
bid. A 12-projector audiovisual 
show was then given, and Calgary 
Mayor Ralph Klein. University of 
Calgary dean Roger Jackson and 
Frank King, chairman of the Cal¬ 
gary Olympic Development Asso¬ 
ciation.'answered the IOC’s ques¬ 
tions. 

Coruna d'Ampezzo followed, 
with the president of the Italian 
Olympic Committee. Franco Car- 
raro, and Mayor Cesare Laceddli 
of Cortina making the case for the 
Italian city, which held the Winter 
Olympics for the first time in 1956. 

The third candidate. Falun in 
Sweden, provided Prince Benil 
and Sigge Bergman to lead its case. 


Both Cortina and Falun showed 
films of their prospective Olympic 
sites. 

As they came out of the IOC 
session had. the rivals all said their 
presentations had been well 
received, that questions put by the 
IOC and the sports federations 
had been pertinent, and that their 
replies had been accepted. 

All Well Received 

“They were the kind of ques¬ 
tions which could come out after 
having made a detailed study — 
our answers allayed any fears the 
IOC may have had,” said the Cal¬ 
gary delegation president, Robert 
Niven. The other two delegations 
echoed his opinion. 

.All three cities had months ago 
submitted replies to a detailed 
questionnaire compiled by the 
IOC and the sports federations 
about the facilities they plan. 

Supplementary technical ques¬ 
tions Tuesday were few, according 
to the IOC director, Monique Ber- 
lioux. But Cortina and Falun were 
subjected to one line of question¬ 
ing that concentrated on the show¬ 
er and changing facilities at their 
proposed sites instead of on more 
general matters. 

Calgary was queried about the 
cost of holding the Olympics in 
North America. As the 1988 Sum¬ 
mer Games are bound to go to an 
Asian country, the IOC was wor¬ 
ried about the Winter Olympics — 
heavily dominated by European 
competitors — also incurring large 
transportation costs to the host 
country. 

Sweden's Problem 

Not since 1932 have both Win¬ 
ter and Summer Olympics been 
held outside Europe. But Niven 
said that the Calgary delegation 
explained how a proposed S30-mii- 


Ainge Declares He’ll Leave Baseball 
Regardless of Verdict on His Contract 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Danny Ainge 
says he will retire from baseball re¬ 
gardless of the outcome of the 
court battle over his contract be¬ 
tween the Toronto Blue Jays base¬ 
ball team and the Boston Celtics of 
the National Basketball Associa¬ 
tion. 

”1 have no intention of going 
back there [Toronto].” Ainge said 
Monday in Judge Lee P. Gagiiar- 
di’s courtroom at the U.S. District 
Court. “I don’t plan on returning 
to Toronto no matter the outcome. 
Toronto thinks if it wins the case 
I'll go home, change my mind and 
come back to spring training. But 
the way I fed now, I’m through 
with baseball.” 

.Asked what he would do if the 
six-member jury rales in favor of 
the Blue Jays, meaning that Ainge 
cannot play basketball with the 
Celtics, he said: “I have businesses 
in Utah and I've been offered an 
assistant coaching job at Brigham 
Young University. I'm pretty good 


at golf so maybe I can go on the 
pro golf tour. T have a lot of alter¬ 
natives.” 

The 22-year-old Ainge, a 6-foot- 
5 All-American guard at Brigham 
Young, signed a three-year con¬ 
tract with the Blue Jays last year 
calling for an average salary of 
$73,000 a year. But the key to the 
contract, according to the Blue Jay 
president. Peter Bavasi. was a 
S300.000 payment to Ainge that 
restricted him from playing pro 
basketball. Testimony is scheduled 
to begin Wednesday. 

Ainge filed voluntary retirement 
papers with Bavasi last Thursday 
before the Blue Jays left on a West 
Coast road trip. Ainge made the 
trip, did not play in any of the 
three gamr< against the California 
Angels, and arrived in New York 
at 6 a.m. Monday. The Blue Jays 
filed suit charging the Celtics with 
contract interference. Boston is 
claiming that the addendum to 
Ainge’s contract is not binding and 
that he was coerced into signing it. 


lion Olympic Development Fund 
would provide the means of subsi¬ 
dizing competitors travel expenses 
to Canada. 

The IOC asked Conina about 
television broadcast facilities and 
coverage. “But w'e were prepared 
for all the questions pul to us. md 
our answers seemed to satisfy the 
IOC,” Lacedelli said. 

Falun's main problem is that it 
proposes to hold the alpine sluing 
events at Are, six hours drive or 
one hour by plane from Falun in 
the frozen north of Sweden. “Yes. 
we were asked closely about that, 
but we had come well prepared on 
the point, and we believe the IOC 
was sympathetic." a Falun delega¬ 
tion member said. 

The Swedish city, bidding ic> be¬ 
come the first nordic venue for the 
winter Olympics since Oslo in 
1952, emerged from its meeting 
with the IOC rejecting suggestions 
that it was still Die outsider among 
the candidates. Even its rivals ad¬ 
mit privately that if Falun had a 
mountain on which to stage the al¬ 
pine skiing, the Swedes would win 
the vote overwhelmingly. 

Promises to Media 

All three Winter Games candi¬ 
dates have promised free press, ra¬ 
dio and television famines. Ber- 
Ijoux said alter Lhe morning’s pres¬ 
entations. The organizers of the 
1980 Lake Placid Winter Olympics 
are still wrangling with news or¬ 
ganizations and the IOC over pay¬ 
ment for offices and other fcmhiies 
used at their Games. 

Delegations from Nagoya and 
Seoul each spent a long session 
with the IOC, also answering ques¬ 
tions about their plans for the 
Games. 

“.As Japan's political situation is 
quite stable, if we are awarded the 
Games we will surely be able to 
carry them out quite successfully.” 
Shi germ tsu Miyake, executive di¬ 
rector of the Nagoya ’88 Olympic 
Council, said in his address to the 
IOC. 

The political situation in South 
Korea has worried IOC members, 
but Sang Ho Che. president of the 
Korean Olympic Committee, said 
nothing about pohucs in his pres- 
catation. Instead he tallied about 
his country's 10-percent growth 
rate during the last decade. 

Construction kinder Way 

Nagoya reported that 21 of the 
31 sports venues needed for the 
Games already exist, it promised 
an Olympic Vjjldge for 12.000 peo¬ 
ple in the city area, with ali the 
sports facilities within a radius of 
40 kilometers. 

Seoul reported that 60 percent 
of its construction is completed 
and that the main stadium, 
planned to hold 100,000 people, is 
half built. 

One of the arguments against 
Nagoya is that Japan held the 
Summer Games at Tokyo in 1964 
and the Winter Games in Sapporo 
in 1972. Korea has never held the 
Games and would be the first de¬ 
veloping country to do so. 
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